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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





STROPHE. 


At midnight, on the mountain’s side, 
The Holy Saviour bends in prayer; 
All silently the moments glide, 
While for a world he wrestles there. 


The friends that near him watch would keep, 
While wore the lingering hours away, 
Wearied, at length had sunk to sleep, 
Nor heeded now his long delay. 


But lo! from Heaven a sudden light 
Poured dazzling splendors o’er the scene ; 
As if on deepest gloom of night 
The mid-day sun broke forth serene. 


The sleepers woke ; their waking eyes 
Amazed the glorious vision saw. 
‘“ Benold! Bright heralds from the skies 
Confirm the prophets and the law. 


With Christ, the Lord’s Messiah, met, 
They hold with him communion high ; 
Speak of the joy before him set, 
Speak of the death that he should die. 


Then while, as from the eternal throne, 
On him celestial radiance streamed, 

White as the light his raiment shone, 
His face with godlike luster beamed. 


And hark! The voice that filled the air! 
Ere yet the wondrous scene is done ! 

Hear God the Father’s voice declare : 

“ This is my well beloved Son !”* 


ANTI-STROPHE, 
Breaks the glad morning from the skies, 
Glows on the mountain-tops the light ; 
Lo! ye who wait with longing eyes, 
The sun ascendeth—ends the night ! 
Thou Christ of God! From ages past 
Thy glory has been all concealed ; 
To mortal eyes and ears at last, 
Behold that glory now revealed. 


Thou art the Virgin’s son foretold, 
Of David’s royal line thy birth ; 

'Tis thine, as sung the lyres of old, 
To gladden all the groaning earth. 


Thou art the Lord’s Anointed. Thou, 
The Star of Jacob—Israel’s King ; 

To thee all thrones and powers shall bow, 
To thee all princes tribute bring. 


O Great Deliverer! born to save, 
Before thee shame and anguish rise ; 
’Tis past the throne, the cross, the grave, 
The way to reach thy triumph lies. 


A world by thee redeemed and blessed, 
The trophy of thy love shall be; 

And thou, the Lord of Lords confessed, 
Shalt wear the crown of victory. 


. CHorvs. 
When thou, 0 Son of God! for men, 
Hadst offered time’s great sacrifice, 
Up to thy Father’s side again, 
The King of Glory, thou didst rise ! 
Not there, as on the mountain’s brow, 
Thy splendors for a moment fall, 
Unveiled and full, thy glories now 
Pour one eternal day on all. 
‘ 
Angelic hoats of tame unknown— 
The ransomed Church, thy spotless bride— 
One grand assembly round the throne 
In that unclouded light abide. 


To thine own rightful seat restored 
And robed in majesty divine, 
By all in Heaven and earth adored, © 
honor, might are thine. 
As God’s unchanging truth is 
The universe shall own thy sway; 
Forever shall thy throne endure, 
Though earth and heaven should pass away. 
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BY THE REV. DWIGHT WHITNEY MARSH, 


Tue English langueg ie very wjdspred. 
Men who spek it hav bilt most of thé relrode, 
centrol mor than two-fhirde ef the ocean’ 
cemerg, rul one-forth ef fhe land’s surfag, 
and guvern mor fhan a fifth ef the wurld’s 
pepiileation. And evry fifty yere this pro- 
portion ie growing. Heng, fer all kjnde of 
buenes and fer guvernment servi¢ milione 
ef Hindue, Chjnks, Japanks, Zulue, Boors, 
Turks, Arabe, Fredmen, Germane, and even 
our own children ar ambitius and bger to 
red and writ and pronoung the English lan- 
gueg cerectly. All thea ntd thé best helps 
fer wrjting and pronouncing. 

Nerly evry misionary believa that the ex- 
tension ef the English lamgued over the 
wurld wil help bring mankjnd to Christ; and 
therfor bch haz tauht sum Arab, Turk, Grek, 
Bulgerian, Zulu, er uther stranger, and bch 
tela hie piipil that the English langued ie a 
very nobl tung, wel wurth lerning, ful of 
tresiir and iis. But, tryimg to tech it, he 
finde the original curs lingering in its spel- 
ing. ‘That wey madnes lis.” The letere 
sem jumbid in “thé total depravity ef ani- 
met thinge.’’ 

Fer simplest wurde he epens to Jehn’s 
Gespel, and hie Arab, resoning about the un- 
reeonabl, concluda: “‘ If w-o-r-d spele wurd, 
then b-o-r-d shud spel burd. If k-n-e-w 
spele new, why knot k-n-a-m-e for name ?” 
and poor techer can giv no good rean to the 
centrary. 

@ Brahmin thinks: “If v-e-i-] spels vel, 
then m-e-i-] eught to spel mail and male, and 
p-e-i-l to stand fer pail and pale. If 
h-e-i-g-h-t is hjt, then w-e-i-g-h-t is wit. If 
c-o-g-h is céf, why net stic to 6f in rough 
and bough and hough and fhrough and 
dough ? er, at lest, to sym one sound, insted 
of the six?’ It meks an Oriental laugh that 
aught and ought and ort, with our untriled 
r, to hie ear ar all dt. 

It ia saf to sey that no forener can spel er 
pronoung English; fer we know that no 
Englishman er American can in all cases. 
Try it, and fjnd murderd score ef English 
wurde in lerned maniiscripts wel dectord in 
wje printer’s cepy, but the ded original, if 
net burid er cremated, at lest decently hid 
in editore’ clezets til ‘the inevitabl our.” 
O! that evry wound had a tung to cry out 
for the speling ef what haz never been spelt. 
In The Atlantic, that douty champion of 
woman’s rights, Col. Higginson, maks the 
crisis of hia ken appel “ May woman lern 
thé alfabet ?” We tel him, sadly: With our 
present aparatus, Never! Thb bold captain 
ef the Quén’s nave could squarely say and 
kep saying Never! with what we cal the 
English alfabet. Squar thé ¢jrcl, Colonel; 
mek the decimal .38 a perfect 4 by ading 
thre; mek the asymptot rech thé curv, be- 
for yu try—and, trying, “lev hop behjnd”— 
entering the mazez ef our prezent alfabet. 

Giv us areal alfabet—one leter fer bch 
sound, then welcum than, woman, ¢hjld to 
spel. With that lever we can muv the wurld. 
But now, Colonel, thé best printer and proof- 
reder, man er woman, wud, at a speling and 
pronoun¢ing be, very soon be langht down 
fer inevitabl blundere. 

Must it alwayz be that no person’vhal exist 
abl to spel hie muther tung er to pronouns it 
rjt when ‘printed ? 

What profesor cud nam at unc the elevn 
sounds whice “‘a” by itself may reprezent ? 
T giv elevu diferent sounds ef “a” in this 


“ at village altar many stare, 
What fracas mars the dance ?”— 









can nem thb only two fer which “a,” alon 
er combjnd, ia net tied ? The leter a helps 
for spelinga of the a sound in “‘at,’’ for of 
its sound in “‘village,” for ef that in “‘al-,” 
sevn ef that in ‘many,’ six ef that in 
“stare,” two ef that in “ what,’”’ twelve ef 
that in “‘fra-,” ten ef that in “‘mars,’’ six 
fer long 5, thre fer leg 55, and thre fer long 
&; in al sevnty ways ef helping spel all but 
one ef th elementary vowel sounde, besjdea 
its frequent iis fer al but one-ef the dip- 
thenge. So that this one leter haa trjd hard 
to do al thé vowel wurk. But when bch 
vowel and the amphibius y and w rvsh in, 
bch trying its best to do the sam wurk, what 
confiision wurs confounded ! And, ljk Jack 
and Jill, al the consonants cum tumbling 


after. 

Think ef the imperfection ef the old ma- 
chine, with the new French, German, Ital- 
ian, Oriental, and what net pachee tinkerd 
en. Old chees lingering, and berowing new 
feren chees ! 

Only think that where we shud mary every 
leter to its own sound, and let no man di- 
vorg a sound frem its leter, wk hav twenty- 
eight letere, of which al ar Mermone; but 
thr’—c, g, and 2—ar profest bachelors, hav- 
img no legal sound ef ther own; and we 
combjn the twenty-eight in fjv hundred and 
sixty-thre promisgiivs wayz, meking an aver- 
ag ef forten sjne fer ch of the ferty sounde! 
But, lik persone efn divorgt, yu can never 
trust thes miscedenus combinetione. If 
b-e-a-u' spele bo, b-e-a-u-t-y duz net spel boty. 
If o-n-e spele wun, d-o-n-e due net spel dwun. 
If b-e-e-n spele bin, s-e-e-n due net spel sin. 

Shud I tel my spectacled Mulah that thr 
fiv letere e-i-g-h-e in weighed hav only thr 
power of the a in wading, and that when I 
exclaim with the sound “a/’” Americana 
wrjt it “eh!” and “eigh !” ht might say, 
“Do they ?” and E reply, “‘ Yea, on-dit, it ia 
au-fait, fer aye.” (Vide Web. et Worces., 
passim.) And we hav plenty mor “ ¢ighs,” 
as aa in haak, ae in braé, ai in main, aigh 
in straight, ais in relais, ao in gaol, au in 
gauge, ¢ in fete, ce in coupes, egh in quegh, ei 
in heinous, e¢ in croquet, etc., etc. ; in all only 
twenty-njn sjne fer the sound a, whjl u 
boasts thirty diferent spelings. 

Az in our standard dictionaries we hav 
two hundred and ferty-four weys of speling 
sixten vowel sounde, and thre hundred and 
njnten waye ef speling twenty-four censo- 
nant sounds, fjv hundred and sixty-thré sub- 
stitiites fer the forty nbded leterz, none 
can pesibly remember all the cemplicetione. 
Heng, the finiversal mispeling and the brak- 
img out ef a bread continental laughing 
menia in a wagish mimicry ef mispelt hits, 
that giv to Toledo Blades, and Artemas 
Wards, and Josh Billimge, and Mark Twain 
a rjdicilus repiitetion, and with Saxe and 
Lowell even th miise condegenda to grin. 
Mey they soon laugh tht alfabet into shape. 

Josh Billings might put it: “Know won 
noes thee weigh two wright hour auk-word 
veigh-ry-eigh-shuns.”’ Thé sjgne ar uterly in- 
definit,.a puzlimg tang] ef absurditie. Ex- 
trem absurdity helps the memory in a few 
cases, lik phth fer t in phthisic, er gh for k in 
lough ; but absurditie so multiply that. hun- 
dredz ar fergetn. Why shud we net aid. 
the ferener, and child, and averag. man ? 

There ie pathes az wel az fun in thé case of: 
that milionair mjner who had a, paper 
hia own and determind to lern to read. 
manegd prety wel, restling with ,inniimer- 
abl dificultie. One day a smal wurd threw 
him, “Stranger, what ie « Iy-nix? [ 
theught I knew al tht bests in thre moun- 





streng man strugling fer daye, ashamd to ask, 
over such a*litl wurd. Hb wud, doubties, 
spel Aymn hith, and psalm sim. But ‘lye- 
nicks! Tht “Old Nick” waa in that wurd 
fer him, az fer us in many anvuther. 

The tra fals devil himself rejeices in 
cempeling thb ferener and ourselva to kep 
in mjnd thirty diferent waye ef speling 1, 
twenty-six bch fer lemg and short ¢ and s, 
and twenty-fiv for th. 

Thb alfabet must bé refermd, and the 
sooner thie beter. Miliona wait fér it. Spbd 
the day ef its cuming! 

HAYDENVILLE, Mass. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF 
GENESIS. 


BY PRESIDENT 6. ©. BARTLET, D.D., LL.D. 


Aut legitimate criticism and interpreta- 
tion, whether in literature or art, must pro- 
ceed from a distinct recognition of the na- 
ture and purpose of its theme. To lose 
sight of this principle is to incapacitate our- 
selves for correct judgment; to adhere to it 
clears the field of an immense amount of 
irrelevant and impertinent criticism. ‘The 
opening chapters of Genesis are the in- 
troductory part of the history of God’s 
revelation of himself to man. From its 
form and connection it is presumably his- 
torical, unless there be evidence to the con- 
trary. In order to judge it fairly, we must 
recognize the obvious conditions which 
govern and modify its whole method; and 
our business is not to prescribe how it 
should have been, but to observe what it is. 

The first controlling condition to consid- 
er is the wonderful, almost inconceivable 
condensation of the opening narrative. 
One chapter proceeds from the origination 
of the universe to the completion of our 
earth, with man at its head. All this in 
thirty-one verses. But’ what an amazing 
range. So sober a writer as Professor Dana 
talks (hypothetically) of forty-eight mil- 
lions of years since the Silurian formation, 
and mentions Sir William Thompson’s 
well-known maximum of 100 millions of 
years since life began, and the “ thousands 
of millions of years” of ‘‘ some geologists” 
(“ Geology,” p. 591); while Helmholtz has 
wanted 850 millions prior to that for the 
crust to cool from 2,000° to 200°, to say 
nothing of the time previous even to that. 
Even should we incline to the later and 
lower estimate of Professor Tait, which al- 
lows but ten or fifteen millions of yearssince 
the formation of the earth’s crust, we still 
have an enormous length of time, averaging 
in the first chapter from half a million to 
several millions of years to a verse. A map 
of North America drawn on one’s thumb- 
nail is a faint illustration of the case. But 
see what this involves in the narrative. 
Everything must be done with a single, 
characterizing stroke. Specifications, ex- 
planations, expansions, recapitulations, and 
renewed mentions are precluded. A whole 

system of things, such as the formation of 
continents, the production of vegetable or 
of animal life, though continued and modi 
fied subsequently, is mentioned and dis- 
patched once for all. This belongs to the 
nature and necessity of such a narrative, 
And, while an outgrowth of the exigency, 
it is also, be it observed, the means of avoid- 
ing confusion in the narrative. By these 
great, distinct, characterizing masks the 
narrative moves on with an admirably firm, 
clear step. What can be more sharply ap- 








tins.” “Let mb sb. L-y-n-x—lynx.” “Why, 
[ve shet hundreda ef thom!’ Think of a 


prehensible? Yet we must not forget that 
here we have the merest outline sketch— 
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thirty-one verses for the changes of unknown 
millions of years. An exceeding brevity 
prevails also in the other early chapters. 
The things narrated bear no comparison to 
the things omitted. The questions that can 
be asked are out of all proportion to those 
that can be answered. And this brevity 
grows out of the purpose of the narrative— 
its religious, and not scientific uses. 

Another exceedingly important goverp- 
ing condition of this narrative is the in- 
tended universality of ite adaptation—writ- 
ten for all times and men of all classes. 
Hence, it must be and is (1) popular in 
style; thoroughly human and of the peo- 
ple, both in its idioms and its modes of 
conception. God himself is steadily de- 
scribed after human methods; he speaks, 
watches results, contemplates his work, 
gives names, even communes with 
himself (v. 26), and ‘rests’ from his 
work. Such a narrative has an interest 
and vividness for the race. It is also (2) 
phenomenal in its character, describing 
things as they appear. This fact is defi- 
nitely settled by its representation of the 
sun and moon—one 8 luminary, the other a 
satellite, yet both described according to 
appearances and classed together. The 
firmament, or rather expanse (‘‘ heaven”), is 
but the visidle result and indication of vast 
changes not specified. This phenomenal 
element is common in Genesis. God and 
two angels in human form are three 
**men” (ch. xviii, 2); just as afterward the 
Nile water became ‘“ blood,” and even the 
magician’s rods ‘‘became serpents,” and 
many similar examples. This phenomenal 
quality is never to be forgotten, and is, in- 
deed, part of the characterizing description 
throughout. Any interpretation that treats 
the statements in any instance as scientific 
is contrary to the genius of the narra- 
tive and is to be rejected. Vegetable 
and animal life are described accord- 
ing to their obvious qualities. Hence, 
Gaussen’s view that the “ firmament” as 
such is the atmosphere and the attempt to 
find in the phrase ‘‘after its kind” an indi- 
cation of the immutability of species are 
grave violations of the whole method of the 
narrative. This account was also made to 
be (8) generally intelligible as a whole. It 
avoids all technical terms; nor did the He- 
brew furnish them. The boundless, heav- 
ing mass of chaos is ‘‘the deep,” and again 
**the waters.” The universe is ‘‘ the heav- 
ens and the earth.” Instead of any geolog- 
ical epoch or era, we have the indefinite 
**day""—made indefinite by the narrative 
itself—its beginnings and endings being the 
‘‘evening” and ‘‘morning.” The very re- 
serve in this respect is remarkable and ad- 
mirable. The grand features of the case 
are clearly and powerfully outlined, while 
the fullness of their contents was left to be 
ascertained when the race had reached the 
position to unfold and apprehend them. 
The simplest mind could recognize that 
outward state of progress when the ocean 
covered the earth below and the clouds 
were borne aloft. It is for the scientist of 
modern times to know how much was 
therein involved. The transition to oceans 
and continents, the latter clothed with veg- 
etation, could be apprehended in an instant; 
but the long succession of stages whereby 
the continents assumed their present shape, 
the vast variety of species included in the 
brief description of vegetable and animal 
life, as well as the enormous series of its 
progressive introductions, were left for the 
explanation of the century in which we 
live. 

Indeed, one might almost mention an 
additional condition under which the nar- 
rative was written—namely, that it should 
becredible; et least, capable of reception by 
the race. For not only would such scien- 
tific unfoldings of these brief declarations 
have been alien to the moral intent of the 
narrative and inconsistent with its brevity 
of method, but they would have been the 
greatest hindrance to its mission. No man 
until within a century was prepared to re- 
ceive or believe all these facts in their 
enormous details; and by the full statement 
of them the narrative would have carried on 
its first page the almost insuperable barrier 
to its reception. But now, in its summary, 
graphic way, it conveys to the men of all 
times and places as correct and even com- 
plete an idea of the order of creation as 
Janguage could convey in the same com- 





pass, and waited for the time when human 
discovery should fill up the outline. It is 
simply incomplete. A map of North Amer- 
ica drawn in the space of a square inch 
would be in like manner incomplete and in- 
exact; but not, therefore, incorrect. It 
would omit a yast number of indentations 
of boundary and details of surface, and still 
be correct as far asit goes. If a hundred 
or a thousand times larger, it would be still 
incomplete and inexact. 

It will be perceived that I regard the 
opening chapter of Genesis not as a myth 
or a poem, but as a historic narration—a 
record of the facts as they occurred; as 
complete an account as was consistent with 
the limitations of the brevity employed, 
the human and popular modes of statement 
and conception necessarily adopted, and, I 
may add, the capacity of the race, as a 
whole, to receive it. This can be shown in 
detail. The chief obstacle encountered is 
one which lies on the face of the narrative 
in the noted word ‘‘day.” If this were away 
or waived for the time being, there would 
be little difficulty in recognizing the singu- 
lar conformity of the outline sketch or 
characterization to the latest results of 
scientific research. And, though, for this 
reason, it might be better deferred to the 
close of the discussion, I will yet consider 
it here. 

The word day stands related to the actual 
time involved as the square-inch map to 
North America, or as the short, nearly 
straight line on the left to its western coast. 
It represents it indefinitely and, of course, 
inadequately. Any representation, indeed, 
would be inadequate. 

1. The word day is (we might say, 
deliberately) made a word of unsettled ex- 
tent by the narration itself. It is used 
there, as has been often shown, in five dif- 
ferent senses: (a) as a period of tine before 
there was any measurement by the sun— 
t.¢., in the first three days; (}) as the light 
portion of that period—‘“‘called the light 
day”; (c) as a solar day—‘‘days and years”; 
(d) as the light portion of the solar day— 
“the greater light to rule the day”; (e) as 
the entire period of creation—‘‘ in the day 
that the Lord made the earth and the heav- 
ens.” The narrative itself thus makes it a 
word of flexible and unsettled extent. 

2. By making the first three days ante- 
solar days, the narrative from the outset 
cautions against understanding mere solar 
days. This point did not escape the notice 
of Origen and Augustine. 

8. The consistency of the narrative dis- 
tinctly precludes solar days. In the form- 
ation of the ‘‘dry land” and ‘‘ seas” in 
the first half of the third day, it was impos- 
sible, by the laws of hydrostatics, for the 
water to be drained off in twenty-four 
hours, even with the speed of a railway 
train. 

4. God’s day of rest, extending from 
the creation of man now through many 
thousand years, requires by the same ratio 
that his working days should also be pro- 
tracted periods. The Scripture usage of 
the ‘‘day of the Lord,” and similar phrase- 
ologies, has often been mentioned as point- 
ing in the same direction. God's day is to 
man’s day somewhat as God and his worksare 
to man and his, and the ratio is observed in 
the appointment of man’s days of work and 


of rest. 
5. In the presence of thesé permissions 


and intimations of the text, we unhesitat- 
ingly accept the clear testimony of scientific 
research, and take the word ‘‘ day” as rep- 
resentative of a protracted period, some- 
what as ‘‘deep” is imperfectly representa- 
tive of chaos. It is hardly needful to re- 
mark that the translation ‘‘ the evening and 
the morning were the first day” is mislead- 
ing. It should be ‘‘and there was even- 
ingand there was morning, day one.” The 
attempt to avoid the necessity of under- 
standing anything but solar days by sup- 
posing a hiatus in the narrative after the 
first verse (adopted even by Dr. Jacobus in 
his commentary) has long been made im- 
practicable by the discovery that there has 
been no such hiatus in the geological his- 
tory of the earth; but many existing species 
(¢. g., the Globigerina) extend far back into 
the Tertiary. 

It may be proper to add that this inter- 
pretation is by no means merely an after- 
thought. It lies so decidedly on the face 
of the narrative—at least, for the reflective 


s 





mind—that Origen spoke of the peculiarity 
of days without sun, moon, stars, or sky; 
and Augustine called them ‘ineffable 
days,” not divided by luminaries, but 
“divided by God,” “delays” or pauses of 
creation. Bede conjectured that the word 
might include “omnia columina seculorum.” 
Stillingfleet and others are quoted to the 
same effect. Bunsen, who deals freely 
enough with the Scriptures, speaks of the 
six sections of the creative work, as “‘ con 
ceived under the figure of the earthly day, 
as six stages of light formation. The 
earthly day is the most convenient figure, 
the most apprehensible framework for this 
creative process; but if the the figure is 
taken in a grossly literal sense we reach 
the absurdity of speaking of evening and 
morning before sun and moon, yea, heaven 
and earth, appear. Rightly taken, the 
text requires no forced interpretation; the 
thinly-veiled fundamental conception comes 
out clearly.” 

It may be asked: Is not the solar day the 
more obvious sense? It was not to Augus- 
tine, Origen, and Bede. It may be more 
obvious unless and until men are in a con- 
dition of intelligence or knowledge to reach 
the full and true meaning. But in this re- 
spect it shares the character of the volume 
of which it is part. The Bible abounds in 
illustrations of the same principle. There 
is an ‘‘obvious” sense of Christ’s ‘‘ king- 
dom,” the ‘‘leaven of the Pharisees,” ‘‘ de- 
stroy this temple,” ‘‘this is my body,” 
which is not their real sense, though multi- 
tudes have insisted that it was. It isa 
somewhat common method of the Script 
ures to utter things of which the fullness 

eaning is not to be received till men 
sa the proper standpoint. Men may 
demur to the method; but they must recog- 
nize it asa fact. Wemay rightfully insist 
on its recognition. And we insist that, ac- 
cording to the known method of the Seript 
ures, it is no objection to an explanation 
that it is not obvious toa man till he has 
reached the proper condition or position to 
apprehend it. 

Having thus distinctly considered the 
nature and conditions of the marrative of 
creation, and eliminated the one superficial 
difficulty attending its explanation, it is, as 
I think, easy to show it to be an admirable 
account of the process—terse, clear, vivid, 
and correct. 

DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





CAN PURITY OF THE BALLOT BE 
SECURED? 





BY A COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER. 


‘‘Freeman’s” letters on ‘‘Brilfery at 
Elections,” published in Tae InpDEPEND- 
ENT, are timely. They should arouse 
thought and provoke discussion as to the 
tendencies and probable results of our re- 
publican system of government. 

The founders of our Government un- 
doubtedly acted wisely in attempting to 
provide for us a ‘‘a people’s government”; 
but when the voice of the people is secured 
by the corruption and bribery so fittingly 
described, our ‘* people’s government” is, of 
course, a failure. 

Probably few intelligent people believe 
that Congress or our state legislature real- 
ly represents the people governed, and it is 
doubtful if more than a small minority of 
our legislators were freely and fairly elect. 
ed. Where public opinion is honestly di- 
vided, the floating and controllable vote 
usually controls the result, sothat in an 
evenly-balanced district the most corrupt 
and wealthy candidate usually wins. It is 
openly stated and currently believed that 
one of the ablest and purest congressmen 
from this state was laid aside by his party 
convention because his rival for the nomin- 
ation had tens of thousands to put into the 
campaign. It is a well-known fact that few 
of our congressional or assembly districts 
are carried by the candidate’s force of char- 
acter as much as by unfair or illegal means 
used to capture the ‘* floating vote.” Such 
an occurrence as the electionof Prof. 
Seelye.to Congress without corrupt expend- 
iture of money has not been recorded in 
this state for many years, and only once, 
as far as I am aware, in Massachusetts. 
The evil is so widespread that many of our 
best citizens are prevented from accepting 
nominations, because they cannot con- 
scientiously engage in the ordinary canvass. 





It seems strange that a country remark- 
able for its inventive genius, whose people 
have surmounted so many obstacles to 
material development, has failed to provide 
# plan of voting that will truly reflect the 
_the people's will. 

It would appear that some plan might be 
devised—not to make candidates honest, 
for that cannot be done by legislation; not 
to make voters independent, for independ- 
ent a large proportion of them never will 
be; but, rather, to take away the opportuni- 
ty for corrupt practices and remove the in- 
centive for undue influence of voters. 
While zealously denouncing terrorism at 
the South, or elsewhere, New York and 
other Northern states should lead the way 
in electoral reform, and show the world 
how to secure fair; intelligent, and inde- 
pendent suffrage. We have good laws in 
this state, and generally well enforced, to 
prevent repeating, false counting, ballot- 
box stuffing, and other bad practices. Now 
we want a plan of voting which, other 
things being equal, will give a wealthy 
candidate no better chance of election than 
one in humble circumstances; a plan that 
will give a strictly honest man as good 
prospect of success as one witha pliable 
conscience. 

It may be considered presumptuous for 
one without legislative experience to offer 
a remedy; yet the writer may be excused 
for suggesting a plan that might possibly 
remedy glaring evils. I meana secret ballot. 
The ballot is now secret in theory, but not 
in practice. Why not make it impossible 
for one man to know from actual inspection 
how another votes? Were that attained, all 
motive to bribery of voters would; be re- 
ooeet, because bribery would be impracti- 


= the first place, let the eleetion law re- 
quire the county clerk of each county to 
have ballots printed and distributed to the 
various election inspectors containing the 
names of all the candidates printed in the 
same type. For .example, the following 
would have been the ticket printed for the 
use of voters in the first district:of Queens 

County in the November election: 

For Associate Judge of Court of Appeals, 
GEORGE F. DANFORTH, 
GEORGE B. BRADLEY, 
GIDEON J. TUCKER. 

For Representative in Congress, 

JAMES OTIS, 
JAMES W. COVERT, 
SAMUEL J. CROOKS. 

For County Treasurer, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
FRANCIS B. BALDWIN, 
G. EDWARD CARLL, 
THOMAS SMYTH. 

For Coroner (Flushing), 
JAMES 8. SMITH, 
PATRICK D. BURNE, 
CHARLES HAUBIEL. 

For Coronor (Long Island City), 
CHARLES W. HALLETT, 
JAMES DAVREN, 

WILLIAM McPHAIL. 


For Justice of Sessions, 
JAMES L. BAXTER, 
JOHN J. POWELL, 
EDGAR DAVIS. 


For Member of Assembly (ist Dist.), 
WILLIAM J. YOUNGS, 
ELBERT FLOYD JONES. 

For School Commissioner (ist Dist.), 
CHARLES E. SURDAM, 

JAMES HIBBEN, 
WHITEHEAD H. VanWYCkK. 
Then let the voting-room at each polling 


place be arranged on some plan similar to 
the following: 











; pope TT 


eg ete Meare J 
for inspectors of election, im full view of 





The voter enters the room (A) without 
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his ballot already “‘ fixed,” as none but the 
official ballot can be used. He goes into 
the small room or closet (C), where he re- 
ceives from the inspectors a ballot printed 
as above, which is handed to him through 
the window or aperture (f). The inspector 
has previously put his initials on the ballot 
(or otherwise marked it for identification), 
so that he can recognize it as the same 
ballot-paper when returned to him. The 
voter is provided with a lead pencil, andin 
his room is a shelf on which he can lay his 
ballot while marking it. With the pencil 
he crosses off the name of every candidate 
for whom he does not wish to vote, leav- 
ing but one name under each heading. 
Supposing him to have voted for the candi- 
dates elected at a recent election, his 
ticket would be marked as follows: 


For Associate Judge of Court of Appeals. 
GEORGE F. DANFORTH, 
GBORGEB-BRADESY, 

CEB EC Foca 

For Representative in Congress, 

FeEBS-O FS, 


JAMES W. COVERT, 
SAMEBES-CROCES: 
For County Treasurer, 
SAMEBE-WISEETS: 
FRANCIS B. BALDWIN, 
G-EPVFARD-CARbe, 
FHOAh+6-SeE FH 
For Coroner (Flushing), 
FAUERS-S—SEEFE, 
PATRICK D. BURNE, 
CHARDES-ELUBISE- 


For Coroner (Long Island City), 
CEYREES AW HAELETT, 


JAMES DAVREN, 
Fetbb-MePHat 


For Justice of Sessons, 


JASES-b BAPE, 
JOHN J. POWELL, 
a eaamnennamnmnamanantll 


For Member of Assembly (ist Dist.), _ 
WILLIAM J. YOUNGS, 
BEBERTFEO EDO 

For School Commissioner (1st Dist.), 

. CHARLES E. SURDAM, 

FAMERS HEBBEN, 
WEEPEHE AD arr. 

He folds the ticket in the ordinary 
manner, and hands it back through the 
window t6 an inspector, who, in full view 
of the voter andof all voters in the room 
who choose to observe, drops it into the 
ballot-box. The voter then makes room 
for the next. In populous districts a num- 
ber of closets could be used. 

To those familiar with the practical 
workings of our politics the advantages of 
such a system will be obvious. 

In the first place, it would remove, to a 
great extent, the temptation to bribe voters. 
Anxious candidates might still pay money 
or other valuable thing for a vote; but they 
would not be likely to do so, having no 
means of knowing whether or not they get 
the vote—having nothing but the voter's 
word to depend on, and a man who would 
sell his vote could not be relied on to tell 
the truth. : 

Then it would save candidates the ex- 
pense of printing and distributing the 
tickets. Now many worthy men could 
not, if they wished, accept nominations be- 
cause unable to bear the ‘‘ necessary and 
honorable” expenses of a campaign. In 
districts where no volunteer workers can 
be found to distribute tickets, men must be 
hired to do the work under our present 
system. Many men will vote a ticket 
which they are not willing to stand at the 
polls and work for. Consequently, it is 
ofttimes absolutely necessary to hire the 
work done. This bars a poor man from 
the contest. Under the proposed secret 
ballot system the county would furnish 
tickets for all candidates, and place them 
in the hands of every voter, at a trifling 
cost for printing, and the ordinary officials 
would do the distributing, without extra 
pay. The poor would have an equal 
chance with the rich, which is demanded 
by the genius of republican institutions. 

The system would stimulate a desire for 
education. For the deformed or illiterate 
the tickets would, of course, have to be 
marked by the inspectors, according to the 
voter’s directions; but, illiterate voters, 
stung by sense of shame, would soon learn 
to read, and it is quite probable that in a 





few years. the voter who could not read 
his own ticket would be regarded as a relic 
of old times. It is not too much to suppose 
that the system would give us compulsory 
education without compulsion; at least, so 
far as to induce all boys and young men to 
learn to read. 

The'reader may suggest many difficulties 
in the practical working of this plan; but 
no plan can be conceived that would not 
encounter difficulties. I venture the asser- 
tion that the plan presents no difficulties 
not easily overcome. 

Perhaps most readers will acknowledge 
that the proposed system of elections would 
be much more likely to indicate the popu- 
lar will than a system which holds out 
strong inducements to bribery and unfair 
dealing. ‘The latter system now is in force. 





THE PROBATIONARY SYSTEM OF 
THE M. E. CHURCH. 





BY J. 0. PECK, D.D. 


Tue first object of a Methodist revival is 
the conversion of sinners. To this, as the 
most important end to be attained, every- 
thing is made to bend. Of the methods 
used in the progress of this work, which 
were for a long time peculiar to this denom- 
ination, we have no need to write. The 
protracted meeting and the mourners’ 
bench, though under different names, have 
been adopted largely by our sister churches 
and are well understood. During the con- 
tinuance of the meetings all doctrinal dis- 
courses, save those dealing with repentance 
and faith in Jesus Christ as a present, per- 
sonal Saviour, are laid aside. The ser- 
mons preached are rarely more than ex- 
hortations, warning sinners to flee from the 
wrath to come, affectionately inviting them 
to the only sure place of refuge, and urging 
them immediately to accept the proffered 
salvation. It is clear that at such a time, 
when the Holy Spirit is moving among ‘the 
people, nothing could be more out of place 
than dissertations upon theology or Church 
polity, no matter how carefully prepared. 
Yet to leave these babes in Christ utterly 
uncared for would be as wise as to reseue a 
child from drowning and. then leave it to 
die of hunger on the shore. , So.the Meth- 
odist Church opens wide.its deors, and bids 


them enter and beclothed, fed, and warmed > 


at its ample fireside and from the abund- 
ance of its stores. But, since denomina- 
tional association, where the opportunity of 
its selection exists, islargely the result of 
education, taste, or mental bias, it does not 
seek to draw these young converts blind- 
folded within its pale. 

For this purpose the Probationary Rela- 
tion was established. . Years have demon- 
strated its usefulness, and the objectors to 
it have largely "been found among those 
who have never tried its efficiency. It has 
been urged against it that it is an unwar- 
ranted barrier to. the entrance into a Chris- 
tiah communion, and that it, in some sense, 
imposes a degrading test for churchmem. 
bership, neither of which criticisms is 
borne out by the facts. Its necessity is two- 
fold: first, for the Church; secondly, for 
the probationer. The fold of Christ has 
but one shepherd; but, for all. that, there 
are many under-shepherds and well-marked 
subdivisions; and the task of keeping 
these subdivisions pure devolves upon those 
to whose care they are committed. A re- 
vival, from which it is impossible that ex- 
citement should be always and in all phases 
absent, isa huge drag-net, and no precau- 
tion is taken as to who shall be enfolded 
in its meshes. The separation of the good 
from the bad, in churchmembership, must 
come afterward and in cooler moments. 
Indeed, the very term ‘‘conversion” im- 
plies a condition of former life in opposi- 
tion. to the Church, and a turning, by the 
power of grace, into a new and better state; 
and the greater the sinner the greater the 
rejoicing over his recovery; for which there 
is full justification in the words of Christ 
himself. But, since an unworthy member 
may cause great scandal and shame to 
the Church, and prove a hindrance to the 
cause of the Master, and the Methodist 
Church does not profess to read the heart of 
the newcomer, he is required to remain 
six months on probation, during which 
time, by a godly walk and conversation, he 





may show himself worthy of admission into 











full connection. For the probationer him- 
self the term is equally important. As a 
rute, he has sought the Lord under a con- 
viction of sin and a desire for pardon. Find- 
ing himself an enemy to God and in danger 
of condemnation, he is led by the Spirit to 
lay aside the weapons of his warfare and 
submit himself utterly and unreservedly to 
the Saviour, and finds through faith in him 
a peace which the world cannot give. But 
this is entirely separate from denomination- 
al peculiarities, and in nowise differes from 
what may occur in any Evangelical body, or, 
indeed, in the absence of any church at all. 
And, as a matter of fact, a revival scarcely 
ever occurs with us that some of the con- 
verts do not affiliate themselves with other 
churches. To press upon him an immedi- 
ate connection with oyr own body would 
be atonce unjust and unfair, and an un- 
seemly taking advantage of the first emotions 
of love and gratitude for our own aggran- 
dizement. Whatever else may be said of 
it, the Methodist Episcopal Church is not 
loose-jointed. It has a well-digested body 
of Articles of Religion and the require- 
ments of its Discipline are clearly defined. 
No one is asked to assent to the doctrines 
of the one, or bind himself by the restric- 
tions of the other, till he has carefully 
weighed the consequences of his action. 
The work of instruction begins at the earli- 
est moment. The Book of Discipline, in 
which all these matters are contained, is 
put into his hands, he is urged to attend 
constantly upon the public preaching of the 
Gospel, and special stress is laid upon the 
reading of the Bible. But for the closer 
guardianship and watchfulness over the 
young Christian another and very important 
means is employed, without which the pro- 
bation is likely to bear little fruit. 

We need hardly say that we refer to the 
Class-meeting, which is its necessary correl- 
ative. No part of the economy of Method- 
ism is so little understood as this. By 
some it has been looked upon asa sort of 
confessional, where the convert is expected 
to lay bare his innermost heart; others 


ish bond with which the new-comer is held 
in subjection; neither of which comes any- 
where near. the truth. It is simply impossi- 
ble that the pastor of a church should have 
such intimate relations with his entire flock 
that he may be able to guide them carefully 
in the every-day footsteps of their religious 
life. The class-leader is a sub-pastor, ap- 
pointed by himself, and responsible direct- 
ly to him, to whom is. entrusted a certain 
portion of the flock. Upon his selection 
depends much of the efficiency of the regu- 
lar ministerial work. Pre-eminently he 
must be one in whom the church has thor- 
ough confidence. But piety alone, though 
of the very highest, is not a sufficient quali. 
fication. He ought to be a man of such 
culture that his mind is free from all sus- 
picion of narrowness; of a temperament 
which, while it recognizes the difficulties of 
a Christian life, is not easily discouraged; a 
careful student of the Scriptures, with the 
faculty of readily applying their passages 
of warning, reproof, or consolation as may 
be fitted to the wants of those who are 
under his care; above all, he should possess 
that subtle gift which we call ‘‘ tact,” that 
he may not needlessly wound the most 
sensitive, and-.which will instinctively 
guide him aright either in the public re- 
sponses in the class or in the more inti- 
mate relations of private intercourse. So 
far from turning or seeking to turn the 
class into a confessional, he will at once 
define what matters are proper to be 
spoken of, and so put the stranger imme- 
diately at his ease. But, at the same time, 
while proclaiming the largest liberty as to 
speaking or keeping silent, he will en- 
courage the timid member to tell of his 
trials, his temptations, his victories, and 
his joys, and in his: replies direct his mind 
to those texts of Scripture which bear 
most directly upon his case. Above all, he 
will constantly urge the young convert to 
seek strength and aid from Him) who 
‘‘loved him and gave himself for him,” 
and to take his life as the constant pattern 
for his own. He will be careful not to 
burden the mind of the neophyte with the 
intricacies of theological dogma, wisely 
leaving that to the teaching of the pulpit; 
but. he will endeavor by every means in 





hispower to build upa strong Christian 


have represented it as the emblem of a slav- . 
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life, resting with firm faith on the words of 
Jesus: “If any man ‘will do his‘ will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whetherit be 
of God or whether I speak of mipdelf.” 
Such a class is always attractive, andr the 
more regularly it is attended | the dearer it 
becomes. But the successful leader does 
more than this. He is the intimate dsso- 
eiate and adviser of every member of his 
class: Without obtruding himself unduly, 
he knows the temporal condition of each 
one, and thus learns how to sympathize in 
all their difficulties. He is not above nor 
below any one of them, but mioves along 
on the same plane. They are a little com- 
pany on a journey toa common destina- 
tion. The leader is the captain, keeping a 
step in advance, to clear away the dif- 
ficulties and point out the dangers. ‘ He 
rallies them for defense when the enemy ad- 
vances fiercely to the attack, he leads 
them when the tide of battle calls them to 
go forward, and in the hour of victory they 
rejoice together. No greater trust can the 
Church put in any man’s hands. One 
especial point remains to be noted and to 
which we call careful attention, He is in 
constant communication with the pastor. 
To him, as the overseer of the church, he is 
entirely loyal. Where this loyalty does not 
exist, common honesty should lead him to 
resign his class-book. Who does not see 
how great a safeguard is thrown about the 
probationer and what care is taken for his 
welfare and instruction by this simple 
means of grace? 

The question is frequently asked: What is 
the relation of the probationer to the Ohwrch ? 
And it has been assumed that we impose 
an unauthorized barrier to church admis- 
sion. This is not so. A probationer has 
all the privileges and most of the rights of 
amember in full connection. He receives 
the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper; is gladly welcomed as a participant 
in the exercises of the prayer-meeting; en- 
joys to the full, so long.as he walks 
worthily, the countenance of those longer 
in the way and who have undergone 
the same discipline as himself; and, 
indeed, is treated with a tenderness 
and consideration that rarely fail to bind 
him closer to the Church. He is only de- 
barred from the inner economy of the 
Methodist Church for six months. The 
relation is entirely voluntary and recip- 
rocal. If, on examination of her doctrine 
and discipline, he finds that be cannot give 
them the hearty assent required before he 
can be admitted into full membership in 
the Church,’ no formality waits upon his 
withdrawal. If the Church, dissatisfied 
with his walk or the non-acceptance of 
her teaching, sees that he is not in sym- 
pathy with her, the option of refusing him 
admittance is as free to her as was the 
declining to enter to him. No stigma can 
rest on either party for severing a relation 
for which distinct provision was made at 
the time of its establishment, én the ground 
of doctrinal differences. But he is taught 
that he cannot go back to the world with- 
out stigma. If the cause of disagreement 
be a failure in Christian living, a going 
back to the flesh-pots of Egypt, neither 
pastor nor leader will spare any pains for 
his reclamation. He has been, though 
for ever so short a time, one of the 
family, and his voluntary connection with 
the Church and the class, albeit in a 
subordinate relation, gives both. the 
right of affectionate expostulation and 
precludes the idea‘of impertinent interfer- 
ence. If he remain obdurate, and will not 
conform to plain Christian duty, no pub. 
licity is given to his backsliding, and his 
name is dropped from the class-beok with 
grief and often with tears. No trial comes 
to disturb the peace of ‘the Church nor to 
herald his disgrace. But even this is not 
done until every means has been exhausted 
for his recovery. The probation is extend- 
ed from month to month, his case carefully 
considered at the leaders’ meeting, and not 
until further delay is useless does his name 
cease to be called at the assembling of the 
class to which he was assigned. If the dif- 
ference is a matter of rules, doctrine, or 
polity, and is so radical that no true union 
could Be had, the probationer is recom- 
mended, not as a matter of right, but of 
Christian courtesy, to the Evangelical body 
among whom he desires to find a congenial 





home. Much as the Methodist may love 
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his Church, and the attachment is usually 
very strong, he yet more respects the liberty 
that allows the least of Christ’s children to 
worship him in the way and with those he 
can do it the most heartily and consistently. 

To those who have carefully read the 
foregoing remarks it must be apparent 
that the question propounded to us by the 
editor of this journal—‘‘How do you succeed 
in saving so large a percentage of your 
probationers?”— which was the cause of this 
article, is more than half answered. The 
personal reply, necessarily savoring of an 
egotism we would gladly avoid, can dolittle 
more than show how, in our particular case, 
the principles laid down have been applied. 
Still, having begun, we will not shrink; 
the more so because the methods, rather 





than the man, are involved and are such 












W. ¥F. MALLALIEU, D.D. 


A @ReaT and good man has fallen. 
Wherever the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has a member, and she encircles the world, 
sincere grief will be felt when it is known 
that the earthly career of this true friend 
of God and man has closed. It has been 
given to but few of this or any other gen- 
eration to exert so widely extended and 
beneficent influence as the subject of this 
sketch. Of him it may be said, with special 
emphasis, that he lived not for himself 
alone, but for others. None were too poor 
to command his help, none too lowly to 
escape his notice, none too degraded to 
mise his sympathy, and none too crushed 
by oppression or wronged by injustice to 
fail of his courageous fellowship and love. 
Gilbert Haven is a name that will go down 
to history, and will be most profoundly 
cherished and reverenced by the long-en- 
slaved millions of the South. 

His ancestors were of genuine Saxon 
stock and were noted for the best peculiar- 
ities of the race. They were pure-blooded 
New Englanders. They were full of the 
ideas and habits which distinguish the best 
of New England’s sons and daughters. 
His grandfather was with Washington in 
that terrible winter at Valley Forge and 
was a tried and trusted friend of the 
Father of his Country. His father was a 
man noble in build, of great dignity of ap- 
pearance, and one who commanded the 
respect and confidence of his fellow-towns- 
men. For many years he held office— 
town, state, and national—and always dis- 
charged his duties with conscientious faith- 
fulness. The Havens, father, uncle, or 
cousin, for more than thirty years, until 
within a few months, have been in charge 
of the United States sub-Treasury in Bos- 
ton, and never a breath of suspicion 
against their perfect integrity. His mother, 
who yet lives, at the advanced age of 93, 
is one of the typical women of New En- 
gland. Brave, faithful, womanly, full of 
good words and work, intellectually keen 
and strong, she never failed to believe in 
goodness and God. Of such stock Gilbert 
Haven was born, in the beautiful town of 
Malden, Mass., five miles distant from the 
State House in Boston, Sept. 19th, 1821; 
and here, in the home of his childhood, 
the very place of all others he would have 
chosen, surrounded by his family and 
friends, he died, a few minutes after six 
o'clock, on the morning of Saturday, Jan. 
8d, 1880. 

Of his immediate kindred he leaves to 
mourn his loss his aged and deeply-afflicted 
mother; his married sister, Mrs. George 
Cox, of Malden; his maiden sister, Han- 
nah; and his son, William Ingraham Haven, 
now a student in Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, N. J.; and his daughter, 
Mary M. Haven, a student in Boston Uni- 
versity. 

His early home was one of comfort, though 
not of wealth; but it was a home where the 
Word of God was read and honored. His 
parents had not been reared in the Meth- 
odist Church; but hearing its preachers, 
and studying its doctrines, and attain- 
ing its experience, they both heartily 
identified themselves with the then de- 
spised people, though at the cost of great 





worldly prospects of honor and profit. 
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From the day their choice was made they 
never faltered in their loyalty to their church, 
but were alike devoted whether in evil] re- 
port or good report. All the early home 
influences were thus decidedly and earnest- 
ly Christian. 

Like other boys of his own age and cir- 
cumstances, he commenced his education 
in the district school, and continued in it 
until desires to enter a business life led him 
to seek and obtain a situation as a dry 
goods clerk in a retail store on Hanover 
Street, Boston. Here his diligence and 
constant attendance to his employment soon 
put him at the head of all the salesmen in 
the store. The young man who stood next 
to him is now at the head of the largest dry 
goods establishment in Boston, and all 
‘through these years, with strangely differ- 
ent lives, these two rival salesmen have been 
n terms of familiar friendship. But the 
pall of God reached the soul of young Haven, 

nd he turned away from the flattering 
. ects of wealth, to gain an education. 
Like many another young man, dreaming of 
untried possibilities, he made his way to Wil- 
braham for his college preparatory course, 
and in due time graduated, and entered 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn., 
from whence he graduated with honor in the 
somewhat celebrated class of 46. He soon 
after accepted a situation as professor of 
ancient languages in Amenia Seminary, N. 
Y., and at the end of two years was elected 
principal of that institution. This position 
he held for three years, and then in the 
spring of 1851 he entered the regular work 
of the itinerant ministry, by connecting 
himself with the New England Conference, 
which that yearmet, April 23d, at Newbury- 
port, Mass., and was presided over by the 
late Bishop Janes. He was stationed for 
two years each at Northampton, Wilbra- 
ham, Westfield, Roxbury, and Cambridge, 
all in Massachusetts. At the latter place, 
after a married life of ten years, his wife, 
Mary Ingraham, of Amenia, N. Y., died, 
leaving a sorrow in the heart of her hus- 
band that was never assuaged. From 
thenceforth his home was desolate, and’ his 
children were placed with his father’s fam- 
ily, at Malden. The Conference of 1861 
met in Boston, April 84, at which time he 
asked fora supernumerary relation, with the 
purpose of visiting Europe; but the way 
opened with the attack on Sumter, April 
18th, and he immediately offered his serv- 
ices to Gov. John A. Andrew, the famous 
war governor of Massachusetts, his inti- 
mate friend, and on the 18th of April he 
reccived his commission (the first one is- 
sued in the war) as chaplain of the Eighth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, 
commanded by Benjamin F. Butler. The 
regiment was made up from Essex and 
Middlesex counties, and in its ranks 
were representatives from Bunker Hill, 
and Lexington, and Concord. The 
regiment, with its chaplain, cut its way 
through to Washington, and was of im- 
mense service in those early days of the 
great conflict. The letters then written by 
Chaplain Haven to various papers excited 
great attention, and the results proved that 
he had a clear, prophetic view of the mag- 
nitude and consequences of the struggle. 
He understood that the Almighty God had 
arisen to give deliverance to the oppressed, 
and, cost what it might, that purpose would 
be accomplished. Well would it have been 
for the nation if timid, time-serving pol- 
iticians, called statesmen, could have seen 
with like vision the needs and duty of that 


momentous hour. 
At the close of his military enlistment he 


served for a brief time the Clinton-street 
M. E. Church in Newark, N. J.; but fail- 
ing health and other causes led him in 1862 
to set out on his formerly contemplated 
visit to Europe. He was gone about fifteen 
months, during which time he traveled ex 
tensively in Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Greece. He made many long excursions on 
foot in England, did Switzerland in the 
same manner, and walked the entire dis- 
tance, along the Rhine from Cologne to 
Mayence, visiting every castle of any prom- 
inence on the banks of that storied river. 
He saw with open eyesand heard with open 
ears, and few men have brought home more 
of information and incident and real cul- 
ture than did he from this extended trip. 
Returning from Europe, he was stationed 





in Boston, as pastor of the North Russell 
Street M. E. Church; but, the locality of 
the place of worship being unfavorable 
and an excellent church being in the mar- 
ket, he secured the co-operation of several 
wealthy Methodists of Boston, and pur- 
chased Grace Church, on Temple Street, 
now occupied by the First M. E. Church of 
Boston. He continued to be the popular 
and successful pastor of thie church until 
1867, when he was elected editor of Zion’s 
Herald, the denominational paper of the 
Methodists of New England. He remained 
in this position until he was made bishop. 
He was first elected to General Conference 
in 1868, and was returned again in 1872. 
The General Conference of 1872 met in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 1st, and Bishop 
Haven was elected on Wednesday, May 
22d. There were eight new bishops. made 
at that Conference, and Bishop Haven was 
the seventh in the order of election. By 
vote of the General Conference, the official 
residences of the new bishops were desig- 
nated, and they were allowed to select their 
homes by seniority. The result was that, 
when it came Bishop Haven’s choice, At- 
lanta, Ga., and San Francisco, Cal., were 
the only places left, and, feeling that the 
hand of God was in the matter and sin- 
cerely hoping to benefit and bless the 
colored people of the South, he chose 
Atlanta as his home, and to his dying day 
he recognized in the event the over-ruling 


providence of God. 
Since his induction into the office of 


Bishop he has been most laborious. His 
nature was active and earnest, if not rest- 

less, and his official position gave him 
fullest opportunity to exercise it. His first 
tour in ‘the discharge of his duties otook 
him into the far northwest—Minnesota, Da- 
kota, and up into the province of Mantito- 
ba, in the Queen’s dominions. In addition 
to his regular episcopal visitations, which 
inthe eight years, not quite completed, 
have taken him again and again through- 
out the length and breadth of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, he has made 
other extensive tours. In 1872 and 18738 
(fall and winter) he went to Mexico, to 
establish there a mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The task assigned him 
he accomplished with most extraordinary 
success. His knowledge of men and af- 
fairs found full play in securing a most 
eligible site for the mission in the very 
heart of the capital, and in laying the 
foundations of a work which has developed 
far beyond the reach of the most sanguine 
faith. He went out to Mexico ofa Vera 
Cruz, and returned overland, traveling, by 
diligence and unattended, the entire dis- 
tance from Mexico City to the Rio Grande 
del Norte. In the winter of 1876 and 
1877 he visited the West Coast of Af- 
rica. He sailed in the fall of 1876 from 
New York, in the brig ‘‘ Jasper,” and re- 
mained in Africa, making thorough and 
extended and much-needed investigations 
of the work of the M. E. Church in that 
land, and contracting there the deadly 
malaria, the seeds of the disease which 
eventually caused his death. He returned 
home by way of Spain and France and 
England, in the early spring of 1877, and 
from that time till he fell at his post he 
continued his labors, with only three short 
weeks of vacation, during which he was 
almost constantly engaged with various 
cares. His last extended tour took him to 
the Pacific Coast, including all‘ the Rocky 
Mountain conferences, as well as those of 
California and Oregon. During this trip 
he was doing the work of three men, in his 
correspondence, preaching, lecturing, mak- 
ing addresses on an endless variety of sub- 
jects, besides presiding in the conferences. 
While in California, it will be remembered 
that it was his privilege, at the head of the 
California Annual Conference, to extend to 
General Grant the first welcome home 
tendered him by any religious body. 

He returned from his Western journey 
wearied and worn with work and travel; 
but immediately hastened to the South, to 
care for pressing interests in than section. 
Thence in November he came to New York, 
after having been present at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Board of Bishops, to attend 
the meeting of the Missionary Society of 
the Church. There he was as active and 
efficient as ever in planning for wide exten- 
sion of the mission field. It was not enough 
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that he should have been the most zealous 
promoter of the mission to Italy; that he 


should have founded the thriving mission 


to Mexico; that he should have given a new 
impetus to the work in Africa; but with 
equal earnestness he plead and planned for 
a mission to France and the extension of 
the Bulgarian work so as to include the Le- 
vant and Jerusalem, and succeeded in the 
extension of the Western work s0 as to in- 
clude Alaska and all other unoccupied ter- 
ritory in those far-away regions. 

All this accomplished, he spoke of visit- 
ing his Malden home, and resting and 
recruiting, preparatory for the next General 
Conference, in May prox. On the 18th 
of November he attended the funeral of 
his old friend, the Rev. G. F. Cox, 
of Salem, Mass.; on November 19th he 
lectured in the People’s Church, Boston; 
and on Sunday, November 23rd, he was in 
Malden and listened to a sermon in the 
Methodist Church. During the service a 
strange pain was felt in hishands; it seemed 
to ¢reep up his arms; it filled his chest, 
until the distress was almost wnendurable. 
He went from the church to his mother’s 
residence—only a few steps from the church 
—passed over the threshold, never more to 
cross it till carried t6 the grave. Godin his 
infinite mercy-let him come home e his 
mother and kindred to die. : 

Bishop Haven was @ brave, uettaieel, 
self-sacrificing man. When alittle boy, he 
braved the frowns of the village school- 
teacher, who would wrongfully punish a 
poor colored girl, smaller than himself, a 
waif from the poor-house, whom nobody 
cared for or loved; and he succeeded in 
securing. for her immunity from the threat- 
ened chastisement. The boy of eight was 
father of the man, From that day onward 
to the close of life he was the constant 
friend and champion of the colored people. 
Those who may have wondered at his sym- 
pathy with the poor slaves of the South 
will understand that the wicked treatment 
of the poor col achoolmate of his 
boyhood made the man and bishop hate 
caste and tyranny with a perfect hatred. 
If ever a man counted not his life 
dear unto him, that he might bless 
the crvshed and helpless, that man was 
Bishop Haven. More than once has he 
been heard to say that, from first to last, he 
never traveled in the South without fecling 
as one does on going into battle. He took 
his life in his hand, for he knew he was 
hated by the sham Christians of the South 
and by the heartless tyrants who trample 
on the weak. But the Almighty hand cov- 
ered him and he was kept. His life in the 
South was full of incidents, which illus- 
trate his dauntless courage and his devotion 
tothe oppressed. He rebuked sin in high 
places and low, and proclaimed God's eter- 
nal truth, whether men would hear or for. 
bear. 

At the time of his death he was a trustee 
of Boston University, Wesleyan University, 
and many of the recently founded colleges 
of the South, and it should be recorded in 
this connection that Bishop Haven was in- 
tensely interested in the cause of education. 
It was through his personal efforts and in- 
fluence that the late Isaac Rich left his es 
tate, valued at the time of his death at two 
millions of dollars, to found the Boston 
Univérsity, which thus owes its existence 
indirectly to the Bishop. He was also in. 
terested especially in the work of education 
in the South. Through his means the 
Church now owns four hundred acres of 
the most eligible land within a circuit of 
the city limits of Atlanta, where now are 
going up the walls of the first of a group of 
college buildings, which will eventually 
make Atlanta the great university city of 
the South. 

His personal scholarship was wide and 
various. He was/a devourer of books. He 
‘tegan when a boy in the old town library 
of Malden, and continued as he commenced 
all through his life. It was the wonder of 
those who knew him best how soon he 
could find out all a book contained. His 
book notices for the press were models of 
this kind. He seemed to have knowledge 
on all subjects and was at home in all 
departments of literature. His fund of 
quotations was apparently inexhaustible. 
Especially was he familiar with the poets, 
from the days of Homer to the latest of 





note in this or other lands. His literary 
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Jabors were most remarkable. In addition 
to a most voluminous correspondence, he 
found time to write for magazines, quarter- 
lies, and newspapers, of widely different 
character, all over the country. His first 
published book was ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Wal- 
let,” giving an account of his travels in 
Western Europe; then a “ Life of Father 
Taylor”; then a volume of “National Ser- 
mons”; and finally ‘Our Next-Door 
Neighbor; or, a Winter in Mexico.” 
Another volume was ready for the press 
some monthsago, with the probable title of 
“Christ the Consoler.” In conversation 
Bishop Haven exceled, for all his rare treas- 
ures of learning were fully at his com- 
mand. There was such ample informa- 
tion, such broad and critical knowledge of 
men and things, such a genial flow of spirits, 
such sparkling of wit, such real humor and 
pathos, such thorough good breeding, such 
an earnest, whole-souled way of putting his 
points, that no one could help being inter- 
ested, if not captivated. 

He was more; he wasa Christian. But 
still he loved his Church: loved it because 
of its doctrines, its achievements, and its 
possibilities; loved it because it had brought 
him to the joyful, conscious experience of 
pardon and salvation; loved it because it 
harmonized with his views of philosophy, 
science, and revelation, and because it is 
adapted to the needs of the universal fam- 
fly of man. He was no narrow-minded 
sectarian, no bigot, for he loved all the 
people of God of whatever name. He 
counted his friends among all the churches, 
and, though he might strike hard and 
square what he thought was wrong in any 
of them, yet he was ever ready to appreciate 
all that was excellent. He was radically 
Evangelical, a hearty Methodist, a genuine 
Christian. 

Asa preacher he was quiet in his style, 
though earnest. His voice was pleasant 
and well under control. His themes were 
varied, many of his sermons being em- 
inently practical. During the last few 
years he has preached at various camp- 
meetings, with extraordinary power. With- 
out any notes at all, he would follow the 
closest line of thought, rising step by step, 
till, lost in the grandeur of the subject, he 
would carry everything before him with re 
sistless power. His conference addresses 
were characterized by a rare felicity of 
adaptation and by the manifest sympathy 
which he had for those who were about 
entering the work and to whom these ad- 
dresses were words of tender Christian 
counsel. He wasa most excellent presid- 
ing officer and gave almost universal satis- 
faction in his administration of law and 
discipline. 

In his nature there were no manifestations 
of an ungenerous spirit; nothing of mal- 
ice, nothing of vindictiveness. He was a 
chivalrous foe, a glorious friend. If some 
disliked him for his opinions and the way 
he stated them, others were bound to him 
by the strongest ties and were willing to 
stand by him at any peril or sacrifice. 

He was a born reformer, and, with the 
ability equal or greater of Garrison or 
Phillips, he was their superior in every ele- 
ment of consecration to the work of help- 
ing to uplift the suffering freedmen. He 
was a far better friend to them than either 
of these much and deservedly praised 
philanthropists. But his work is done 
and his busy hands and active brain are 
quiet in death, and many there are who 
will ask: ‘‘ How did he die?” 

Surely, it was not dying. It was, rather, 
a triumphant march to an eternal corona- 
tion. His exit from the world realized the 
promise of Jesus: ‘‘He that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” After six 
weeks of wasting sickness, the morning of 
Saturday, Jan. 3d, dawned with wonderful 
beauty upon the earth. The attending 
physician made his usual early call, and 
found that during the night a great change 
had taken place in the condition of the 
Bishop. The truth could not be concealed 
that it was his last day of earthly life. The 
fact was stated to him and to the family. 
Hitherto friends had been excluded; but 
now the dying Bishop's request, was grant- 
ed that he might see his intimate friends. 
The news was sent to Boston and elsewhere, 
and many availed themselves of the priv- 
flege. The family, and relations, and old 
weighbors, and long-ago schoolmates, and 
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‘ministers, one after another, or in groups, 


‘gathered ardund the bedside of the dying 


man. His mind was perfectly clear and 
his voice natural, though speaking with 
some difficulty. For nearly eight hours he 
welcomed those who came to see him, and, 
with strangely loving and appropriate 
words, he gave them his last expressions of 
friendship. 

To one brother in the ministry he said: 
“* Preach the whole Gospel—a whole Heav- 
en, a whole Hell, a whole Christ.” To an- 
other he said: ‘‘Stand by the old Church.” 
To another: ‘My dear brother, you and I 
would not have this so [referring to his dy- 
ing]; but God knows best, and itis all right, 
all right,” and then went on tosay: ‘“‘It is 
so pleasant, so beautiful. It is so delightful 
dying. The angels are here. God lifts me 
up so in his arms, I cannot see the River of 
Death. There isnoriver. It is all light. 
I'm floating away from earth up into Heav- 
en. I’m gliding away into God.” He was 
ever whispering the name of Jesusin thein- 
tervels of hisconversation. ‘‘ Precious Je- 
sus! Precious Jesus! Blessed Jesus! Blessed 
Jesus!” Thrice he exclaimed, with holy 
triumph: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest!” 
The last minister to bid him farewell was 
an old and long-time friend. ‘‘ Good- 
night,” said the brother, as he turned away. 
** Good-night,” said the Bishop; ‘‘ but when 
we meet again it will be good-morning.” 
Last of all, the Bishop took leave of his 
children and his mother and sisters. The 
sacredness of that last farewell we will not 
disturb. It was the verge of Heaven. It 
was Heaven. Heaven and earth touched. 
After this, the Bishop seemed to fall asleep, 
and rested quietly asa child for almost an 
hour; then, once more opening his eyes, he 
appeared to take one last look of earth and. 
friends, and he was not, for God had taken 
him to himself. He had entered into rest. 

CHELSEA, Mass. 





LOVE. 
BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 


PENELOPE weaveth o’er and o’er, 
As faithful waiteth she 

Her lord’s return from Calypso’s shore, 
Oh ! rare Penelope! 





Old Love hath triumph over new, 
Old Love hath mighty arms, 

Reaching adown the far seas blue 
T’ unbind Calypso’s charms. 


Proud sails again Ulysses spreads, 
Flieth his heart before ; 

Penelope weaveth endless threads 
And waiteth on the shore. 


The Siren’s isle must passéd be, 
Ah! Love, port hard the helm, 

Lest the hope of true Penelope 
The song-waves overwhelm. 


Floats the mad music in the wind, 
But the sailor’s ears so fast 

Great Love did close and sweetly bind 
Ulysees to the mast. 


The fair ship flieth on and on, 
Love sets the needle straight ; 

Penelope, thy faith hath won— 
Ulysses’s at the gate. 





A FEW WORDS WITH MR. SCHURZ. 





BY COL. BE. C. KEMBLE, 
Lats Lepaw InsPscror. 


To Tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Tue Secretary of the Interior has re- 
peatedly declared that the Ponca Indians 
were greviously wronged by their removal 
from their location on the Missouri River 
to the Indian Territory, and that the pres- 
ent Administration, when it came into 
power, did all that was in its power to 
remedy the wrong. 

In your issue of the 18th of December I 
called attention to the fact that the removal 
was made after Mr. Schurz became Secretary 
of the Interior, and, therefore, necessarily 
under his orders; and, as the officer charged 
with the duty of removing these Indians, 
I assume my share of responsibility for the 
execution of those orders. ° 

In Tae INDEPENDENT of January 1st, 
Mr. Schurz, ‘‘ while admitting that my 
statement [of the removal] in the main 
accords with the official record,” thinks “‘it 
gives rise to a serious misapprehension of 
thefacts.” He then proceeds to show that 
it was the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 





in his department who sent the telegrams 
directing me to “‘ press the removal,” etc. 

I had already said that the telegrams 
came from the Indian Office, but with the 
official sanction of the Secretary. How 
otherwise could they have been sent? 

Mr. Schurz says: ‘‘The remoyal was 
effected immediately after taking charge of 
my present position,” etc. 

The final removal of the Poncas from 
their Nebraska home was not effected until 
the middle of May, over two months from 
the time Mr. Schurz took charge of his 
present position. He says also: 

‘On the Ponca affair I had to take the 
judgment of the then Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Hon. J. Q. Smith, which, I 
have no doubt, was conscientiously formed 
and which, as I subsequently found, was 
largely based upon the reports he received 
from Mr. Kemble.” 

Mr. Schurz does not attempt to impeach 
the accuracy of my reports; but the re- 
mainder of his article, which is headed 
“The Removal of the Poncas,” is mainly 
directed to the removal of the responsibility 
for their removal from himself, the head of 
his department, to his subordinates and to 
the Indians themselves. He had before 
sought to place the responsibility for this 
‘grievous wrong” on the previous Ad- 
ministration. 

This honorable Secretary seems also to 
have forgotten that he had officially sanc- 
tioned the pressure brought to bear in the 
removal of the Poncas. He says the dis- 
patch urging me to ‘‘ press the removal,” 
etc., was new to him until he saw it in my 
narrative, published in Tae INDEPENDENT. 
This compels me to remind Mr. Schurz thet 
this whole Ponca business was brought be- 
fore him, step by step, by Commissioner 


Smith, and afterward fully explained in- 


detail by myself in person. Not only the 
facts of the unwillingness of a part of the 
Poncas to be removed, but all the hardships 
of the case and the circumstances which, 
from first to last, make up the “ griev- 
ous wrong” of which he speaks, were 
fully set before him. Appeals in their be- 
half also were made to him by persons who, 
like Mr. Tibbles, now going about the 
country with Standing Bear, had got hold 
of parts of their story and were zealously 
affected by what they had heard, both for 
the good of the Indians and of themselves- 
Mr. Schurz could have stopped the whole 
business, had he been so disposed. Is it 
necessary for me to say that it was his duty 
to do so, if he did not then clearly under- 
stand the case, or if he suspected that a 
wrong was being done? 

I am rather surprised that Mr. Schurz 
should quote dispatches from me disclosing 
the weakness and inefficiency of his admin- 
istration. But, since he is not ashamed to 
print as his own justification a telegram in 
which I say: ‘‘ Bishop Hare and Mr. Hin- 
man, now with me, unite in asking Depart- 
ment to stand firm. . . . The Indians 
will go peacefully if you will act decisive- 
ly,” ete., I may perhaps be allowed to 
make the following further extracts from 
official documents, ‘‘ new” to the public, at 
we te Inperenpence, K., Feb. 23d, 1877. 
“*To Commissioner Indian Affairs : 

“Important to know at once if Department 
will insist on removal of Poncas, even if they 
should withdraw their consent. 

“  “Keweis, Inspector.” 
** Wasurnoron, D. C., Feb. 234. 

“Removal of Poncas will be insisted upon. 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud must move this 
summer to Missouri River. Their presence 
will render further stay of Poncas at old loca- 
tion impossible. SmitH, Commissioner.” 

Three days after this came the following 
from the Commissioner (Feb. 26th): 

‘*Proceed to Ponca Agency, and remove In- 
dians without delay to Kaw Reservation.” 
And the following by mail in an official 
order from the Commissioner (Feb. 28th): 

“Tt is to be regretted that the Ponca delega- 
tion have not acted in good faith, either to this 
office or to their people. Their wishes were 
consulted, and the opportunity was afforded 
them to select their future home; but they 
have miserably failed to meet the expectations 
entertained of them. The removal of the tribe 
is a great necessity and must be effected, not- 
withstanding the objection some of them man- 
ifest against it. Of this determination you 
will fully advisethem.” . . . 

- After I had returned to the Ponca Reser- 
vation, and fully one-half of the Indians 





had announced their willingness to. go 
to the Indian Territory, and my prepara- 
tions were made, transportation contracts 
signed, and the first train ready-te start, 
came a telegraphic inquiry from the Indian 
Office, evoked by the opposition which 
interested white men were raising, who 
dreaded the removal of the wild Sioux to 
their vicinity (March 27th): 

“ Have they [the Poncas] fully consented te 
go? Such consent must be obtained.” 


To which the following reply was sem 
(March 27th): 

“*. . . . Poncas gave their unequivocal 
consent ; but now, ander influence of outside 
parties, part of them are disaffected. Think 
there will be no trouble in removing them. I 
have fully reported to you all the facts, and 
ask to be allowed to proceed according to 
plans already perfected, or to report to Wash- 
ington at once in person.” 


Then came the renewed order from the 
Department (March 28th) ‘‘ Proceed with 
the removal,” signed by the Commissioner. 

On the 5th of April I reported, by mail, 
every fact in connection with the work as- 
signed to me. In this letter I showed the 
nature and extent of the oppositionI was 
meeting in the tribe. I also stated that I 
had been repeatedly urged by some of the 
best men of the tribe, friendly to the re- 
moval, to send for troops to intimidate the 
Indian soldier lodge, which had begun to 
threaten those who desired to go to the In- 
dian Territory, and that I had concluded to 
send for a small detachment. I closed my 
letter by stating: ‘‘I desire instructions in 
case any of the tribe should insist upon 
remaining here or going to the Omaha 
Agéncy.” 

On the 10th came the following message 
over the wire from the Commissioner: 
‘* Strong opposition to removal of Poncas. 
Give facts and your views by telegraph.” 

It was in reply to this dispatch that I 
sent the message of April 11th, quoted by 
Mr. Schurz and referred to above. Then 
came the order, for the sixth or seventh 
time, ‘‘ Press the removal,” etc. ‘If any 
Poncas refuse to go now, they will follow 
soon.” 

Seven days after this over one-half the 
tribe was in motion toward the Niobrara 
River, the southern boundary of their res- 
ervation. At the fords we camped for the 
night. The party opposed to the moving 
here again interfered, and were able to 
turn back many who had packed up and 
made all their preparations to go. I sent 
the following message to the Indian Office 
(April 17th): ’ 

“Am now crossing the Niobrara, with most 
of-the upper camps. These go willingly. 
The Niobrara Camp, under advice of lawyers, 
who wait on opposite bank, will not move 
until compelled. You must allow me to turn 
them over to military or leave them. They 
are not excited or threatening, though many 
would go if they dared. Answer immediately 
and decisively.” 

To this came back the following mes- 
sage (April 17th): 

‘* Have too little information to decide what 
should be done. How many Indians refuse to 
go? What proportion of influential members 
of tribe refuse? Will those already started 
go on if others remain? What is your recom- 
mendation ?”’ A 

At this point I dropped the work, and, 
without orders, hastened to Washington. 
On the 23d inst. I had an interview with the 
present Secretary. He had been informed 
of all the facts before; but they were again 
recited to him. I then asked to be in- 
formed if it was the intention of the De- 
partment to proceed with the removal, and 
was answered affirmatively. These facts 
are all on file in the record-room of the 
Department. 

And now Mr. Schurz informs us that 
“he had to take the judgment of the Com- 
missioner”; that the order to press the re- 
moval ‘“‘ which seems to be attributed to 
him was entirely new to me” (him) when 
he saw it in print in your columns! 

I will add that this was not my last ex- 
perience, while an officer in his department 
and receiving my orders through his pres- 
ent Commissioner, Hayt, in which the 
characteristic vacillation and evasiveness 
of the politician that heis obstructed and 
embarrassed the faithful discharge of duty. 

It would make this article too long to 
review the whole of the Secretary's defense, 
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for troops ‘‘ repeatedly and in very urgent 
language,” and that he could give many 
extracts from Mr. Kemble’s letters ‘‘ to show 
his urgency and anxiety in this respect.” 

I simply meet these statements with a 
square denial. Let him produce his proofs, 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 


(DELIVERED I” THE OL» Sours Crurnca, Boston, 
Jas. STH.) 
CARLYLF’S EVERLASTING YEFA, OR THE 
VALUE OF SECRET PRAYER, 


Tue Pre_vupe.—DisitoraL Mormonism. 


Tue Old South was thronged at noon Mon- 
day, January 5th, to its uppermost gallery 
with an andience anxious to listen to Mr. 
Cook's renewed discussion of ‘‘ Disloyal Mor- 
monism.”’ Large public interest in this theme 
had been awakened by the President’s recent 
public references to Mormonism, by late 
events in Utah, by the new anti-polygamy laws 
now proposed in Congress, and by Judge 
Boreman’s letter, read in the Monday Lecture- 
ship. Mr. Cook defended the President’s 
plan of dealing with the Mormon problem, 
and it was warmly approved by the audience. 
The address on ‘‘ Carlyle’s Everlasting Yea, or 
the Value of Secret Prayer,”’ closed a course 
of ten lectures on “Culture,” and was the 
culmination of the course of thought begin- 
ning with the disenssion of the question: 
** After Emerson —What? or, the Consequences 
of Concord Theism.” 


Tue PrReL_ups. 


Bluebeard asks for a seat inthe Senate. He 
stands with one hand locking the door of hfs 
chamber of horrors, and with the other he 
knocks for admission to the supreme legislative 
assembly of the foremost Christian republic of 
all time. He has stood in this attitude for 
twenty-three years and is becoming importu- 
nate. 

How large is the territory over which the 
Mormon Bluebeard exercises sway? Here is a 
superb fron relief map of the United States, 
kindly loaned to me from among their wonders 
of illustrative apparatus by the New England 
School Furnishing Company (4. R. Beal, Man- 
ager, 81 Franklin Street, Boston). Its sections 
are divisible, and I take up Utah in one hand 
and Vermont In the other and place the latter 
on the former. It fs literally true, as you 
notice, that Vermont can be hfdden away fn | 
one of the valleys of Utah and be no larger’ 
than a babe in a bed of fall size. Utah has 
84,476 square miles of territory ; Vermont only 
9,612. I take up Massachusetts, and find that I 
ean hide her away inonecorner of this polyg- 
amous couch. fLaughter.) You say that 1 
am too suggestive In my metaphors, and yet 
this is your territory, directly under the con- 
trol of Congress, and its legal condition de- 
pends upon national legislation as much as 
softened wax depends for its form upon the 
fingers which manipulate ft. This territory 
under your laws sends to Congress a polyg- 
amous delegate, who sits down at the side of 
your representatives on equal terms, 

We are poorly perceptive tn the East of the 
capacities of the region called the Basin States. 
Take up Idaho, or Arizona, or Nevada—re- 
gions into which Mormonism is extending its 
political power—and observe how small] Massa- 
chusetts is, placed anywhere on these gigantic 
stretches of the mining districts and the pas- 
tures between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevadas [illustrating]. Here is Prof. 
Brewer’s map of the forests of the Union [re- 
ferring to ‘‘ Walker’s Statistical Atlas of the 
United States,” open on the platform], and I 
beg you to notice thata thickly-wooded region 
occupies great portions of Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. Colorado has a large extent 
of forests, not as dense as those of Oregon and 
Wisconsin and Maine; but still, as this map 
shows, about equal in density to the woods 
that cover Ohio and Indiana. Utah, as you 
notice, has more forests than Nebraska. I beg 
you to study Prof. Hayden's fascinating map 
of Colorado, a piece of the finest geographical 
work ever done in America or anywhere in 
the world [referring to the new Government 
map of Colorado, open on the platform]. You 
will find in it at a glance proof that Colorado 
and Utah are not deserts. We think of the 
Basin States as if they were a dry land, where 
no man is and in which no great multitude of 
human beings can ever find a prosperous home. 
This spotted tract of yellow [referring to the 
map of Colorado] represents a stretch of sage- 
brush. When irrigated, that land is tropically 
fertile. This other shade of yellow represente 
~* Copyright, 1879, by the Rev. Josep Coox. 
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nutritious buffalo grass, which amazed me by 
its sweetness when I plucked tufte of it near 
Cheyenne. On the rivers, where the color 
deepens, you have good agricultura) land. 
But notice the large stretch of forests along 
the skirts of the mountains. The different 
colors of green show the pines, the cedars, and 
the quaking aspens. If you look at the other 
indications on this map, you will find whole 
tiers of counties underlaid with coal, and these 
mountain ranges thickly sifted in all their rifts 
with fron and silver and gold. The same is 
true of Nevada and Utah. The silver mines of 
Utah have yielded $40,000,000 worth of ore in 
the last ten years. A Salt Lake daily news- 
paper publishes five columns of mining news. 
The American Bluebeard rules over the Amer- 
ican Potosi. 

Put your ear, then, on the Wasatch Hills; 
listen to the subterranean conspiracies in pol- 
itics at Washington ; fasten your attention on 
the throbbing of the heart of Christian Amer- 
ica; and summarize, if youcan, this whole 
Mormon case ina series of propositions, one 
flowing from the other. 

1. The present anti-polygamy laws of the 
United States do not make polygamy an of- 
fense in all cases, but only polygamy which is 
not yet three years old. The statute of limita- 
tions bars prosecutions for polygamy after 
three years from the date of the ceremony of 
the polygamous marriage. 

2. Weak and toothless as this law is, it re 
mained a dead letter on the national statute- 
books until the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Reynolds case proved it to be constitu- 
tional. 

8. Under the present law, the leaders of the 
Mormon hierarchy who took plural wives more 
than three years ago t be pr ted 
The Mormon delegate in Congress, unless he 
has taken a fifth wife within three years, can- 
not be reached by this enactment. In prac- 
tice, polygamous marriages take place in Utah 
every month, are kept secret, and the violators 
of the law expect at the end of the three years 
of concealment to confess the marriages and 
langh at the law. Judge Van Zile, of Salt 
Lake City, whose opinion is everywhere re- 
spected among the Gentile population of Utah, 
lately sald: ‘‘ Removing the limitation clause 
and making polygamy a continuous offense 
is my pet measure. As it is now, an old man 
marries a young girl secretly, lets her live with 
her parents three years, and then claims her, 
and snaps his fingers at the officials.” 





4. The present national laws against polyg- 
amy have another weakness, {in the fact that 
they require evidence of the ceremony of a 
plural marriage as proof of polygamy. The 
ceremony usually takes place in the secrecy 
of a Mormon Endowment House, and trust- 
worthy evidence as to what is done there can- 
not be obtained from a Mormon before a Gen- 
tile jury. 

Not long ago a Mormon official was im- 
prisoned three days for refusing to reply to 
questions put to him on cross-examination be- 
fore a Gentile jury about a ceremony per- 
formed fn a plural marriage fn an Endowment 
House. When the time of punishment was 
over, a vast procession of Mormons met him at 
the prison-doors, to welcome, as they said, 
Daniel from the lion’s den. That collection 
of the followers of the false American prophet 
trampled the American flag under their feet 
within three days of the time when I saw the 
streets of Salt Lake City, and the tremor which 
their disloyal proceedings had caused was felt 
not only there, but from side to side of the 
Union wherever the news was understood. 


5. It has been proved by the confessions of 
apostate Mormons and by the experience of 
Federal courts in Utah that the oaths taken in 
the Mormon Endowment Houses are considered 
by Mormons to be of paramount authority over 
any oaths taken before a Gentile court under 
state or national law. 

6. It has been proved by long experience that 
the Mormon Endowment House is a nursery of 
disloyalty. - 

The new Endowment House in process of 
erection on the Temple area in Salt Lake City is 
surpassed by not more than two or three build- 
ings on this continent in cost and magnificence. 
It has narrow windows and walls of granite 
nine feet thick. It looks like the Bastile or 
Cologne Cathedral without its towers. It may 
in fifty years become serviceable as a state 
house for a loyal legislature, but whoever sees 
it will not be likely to conclude that Mormca- 
ism is to vanish in an hour. 

7. The oaths of the Mormon Endowment 
House cannot be violated without penalties 
which extend from the confiscation of goods to 
the severance of the windpipe. ([Sensation.] 

Brigham Young was often profane in the 
pulpit, and sometimes made there a gesture 
intended to symbolize the cutting of the 
throats of apostates. ‘“‘They are wicked 
men,” he would say, ‘‘and they ought to be | 
cut off’; and, with these words, he would 
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(sepsation], and the secret police well under- 
s d his meaning. You say I am here tres- 
passing on the region of the imagination ; but 
1 hold in my hand an important document, just 
issued at Salt Lake City, entitled “The Mor- 
mon Endowment House. A graphic exposure 
of the treasonable institution where polyga- 
mous marriages are solemnized. By an eye 
witness.’’ Judge Boreman, who sent it to me, 
writes on it, in his own hand: ‘‘ All apostate 
Mormons say that this statement is true, and 
I learn through private sources that the Mor- 
mons admit ite correctness.”” According to 
this document, four grips are given in the 
course of the ceremonies in the Endowment 
House. AsI read here, ‘the penalty for re- 
vealing the first grip is that you will have your 
throat cut from ear to earand your tongue 
torn from your mouth. The sign of the penal- 
ty is drawing the hand, with the thumb point- 
ing toward the throat, sharply across the 
neck” (p. 6). What did Brigham Young 
mean by this gesture, repeated again and again 
in public,a week or two before certain secret 
murders? The penalty for revealing the sec- 
ond grip is “to be sawn asunder and your 
members cast into the sea. The sign of this 
penalty was drawing the hand sharply across 
the middle of the body ”’ (p. 6). 

When the chief power of the Mormon 
Church is summarized in one man like Brigham 
Young, and he says that the followers of 
Joseph, the son of Joseph Smith, who do not 
believe in polygamy, should be cut off, and 
makes these definite gestures before an aud- 
ience who have all gone through a Mormon 
Endowment House, is that anything you can 
laugh at, my surprising friends? This is your 
territory. This is what has happened under 
your sweet and holy laws. The graves of 
those who have been buried in Utah after 
secret murders are 80 numerous that, with the 
Federal Judges of Salt Lake City, I believe 
that, if the winding-sheets of these victims 
could be put together into one banner, the 
shadow of the black flag would cover half 
Utah. Twenty years after the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, John D. Lee, one of the 
principal tools of the Mormon priesthood in 
that ghastly slaughter, expiated his crimes by 
his execution on the spot of their occurrence ; 
but men more guilty than he yet goin Utah 
unwhipped of justice. 

8. Were it not for the presence of Federal 
troops in Utah to-day, these penalties, includ- 
ing the death of apostates by what is called 
‘Blood Atonement” (that is, the shedding of 
the blood of an apostate to save his soul), 
would be executed by the priesthood, as they 
were executed in the bloody years of the 
supremacy of Brigham Young. 

“Blood Atonement” Brigham Young 
preached from the pulpit again and again, and 
not in rash extemporaneous language. The 
utterances of Brigham Young concerning 
“Blood Atonement’’ were fully reported by 
stenographers, and then revised and pruned 
by his own secretary and published in the 
official Mormon newspaper in Utah; and not 
only there, but in the Journal of Discourses, a 
Mormon publication issued at Liverpool. 
Judge Credlebaugh on the floor of Congress 
read passages out of these speeches and they 
are cited at large in the best books on Mor- 
monism. (See Stenhouse, “ Rocky Mountain 
Saints,’ p. 209). This measurelessly mon- 
strous doctrine was not only preached ; but 
again and again, in the days when Mormonism 
was isolated from the Federal power, ‘‘ Blood 
Atonement” was practiced by those who 
thought that the shedding of the blood of an 
apostate was the only way to save his soul. 

9. It is evident, from the experience of the 
Federal courts in Utah, that the laws against 
polygamy need amendment in three respects : 

(1.) Polygamy should be made a continuous 
offense, existing as long as the parties live to- 
gether as man and wife. 

(2.) The statute of limitations should not 
begin to ran until the parties cease to live to- 
gether. 

(3.) Living together as man and wife and 
recognizing each other as such should be suf- 
ficient to warrant conviction. No ceremony 
should be required to be proved. 

10. But Mormonism, as based on the En- 
dowment House oaths, has two tap-rootse— 
polygamy and priestly despotism; the latter 
supported by the tithing system, the police 
system of spies, and the power of life and 
death. 

11. Under a state constitution prohibiting polyg- 
amy, the second of these chief roots would still 
exist, and it would exist even if there were passed an 
amendment to the National Constitution prohibit- 
ing polygamy. 

12. Admitted to the Union, under state and 
national constitutional provisions prohibiting 
polygamy, Utah, manacled by this priestly des- 
potism, with its tithing system and the power of 
life and death, would have a Mormon governor, 
and state officers, and Mqrmon state judges. 
Every murder and like félony in the state 
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Mormon juries. 

18. It is the opinion of the Federal judges 
now in Utah that this set of circumstances 
might not only prevent all future trials of 
Mormon murderers, but inaugurate a reign of 
terror. 

14. Gentile mining, smelting, railroad, and 
agricultural operations under a Mormon gov- 
ernor and legislature would be taxed so as to 
become unprofitable. Gentile schools and 
churches would be so discriminated against 
by the state law that they would cease to exist. 


15. This aspect of the Mormon question has 
great significance for those who are giving 
money to establish Gentile schools and church- 
esin Utah. At present there is no security 
and no certainty that these institutions will be 
allowed to exist in Utah as a state under the 
theocratic power of the Endowment Houses 
and the Mormon priesthood. 

16. An amendment to the National Constitu- 

tion prohibiting polygamy, although useful 
and desirable, would, therefore, not be suffi- 
cient to settle the Mormon question. If Utah 
were admitted as a state, with the theocratic 
power of her priesthood unbroken, Mormon- 
ism would yet live on that second tap-root. 
Such a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy might tempt political parties in need 
of the electoral votes of Utah to admit her to 
the Union, with her disloyal Endowment House 
oaths in full power over the people, and, by be- 
ing used as an excuse for an enabling act and 
blinding the public to the actual perils of the 
case, work positive mischief. 
17. Effective legislation against Mormonism 
must cut both its tap-roots; and, therefore, 
the legislation needed should strike both at 
polygamy and at the disloyal hierarchy sup- 
ported by the tithing system and the disloyal 
oaths of the Endowment Houses. 


18. President Hayes proposes to Congress 
the disfranchisement of Mormons f6r violating 
the national laws against polygamy, and also 
disfranchisement for aiding and abetting those 
who violate these laws. In detail (See New 
York Tribune, December 26th, 1879), the Pres- 
ident recommends the establishment by Con- 
gress of a Board of Registration, consisting of 
the governor of the territory and the judges 
of the district courts, or persons who should be 
appointed bythem. The duty of this Board 
would be to pass upon the qualifications of 
every person who desired to vote in any elec- 
tion or to exercise any of the rights or priv- 
fleges of citizens. Something like the follow- 
ing examination would take place, as President 
Hayes thinks : 

Are yous Mormon? Yes. 

Are you a practieal polygamist? No. 

Do you support or countenance any one who 
fs a practical polygamist? No. 

Are you a member of the Mormon Church ? 
Yes. 

Do you pay tithes for its support? Yes. 

Who are the officers of the Mormon Churcht 
John Taylor, George Q. Cannon, and others. 

Are they polygamists? I do not know. 


-) 

On such a showing as this, the President 
thinks the Registration Board would have to 
refuse the applicant. President Hayes hopes 
that by applying such atest as this Gentiles 
only would be able to be registered. Accord- 
ing to this plan, no one not registered would 
be allowed to vote, or hold any office under 
the United States, the territory, or local gov- 
ernment, or to sit on juries. Under these ar- 


ritory would be taken out of the hands of the 
Mormons. One of the first results which the 
President expects would flow from a political 
revolution in Utah such as he would bring 
about would be the election of a Gentile 
legislature, which would act in harmony with 
the governor of the territory. Little by little, 
under a pressure like this, the President thinks 
that not only polygamy, but the payment of 
tithes, would soon become very unpopular 
amongthe Mormons in Utah. (See New York 
Tribune, Dec. 26th, 1879.) Prominent Gentile 
residents of Salt Lake City have assured him 
that neither the institution of plural marriages 
nor the theocratic power of the Church could 
survive five years under this proposed legisla- 
tion, which may God bless and speed! [Ap- 
plause.]} 

19. There are two parties among the Mor- 
mons: one a radical party, representing the 
hierarchy ; and the other a conservative party, 
made up of men of business and property, who 
would have much to lose by a collision with 
the Federal power. 

20. President Hayes’s plan strikes at the 
tithing system, as well as at polygamy. It is 
calculated to divide against each other the 
Mormon Church, by bringing the radical and 
conservative parties into open antagonism, 
and is, therefore, admirably adapted to break 
up the power of the disloyal hierarchy. 

21. This plan has the vehement approval of 
Federal judges in Utah ; and, without its ex- 
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nlation there, under a state government, would 
have no adequate protection in respect to life, 
property, and education. The Mormon pop- 
ulation of Utah is now estimated at 150,000 by 
the Mormons themselves, and the Gentile at 
only 10,000 or 12,000. 

22. It is not likely that a Congress which 
allows a seat to a leprous polygamist will leg- 
islate on the Mormon question as the case re- 
quires; and, therefore, the duty of the press 
and pulpit and independent platform is to 
arouse public sentiment and bring it up to the 
hight of demanding the practical measures 
recommended by the Federal judges in Utah 
and by the National Executive. [Applause.] 

Over the gate of Brigham Young’s grounds 
in Salt Lake City there is a rude representation 
of an eagle, striking its talons into a bee-hive. 
This is an excellent symbol of Mormonism— 
rapacity preying on industry! [Applause.] I 
have much sympathy with the bee-hive ; none 
at all with the eagle. [Laughter.] 1 pity the 
Mormon people; and, because I foresee for 
the Basin region a great future, I wish the 
talons of the voracious hierarchy to be taken 
swiftly out of the honey gathered in Utah by 
the energy of these peasants brought over 
from Europe. But the symbol above the gate 
isnot complete. You must wind around that 
humming straw hive some emblem of the 
Mormon secret, deadly police. Let a viper 
with poisonous fangs coil around the hive and 
take his directions from the eagle above him, 
and your symbol is more perfect than it was. 
And yet it is not complete. You must add the 
bird of the night (the owl), which often lives, 
it is said, in the same hole with the rattle- 
snake. This winged creature will represent 
the subtlest misleading element in Mormon- 
ism—priestly fanaticism, the solemn pretense 
of possessing individual access to God’s se- 
crets, personal inspiration, the idea that God 
speaks through the prophet, the revelator, and 
seer at the hegd of the Mormon hierarchy. 
There is one other bird that must be added, 
and thesymbo!l will be complete—the strutting 
barnyard fowl, emblem of polygamy. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Mormonism is the poultry 
philosophy. |Applause.} The Latter Day 
Swindle arranges human beings asif they were 
poultry. It gives women not a home, but a 
harem and a coop. © 

The Bible in favor of polygamy! Orson 
Pratt, when he had a debate on that topic, 
admitted that he depended on modern revela- 
tions for the ultimate defense of plural mar- 
riages. The Jews to-day are not a polygamous 
people and they have no sacred guide but the 
Old Testament. It is perfectly well under- 
stood that the regulations concerning polyg- 
amy in the Old Testament were intended to 
girdle the tree and make it fall; and it has 
fallen with the very people who take those 
Scriptures as their only authority. The un- 
scriptural, the loathsome, and the lawless 
thing in Mormonism is polygamy. The high- 
est of the ecclesiastics in the Mormon hier- 
archy, when they are forced to entire frank- 
ness, say that they know polygamy is to be 
defended because of modern, rather than by 
ancient revelation. ‘ Thou shalt not takeone 
wife to another to vex her.’’ This is the true 
sense of a law in Leviticus (chap. xviii, verse 
18). “God shall make of these twain,” and not of 
more than twain, ‘‘one flesh.”’ Divorce, adapted 
to the hardness of men’s hearts, was, indeed, 
permitted; but it was not so from the beginning. 
The nature of things, the mysterious divine 
law which brings the two portions of the human 
race into the world in substantially equal 
numbers, is the proclamation of the divine 
origin of monogamy. When the Mormon 
ecclesiastics have opportunity to reach out 
their loathsome hands into the sweet homes 
of Scandinavia, Belgium, and France, and the 
peasant population of England, and pluck 
thence the brightest flowers, they may find that 
polygamy is not assailed as a monopoly. But 
what if there could be no such supplies from 
sources outside of their own circles? What if 
the course of immigration did not alter the 
natural distribution of populations, and polyg- 
amists were to depend on the law of coequal 
heredity? If.they were to be called on to 
supply their own cireles, it would be found 
that, of all the accursed monopolies on the 
earth, polygamy is the worst, for it takes away 
from thousands the opportunity of founding 
homes, in order that the few may riot in de- 
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If there is anything that ought to call down 
on the American people the thunderbolts of 
God’s justice, itis laughter, indifference, cool 
political calculation as to the chances of par- 
ties when electoral votes are for sale in Utah. 
It is bargaining with this strutting, polyga- 
mous fowl; bargaining with this eagle who is 
striking his talons into the bee-hive ; bargain- 
ing-with this viper which coils around the feet 
of the birds who are his mates; bargaining 
with the whole loathsome group and bringing 
them into the Union to heep company in a 
happy family with the Puritan dove! God 





avert such a result! [Applause.] 


You think that by holding the blazing lan-, 
ten of Christian schools before the eyes of these 
birds you can frighten them away; but are 
you sure you are to have the opportunity to 
hold the lantern thereafter Utah comes into 
the Union? I have defended the cause of 
Colorado College ; I wish to-day to lift up my 
voice, feeble as it is,in support of all enter- 
prises for Christian schools in Utah; but 
there are great and indispensable preliminaries 
to the success of these institutions. Once ad- 
mit Utah to the Union, even with polygamy 
prohibited by the state and the National Con- 
stitution, and let a Mormon hierarchy, with a 
tithing system and the power of life and 
death, manage affairs under state rights, and 
these schools for which you are paying money 
will be starved to death and taxed out of ex- 
istence. These are the opinions of Federal 
judges in Salt Lake City. These views accord 
with letters from Utah hardly dry from the 
hands that spread the ink upon the paper, and 
which I might read here. These are the secret 
solemn convictions of those who have studied 
the great problem on the spot. Itis for us 
here on the Atlantic seaboard to join hands 
with the oppressed populations of the Basin 
States, and so arouse the patriotic and Chris- 
tian sentiment of the whole land that any 
political party which bargains with that group 
of birds and with that viper shall be crushed 
under the heel of public execration. ([Ap- 
plause.]} 
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Christ’s fears were not those of liberalism ; 
his agonies were not those of Boston advanced 
thought; but his ‘beliefs were the source of 
his fears and of his agonies. It is certain, 
therefore, that his beliefs were not those of 
liberalism. The latter has no bloody sweat. 
The human nature of Christ represented man 
at his climax. His conscience, therefore, and 
the fears and the agonies which proceeded 
from it must be taken as a scientific indication 
of what the human conscience itself will tell 
us when once man is brought into harmony 
with the highest outcome of the law of the 
ascent of life. Christ’s fears for man were 
that he would not be delivered from both the 
love of sin and the guilt of it. These two fears 
are precisely those of the very nature of things; 
for it is self-evident that without harmony with 
God, and conscience, and our record we can- 
not be in peace with our unescapable environ- 
ment. These two fears produced Christ’s 
bloody sweat; and yet he conquered both fears 
without adopting any belief out of harmony 
with the nafure of things. He attained peace. 
His yoke was easy; his burden was light; 
but only he, in the whole history of the race, 
and such as have followed his method have 
done this. The method of Christ and the 
secret of Christ are historically proved to be 
the only sources of peace when all the faculties 
are aroused and harmonized with the law of 
the ascent of life. Christianity, therefore, and 
it only, is in harmony with the absolute 
religion or the self-evident truths of the na- 
ture of things. 


It is the joy of my life to defend what I call 
axiomatic theology—that is, the cans and can- 
nots of the nature of things as revealed by 
self-evident truth. Axiomatic theology shows 
that mind is not matter. It thus avswers ma- 
terialism. It demonstrates that death does 
not end all, even if it cannot prove literal im- 
mortality. It establishes the supremacy of 
conscience and shows that we can have no 
harmony with ourselves until we acquire har- 
mony with the moral law pointed out by the 
moral sense, and with the God who is behind 
that law, and with the record of our own sins, 
on which that law places greater and greater 
emphasis the more we love what God loves 
and hate what he hates. Axiomatic theology 
thus applied to philosophy is the uprooting of 
agnostic, atheistic, materialistic, and pessim- 
istic speculations. As applied to religious 
truth, axiomatic theology demonstrates the 
necessity of similarity of feeling with God to 
peace in his presence. Applied to our record 
in the past, it proves the necessity of an atone- 
ment; and, although it does not pretend, from 
the point of view of mere reason, to prove that 
an atonement has been made, it does establish 
the certainty that an atonement is needed, 
and, therefore, the shallowness of all schemes 
of thought which do not contain that multi- 
plex, undergirding truth, encircling the entire 
universe of moral speculation. Axiomatic 
theology points out the law of the ascent of 
life. By applying that law to theology and 
ethics, it proves that the soul, with all its facil- 
ities allowed free growth and action, cannot 
have peace unless it is harmonized with the 
highest in iteelf—that is, with conscience and 
with the highest in history—that is, with 
the Christ. There is thus established a phi- 
losopby concerning the conditions of man’s 
peace, and its conclusions from self-evident 
truth are entirely harmonious with the Script- 
ures themselves. Axiomatic theology can be 
systematized. It begins with principles of 





common sense, taken for granted in legisla- 


tion, and behind counters, and in juries, wher- 
ever men reason. Axiomatic theology can be 
preached to scholars, for the supreme princi- 
ples of self-evident truth are those on which 
all scholarship depends in every science. Ax- 
fomatic theology can be preached to the peo- 
ple, for self-evident truth is that which under- 
lies the proverbs of the nations and is the 
basis of common sense everywhere. 


Under the guidance of history and of philos- 
ophy, but with the Bible shut, I might know, 
therefore, that I need the new birth and the 
atonement; but allow me to open the Bible 
for once—not as a book inspired, although I 
hold a high and severe theory of inspiration, 
but as a volume which, under the law of the 
survival of the fittest, has come down to us 
through all the turmoil of time. Let me read 
a few of the cans and cannots of this volume, 
and in my secret meditation here, now closing, 
let me askif philosophy and Scripture agree. 
“Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?’ (Amos ili, 8). So asks theScripture ; 
so asks the nature of things. ‘‘ Who in Heaven 
can be compared with the Lord, who among 
the sons of the mighty can be likened to our 
God?’ (Ps. Ixxxix, 6). This is sense, this is 
philosophy, I believe this is inspiration ; but it 
is certainly an appeal to the cans and cannots 
of the very nature of things, and, therefore, a 
part of axlomatic theology. ‘“‘How can man 
be justified with God?” (Job xxiv, 4). This is 
a question suggested by the cans and the can- 
nots of self-evident truth. ‘‘ The carnal mind 
is enmity against God, for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be ; so they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God’’ (Rom. 
viii, 8). ‘‘ Noman can come to me, except the 
Father which has sent me draw him” (John 
vi, 44). “(No man can serve two masters”’ 
(Matt. vi, 24). How axiomatic! What an 
appeal to the first principle of self-evident 
truth that a thing cannot be and not be at 
the same time and in the eame sense. ‘ Ye 
can not serve God and Mammon.” This 
is the parallel of the certainty that a 
door cannot be open and ehut at one 
and the same time, eitherin this world or 
the next. I begin to feel my feet on adamant. 
They stand on these cans and cannots of ax- 
iomatic theology ; that is, of self-evident truth. 
[Applause.] ‘‘ Whosoever forsaketh not all that 
he hath cannot be my disciple’ (Luke xiv, 83). 
This also is attested by self-evident truth. If 
the dagger of a rebellious spirit be hidden in 
the wardrobe anywhere, even if it be a smal! 
weapon and apparently concealed, a man 
cannot stand in peace before the great 
White Throne. Any rebellion is disso- 
nance, and dissonance is not consonance. In 
the very nature of things, while dissonance ex- 
ists there cannot be similarity of feeling with 
God; and without that there cannot be peace in 
his presence, for the soul cannot serve at once 
two masters. ‘‘ Abide inme and Iin you. Asthe 
branch cannot bear fruit in iteelf except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
me” (John xv, 4). ‘* Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him ? saith the 
Lord” (Jer. xxili, 24). “ Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed, so that those which 
would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither 
can they pass to us that would come from 
thence” (Luke xvii, 26), This is the final can- 
not of our Lord, and his first cannot was “‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God” (John fii, 8). But the su 
preme cannot of Revelation, the one that sum- 
marizes all the rest, is the doctrine that there 
is one who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, without variableness or shadow of 
turning. It, the very nature of things, is he; 
and ‘“‘he cannot deny himself” (II Tim. it, 
18.) [Applause.] 

You have allowed me to look into history, 
and philosophy, and the Scriptures. Will you 
allow me to look into literature? You open 
that author who has taught our literary men 
in New England more than any other writer 
on the other side of the Atlantic. You take 
the book which was the inspiration of New 
England’s transcendentalism for years, Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ and turn to the pas- 
sage entitled the “‘ Everlasting Yea,” in which 
the storm-tossed man describes his own early 
conflicts as to religious truth. It is confessed 
that ‘Sartor Resartus”’ is very largely an 
autobiography : 

“Often also could I see the black tempest 
marching in Ped through the distance; 
around some Schreckhorn, as yet grim-blue, 
would the eddying vapor er and there 
tumultuously eddy, and flow down like a mad 
witch’s hair, till after a space it vanished, 
and in the clear sunbeam your Schreckhorn 
stood smiling grim-white, for the vapor had 
held snow. How thou fermentest and elabor- 
atest in thy great fermenting-vat and labor 
atory of an Atmosphere, of a World, O Nature ! 
Or what is Nature? Ha! why do I not name 
theeGOD? Art thou not the ‘living garment 
of Ged’? O heavens, is it in very deed ne, 
then, that ever speaks through thee; that 


lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in 
me?”’ 
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{n a personal omnipresent God, and it was his 
adoption of theism which first untied the knot 
which choked him. 

‘*Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splen- 
dors of that Truth, and Begin of Truths, 
fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than 
Dayspring tothe shipwrecked in Nova Zembla ; 
ah! like the mother’s voice to her little child 
that strays bewildered, weeping, in unknown 
tumults ; like soft streamings of celestial 
music to my too exasperated heart came that 
Evangel. The Universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel-house with specters; 
but god-like, and my Father’s!”’ 

This does not sound quite like Pantheism. 
The passage proceeds to speak of the Christ as 
teaching the doctrine of the sanctuary of sor- 
row. In other places(‘‘Essay on Voltaire’’) Car- 
lyle tells us that this worship, however degraded 
now by false followers of it, is never to pass 
away; and fimally the autobiography bursts 
forth into this supreme psalm of triumph : 

“He leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it. 
There is in man a Higher than love of Happi- 
ness ; he can do without Happiness and instead 
thereof find Blessedness. By benignant fever 
paroxysms is life rooting out the dee ted 
chronic disease. On the roaring billows of 
time thou art not engulphed, but borne aloft 
into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure ; 
Love Gop. This is the Everlasting Yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein 
whoso walks and works it is well with him. 

“ Meanwhile, what are antiquated Mythuses 
tome? Oris the God present felt in my own 
heart a thing which Herr Von Voltaire will 
dispute out of me; or dispute into me? To 
the ‘Worship of Sorrow’ ascribe what origin 
thou pleasest, has not that Worship originated 
and been generated ; is it not here? Feel it in 
thy heart, and then say whether it is of God! 
This is belief; all else is opinion—for which 
latter, whoso will, let him worry and be 
worried.” 

Yield utterly to God, and there shall come 
to you an inner witness, assuring peace both 
to the heart and to the intellect. That was 
Luther's principle of certainty. I should have 
been better pleased had Carlyle been more 
analytical in his philosophy; had he said 
something of the law of the ascent of life; 
had he spoken distinctly, ag he does by {mpli- 
cation, of the doctrine of the sanctuary of 
sorrows, that out principal sorrow, the one 
which touches our record in the past, is not to 
be healed by our own reformation. When our 
whole environment is taken into view, our 
chief sorrow is our dissonance with that record 
before God, from whom we cannot flee and 
who must look upon it forever. The sanctua- 
ry of sorrow provides a screen for that record, 
and it and it only can proclaim peace. 

Of course, the Christian lifeis a growth—the 
faintest beam of the light in the east at first ; 
but the soul does understand in secret hours, 
even in its untutored state, that some things 
are sinful and others holy, and it then goes 
on trying to avoid the one and cultivate the 
other. Then gradually there comes the great- 
er fact—a conception of God’s presence—and 
this may be born from scientific reasons or 
from scriptural reasons, or be Innate in the 
soul; but it is the great central fact. Then, 
finally, after years have passed, after the soul 
has been scarred and furrowed by lapses into 
sin, when it has seen the hollowness of every- 
thing in mere time, out of some great valley 
of humiliation and shadow of death it comes 
up, the doctrine of Sin on the one side and the 
doctrine of the Atonement on the other, sole 
powers by which tle pfllars of the universe 
stand, and by one great throe of {ts being, fully 
counting all it can of the cost, looking death 
steadily in the face and knowing that its God 
and its Redeemer are present, a personality to 
witness and hear, it says, once for all: “‘ Ut- 
terly and forever Thine.”’ 

The instant that is said the world is new. 
There is a strange, unutterable feeling that 
something from the Infinite above has flashed 
down into the soul, and henceforward there 
are union and equilibrium. A well of eternal 
life has at once suddenly sprung up in the 
heart. It is transformed. The treasures of 
the soul are in Eternity; no longer in Time. 
They are in the bnfinite Unnamable One, present 
to spiritual and almost to physical sense wher- 
ever the soul turns its face to Him. There,in 
the most literal sense, is ite supreme love, infi-- 
nite oceans of transporting rapture, every spir- 
{tual perfection, and every tie that the offices 
of Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier can create 
there is the soul’s all. The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, so long a mystery,a fearful depth and 
hight of thought, which the soul has so often 
tried, it may be, to measure bythe short sound- 
ing-line of human speculation, it begins at last 
tremblingly to hope, and, hardly daring to look 
the great blessing in the face, it may uuder- 
stand by experience. That Spirit which it issaid 
is given to those who really seek it sooner than 
bread is given by fathers to their children en- 
ters the heart. The act by which the mind 
brought itself into communion with the Divine 
mind is ratified by it. There may be waver- 
ings in the resolution ; but he has never taken 
it who breaks it. There will be sins of infirm- 
ity and inadvertence at times, and sins of ig- 
norance almost constantly ; but the soul will 











This is Carlyle’s proclamation of his belief 


mourn for them more than it formerly did for 
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willful transgressions. ‘Watchfulness is its 
constant business. The soul endures as seeing 
film who {s invisible and because it is fed on 
the joys of its own consciousness. The calm, 
transcendent resolution has been taken for 
eternity, as well as for time. It secures every 
interest for time and for the infinite future. 
To take it isa bold act; bat not to take it is 
one infinitely bolder, since the latter would be 
braving not man, butGod. A few strong, de- 
cided actions, letting it be known where the 
heart lies and constituting precedents enough 
to form a habit, and there will be less trouble 
from the world than would at first be expected. 
The soul may live on a rocky summit of its 
own; but within that hight there will be a 
spring whose waters give eternal youth and 
the mount’s top will be near the celestial gates. 
A sense that one’s joys are immortal enters 
the soul. The spirit trembles within itself for 
very joy to find death no longer aterror. The 
end of life is seen tobe really and truly the 
beginning. An indiscribable rapture fills 
every faculty. The joyof the spirit fs not 
fragmentary, but full. The soul Hes in 
the arms of duty. Interchanges of thought 
between the spirit and the Infinite illu- 
mine life. Something is borne in upon the 
mind from above; abides with it while it is 
pure, dwells around it, guides it. The only 
thing feared is sin; for this grieves and may 
forfeit the Divine Presence. The soul will do 
no willful sin. Its face is set. In that resolu- 
tion fs ite life. It has courage for private and 
public duty both from its fear of sin and its 
love for ite all. The dwelling in the Infinite 
Spirit gives wisdom. The Scriptures grow 
strangely sweet and luminous. The soul knows 
what jt is to understand with the heart. His- 
tory, Nature utter infinite things of the Spirit 
which moves everything in each. The world 
burste with {te author. The soul is conscious 
of God as a personality, infinite, unnamable in 
perfections, upon whose bosom it lies, if that 
expression may be permitted; a personality 
too vast for it to comprehend, but not too 
great for it to apprehend and to stretch out 
its arms upon; an infinite ocean of interior 
spiritual ravishment, in which it is bathed 
snd ean never find enongh orend. Truth and 
duty are to it a sea, from whose touch it can- 
pot go and to which it has opened itself for 
life. The witness of God’s presence is in the 
soul. Receiving God, and God in Christ, as 
both Saviour and Lord, the soul suddenly 
finds itself harmonized with the past, with 
conscience, and with the Holy of Holies 
above it, around it, beneath it. Its whole 
mood is action. It is nearest to God when it is 
striking the most vigorously at its nearest 
duty. The awe of the divine omnipresence 
carries the soul into the conflict with sin with 
irresistible onset, and makesit the high cheer 
of life to smite the enemy of the race, and to 
see to it that not his will, but God's will, te 
done in the earth. 

Whenever this state of soul (which I am not 
describing without some knowledge of it in 
others) has come into existence, the whole 
spirit becomes translucent, sometimes entirely 
transparent, to anew light. The soul becomes 
theoscopic. Asa white stone, by a rearrange- 
ment of its atoms, may be changed from 
opaqueness to transparency, so the soul by 
total and glad surrender to all the truth it 
knows ceases to be opaque and becomes 
crystalline. I hold itto bea truth of exact 
mental science, revealed in ten thousand times 
ten thousand personal experiénces, that who- 
ever, following axiomatic theology and Chris- 
tianity based upon self-evident truth, yields 
himself to God utterly will find that obedience 
is the organ of spiritual knowledge otherwise 
utterly unattainable. That is the hight of 
culture; that is the beginning of wisdom. 

The immense telescope of Lord Rosse and 
every feebler glass are subject to a common 
and an irreversible law. The telescope turned 
upon the star causes an image of the star to 
spring up in the chambers of the instru- 
ment; but it does this only when the axis of 
the tube fs coincident with the line of the ray 
from the luminary in the heavens. Man has 
power to turn the axis upon the line of the ray. 
Man has power to set the lenses; and yet God 
gave him the lenses. Man setsthem by God’s 
general light. He turns the tube to the sky 
under the persuasion of the radiance which 
comes down out of the azure, so that no man 
can come to God unless God draw him. But, 
while this general ftllumination_ is vouchsafed 
to all men, there is a special illumimation of 
soul guaranteed to all when the axis of the 
tube is wade to agree perfectly with the line 
of the ray. At the Instant of exact coinci- 
dence the ray flashes down it, with quick, 
spiendid, interior, unexpected illumination. 
In the endless space there burnsasun. Inthe 
poor, feeble, human Instrument there burns a 
star, its image. These truths belong to men- 
tal science and these experiences to all culture 
worthy of the name. In this theoscopic mood 
of the soul and in the resultant life axiomatic 
theology culminates. Its last word, its first 
word is peace in Christ. [Applause.] 
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(Delivered before the Theological Students at Yale Col- 
lege and Printed from the Author’s Manuscript.) 
Ir I have been correct in drawing the por- 

trait of a Christian preacher, then, surely, no 

one should attempt to enter upon the holy 
office without a true consecration of heart. 

It is an office that was not instituted by man, 

nor can man furnish the higher qualifications 

for ita duties ; but the Spirit of God must pre- 
pare the heart and form the life for him who 
is to be a ruler in the house of God. There is 

a popular theory that the Church of Christ is 

a voluntary association, like a lyceum or 

benevolent society, and that anybody with a 

fair amount of tact can manage it; that ite 

pulpit should be open to anyone who can talk 
rhetorically ; that {te ordinances are formali- 
ties of ornament or decency ; that ite platform 
should admit every well-disposed person ; and 
that it should look to the cultured world gen- 
erally for itssupport. We havenot so learned 
Christ. We believe the Church to be begotten 
of the Holy Spirit ; that ft is the mystic bride 
of Christ ; that its officers are called of God; 
that its ordinances have both a divine signifi- 
eance and a divine power ; that its members 
are cleansed from sin by the blood of the Lamb 
of God; and that Christ is ever present with 
his Chureh, by a gracious manifestation 

unknown to the world. Into such a 

church worldly-minded men have no 

right to enter as members, much 
less as ministers. Yet, in all the Church’s 
history (according to the apostolic prophecy, 

Acts xx, 29; Col. fi, 8; Il Tim. fii, 1—9) 

worldly-minded men have rushed into the 

Church and defiled the temple of God with 

their worldly wares. Carnal ambition, a love 

of power or display has entered the pulpit 
and degraded it. Holy things have been made 
common, to the delight of Satan and to the 
grief of the Spirit of God. As the result of 
this, the advance of Christ’s truth has been 
checked, and judgments in various forms have 
begun at the house of God. Rancour, hate, 
strife, persecution, with the utter removal of 
spiritual candlesticks, have marked the course 
of the historic Church, as the reward of its 
dalliance with the world. No thoughtfal 
Christian can review this history without a 
strong desire to see the Church separate itself 
to its Saviour and Lord and reap the blessed 
fruits of such faithfulness. Especially docs 
it become the man preparing to enter upon the 
ministry of Christ’s Church to regard the 
sacredness and eolemnity of the step he is 
about to take, and see to it that the 
love of Christ is his prevailing, con- 
straining motive in his action. Trifling here 
is an insult to the majesty of Heaven and 

a contribution toward the humiliation of 

the Church. No one should enter the the- 

ological seminary as he would a school of art 

or engineering, for the Lord’s ministry is on a 

very different plane from that of a human 

technic. There should be a perceptible at- 
mosphere of Christian brotherhood, and the 
spirit of the world should be banished, when 
men,.congregate to study God’s revealed truth 
and enroll themselves as the Lord’s ministers. 
The seminary should not chill the godly 
heart, but increase its warmth and strengthen 
every grace. It should prove a quickener of 
every spiritual faculty, and not simply address 
itself to the intellect of its students. The 
seminary should, as the vestibule of the 
pulpit, give the holy afflatus that the pulpit 
should ever exhibit. It is lamentable that this 
is not always the case, and often students 
who have entered the seminary with warm 
and zealous affections have left it with a 
painful sense of spiritual loss. Sometimes 
professors are responsible for this, in present- 
ing to the students a hard, perfunctory front; 
and sometimes students are themselves to 
blame, in not using diligently the means of 
mutual edification. Perhaps it is sometimes 
the result of .using the Bible critically, and 
not devoutly; making the course a controversi- 
al preparation in behalf of the Bible, rather than 

a spiritual bathing in the Bible. Whatever 

may be the cause, here {s one place to stop the 

fmroads of error and worldliness into the 

Church. Let atrue consecration of heart (so 

far as this can be ascertained) be the sine qud 

non of a seminary course and let the conse- 
crated heart be encouraged and strengthened 
in its seminary experience. Let Christian work 
among the poor and sick and destitute be 
united with the teachings of the lectnre-room, 
and the ministerial life be begun in all its 
germs. I know no happier picture than that 
of a band of young men, in the first flush of 
their experience that the glory of Christ is all 
that is worth living for, reaping their first 
fruits of joy from their new fields and talking 





together of the triumphs of grace which they 


seminary picture. 

If this be the seminary life, then, when the 
novitiate quits the course of probation, he will 
not be filled with the base desire for lucrative 
positions ; but wil simply seek to find a spot 
where he can exercise his gifts for Christ and 
salvation. To such souls places will bealways 
offered. The alternative of ‘‘ candidating” is 
not only disagreeable to the candidate, if he 
have the proper sense of his office; but is cal- 
culated to degrade the office in the eyes of the 
Church and of the world. Let me here quote 
a letter written by a minister in response to an 
invitation to preach as a candidate. I take it 
from the paper called The Church and People, 
and from the issue of October 18th, 1879: 

“TI have received an invitation to preach a 
trialin Blank Church. This I have declined to 
do, on the und that the whole system of 
trial preaching and competition praying is in- 
consistent with the respect which is due to m 
work and office. I could not ap 
Almighty God in prayer and preach the com- 
fortable words of Christ while oppressed with 
the feeling that I was running a race with 
twenty-one brother clergymen in an open com- 


petition for a large salary and an attractive 
house.”’ 


The editor (the Rey. Mr. Bromfield) adds: 

‘‘Such examples point toone of the greatest 
dangers which the Church has to encounter in 
these days—the degradation of ministers into 
mere office-seekers. Unless a strong tide of 
spirituality ‘and public sentiment among the 
clergy and churches meet and counteract this 
danger, the cause of Christ, as interpreted by 
the conduct of professing Christians, will be 
brought into contempt.” 

As we have remarked in another lecture, we 
have no right to associate our ministerial office 
with money. If a church or board invite us 
to a spectal charge, then the money question is 
one that is legitimate ; not because we are min- 
isters, but because we are parties to a special 
contract. Without this engagement, we are to 
support ourselves in any honorable secular 
way, and preach the Gospel as we may have 
opportunity. If we take whatever opportunity 
is offered, however small be the support (if it 
only be a support), and faithfully work in the 
field thus opened, God will take care of our 
future. We are seeking his glory among men, 
and not money. Our missionary heroes are 
examples to us in this regard. They live on 
the smallest pittance and are satisfied, and 
they never look forward to increase of emol- 
ument. One desire fills their souls, and that 
isto make Christ known, and they disregard 
all else. Hence their noble lives and heroic 
achievements. What is true of the candidate 
at the beginning of his ministerial life is true 
of every preacher already stationed in a charge. 
A restless desire to get into a more remunera- 
tive charge fs wholly unworthy of a Gospel 
preacher. One who leavesa charge where he has 
been spiritually prospered and where he can 
rightfully expect indefinite expansion of suc- 
cessful labor for Christ—one who leaves such 
a charge, for no other purpose than to get 
more salary, is scarcely the one to expect 
spiritual proeperity in his new field. His soul 
is too low to gather the lofty fruits of grace. 
It isa sad and significant fact that the moment 
a pulpit is vacant it is besieged by fifty or a 
hundred of Micah’s Levites. 

But some will say, in despair: ‘‘How is a 
preacher to better his pecuniary condition?” 
And the answer is, negatively, “Certainly by no 
means that will degrade him or the sacred 
calling’; and, positively, “‘ By waiting until he 
isclearly called to receive a more remunerative 
charge.”” But the answer will go deeper than 
this. It will say: ‘‘Have no anxiety about 
money matters; be satisfied with your sup- 
port; live according to your income; and 
seek no more than your church can afford to 
give you.”’ 

There may be a private talk with deacon, or 
elder, or trustee as to the wisdom of an in- 
crease inthe salary, when the pastor seesthat the 
finances of the church can bear it and that his 
own honest wants demand it ; but that quiet 
matter is a very different thing from the pub 
lic rush after places furnishing larger salaries. 
The latter betrays a false spirit and does in- 
calculable harm to the Church. The preacher 
is to be a living witness against the world’s 
universal policy of self-seeking. He labors 
for others, and not for himself. In this labor 
he will put up with {inconveniences, endure 
hardness, forego rights, and shrink from soil- 
ing his phre garments. Such a preacher is 
always taken care of. He does not trust the 
Lord in vain. But the ambitious, restless 
preacher—ever grasping at fame or money— 
is, in proportion to the development of this 
false desire, destroying hisown peace as well 
as his usefulness for the truth. His increased 
salary will give him less satisfaction than his 
small one. When our Saviour’s command is to 
be anxious about nothing, what sort of preach- 
er is that which fs exhibiting continually be- 
fore the people an ‘appearance and a speech 
full of anxiety for a more remunerative 
charge? The world is delighted to be able 
to point the finger of scorn at a Christian min- 
ister, and say: “There is your godly 





salary as any one of us. He talks about being 
dead to earthly things, while he is as fully 
alive to them as any of those he assumes to 
teach.” And nothing can prevent the world 
from speaking in this way, and speaking right- 
fully, too, but a genuine conformity to our 
Saviour’s instructions on the part of the 
Christian minister. Any practical opposition 
to these instructions is sheer carnality. There 
is, of course, with all unbelief a readiness to 
support itself with examples, and if minis- 
terial examples can be found of restlessness 
and anziety, unbelief is charmed and writes 
their record in huge letters and redink. It is 
as bad for a private Christian as for a minister 
to distrust the Lord; but the minister’s ex- 
ample is far more gainfulto the enemy and 
hurtful to the Church. 

On this whole matter of money the Church 
needs a very thorough revision of its practices. 
This is not the place to discuss the general 
question of the Church’s relation to pecuniary 
wealth ; but we have a right to say that, while 
preachers are not to be anxious or money- 
seeking, the people of God are not to be nig- 
gards toward those who serve them in the 
Gospel. The love of money is a human vice. 
It is one of the forms of the great cancer, self- 
ishness, that belongs to the diseased race. In 
its insidious character it perhaps surpasses all 
other vicious passions, and hence it is Satan’s 
most potent instrument to destroy souls and to 
dwarf Christians. 

Because a minister is never to be anxious, 
we cannot affirm that a Christian congregation 
is to starve him. Because a minister is to suf- 
fer martyrdom cheerfully for Christ, no Chris- 
tian congregation need suppose that it is called 
upon to furnish the faggots and the fire. 
The average pay of Christian ministers in this 
country is the same with the pay of the better 
class of manual day-laborers, and, of course, 
much less than the pay of journeymen artisans. 
Ministers ought to be satisfied with this; but 
congregations ought not to be satisfied with it. 
It should make the churches of the land 
ashamed in sackcloth that they give less to the 
support of their ministers than they do to their 
house-servants. It is not from the right of 
the ministers that I would argue the point 
(ministers are not to press rights, if they have 
them), but from the contemptible niggardliness 
of the people. If the Church had a just ap- 
preciation of the Lord’s gift in ministers, it 
would provide amply for those who have given 
their lives to its edification. And yet we hear 
these words read in open presbytery (in one 
branch of the Church) as the candidate is called 
to the pastoral office: ‘‘ And, that you may be 
free from worldly cares and avocations, we 
hereby promise, as proper support, and oblige 
ourselves to pay to you the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars a year.”” And to the music of this 
sweet welcome the wife and six children follow 
the new pastor to the parsonage. Shame on the 
churches that have no higher conscience 
of duty or appreciation of privilege! How- 
ever we may rebuke ministers for want of 
proper qualifications, we would stop the 
mouths of such churches from complaining, 
and charge them with utter unworthiness to 
possess any preacher at all. 

In order to prevent anything that looks like 
self-seeking on the part of preachers, the 
Church should have an organized system of 
bringing together unemployed ministers and 
vacant pulpits, by which, in a quiet way, con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Church and the 
self-respect of ministers, churches would be 
able to act intelligently, without the perni- 
cious custom of candidating. A committee 
could be entrusted with the delicate matter—a 
committee of experienced and judicious men, 
appointed by the chief ecclesiastic body of 
the district ; and to this committee churches 
should apply, and on this committee ministers 
should rely. The committee would keep a 
complete record of all unemployed ministers, 
and exhibit this to every applying church, 
giving information regarding each name, and 
adding, if seen fit, their own judgment in the 
matter. The church could then use all inde- 
pendence in making a selection. The objec- 
tions to the method would be, first, the touch- 
iness of the churches that do not wish any out- 
side interference with their affairs—a feeling 
which is proper only when the interference is 
officious; and, secondly, the plece-hunting 
spirit of the minister, which fs never proper. 
The minister should act like a modest girl, and 
let all the advances come from the other side. 

A question is likely to be asked just here. 
Itis: “ Whatisap her of t years to 
do, when he finds himself deprived of a 
charge?” He has for twenty or thirty years 
been accustomed to preach and administer his 
parochial work, and for this only is he fitted. 
Hecannot obtain a clerkship, nor cap he per- 
form manual labor in any competition with the 
many who are ever ready to fill the offered sit- 
uations. He has, perhaps, a family dependent 
upon him, and it is his duty to support them. 
How is he to doit? Must he not perforce be- 
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eome a beggar for a position? Must he not 
seek s charge with the plea that he must have 
bread ? 

This is one of the most trying and difficult 
cases involved in this cubject,and the answer 
cannot be a simple one. The case will have 
varying aspects, and the answer must be mod- 
ffied accordingly. If the man is superan- 
puated or disabled by sickness, it is as 
much his congregation’s duty to provide 
for him as for a family to provide for an in- 
valid father. A congregation that would 
not provide for a disabled pastor who had 
faithfully served them in his health might 
profitably receive missionary from the Zulus. 
Perhaps also it might cast a doubt on the pas- 
tor’s faithfulness if the Church should exhibit, 
after all his labors, such a heathenish cruelty. 
The relation of pastor and flock is a spiritual 
one and the tie is sacredly tender. We are 
not to take a commercial view of it. The 
conduct of ministers in going about from 
place to place to be “hired,” ever ready to 
change, 60 as to use old sermons, has done 
very much to give the commercial character 
to the relation of a preacher, and men are 
wont in some places to treat a preacher asif 
he were a business clerk—tobe hired at the 
smallest market price, and to be dismissed at 
any time, without ceremony. No church s0 
acting can have an exalted spiritual life. It 
is nothing but a cold academy or lyceum, 
without even the finer feelings that those 
names historically imply. When a church 
recognizes in its preacher a man of God,a 
messenger of the truth, an ambassador for 
Christ, it will dismiss all ideas of trade in the 
solemn contract it has entered into with him, 
and be governed in all its conduct toward him 
by considerations of a spiritual order. Pastor 
and people should so act in harmony that no 
pecuniary question should ever be allowed to 
arise ; and when the faithful creature is dis- 
abled, the church will naturally see that his 
wants are met. 

But if a preacher is deprived of a charge by 
his own act—in his attempt to get a larger 
salary, orin asimple desire fora new field of 
labor—he has assumed a false position, and 
has only himself to blame that he has become 
a clerical waif. Te has shown by his conduct 
that he lacks the due sense of his function 
and the faith which he should exhibit to the 
church. If, however, the separation is made 
by the church, without other cause than the 
desire for change, and so the case takes on its 
saddest form, the sympathies of all will justly 
be excited for one who thus becomes a victim 
to the cruel worldliness of a church. We 
cannot but believe that in every such case, 
however, the man of faith will have his way 
made both plain and smooth, and, as God’s 
faithful servant, will find the cake baken on 
the coals by the angel. 


Too often a preacher’s own faults are the 
cause of his removal from a charge. He grows 
indolent and neglects his study, or he gives 
his time to other interests than those of 
the church, or he manifests a disacree- 
able temper and disposition toward his people, 
or he fails to use the opportunities of his 
position for the growth of the church. A 
church will often, through its officers, let a 
minister know that he is derelict; and the 
kind interference is sometimes resented, when 
it should be gratefully received and practi- 
enily pondered. A church must conserve its 
hich spiritual interests; and if a pastor stand 
in the way of these, he must be cut off, and in 
his extle he can scarcely claim a right to crit- 
icise the conduct of churches or charge upon 
them the helplessness of an unemployed min- 
istry. We believe that wherever a preacher is 
wholly given to the Lord’s cause, and labors 
with conscientious diligence for the edification 
of the Church, he will so bind a church to him 
in affection and respect that they would as 
soon think of dissolving the church itself as of 
dissolving the relation subsisting between 
pastor and people. The Lord does make pro- 
vision for his ministers, whatever apparent 
examples to the contrary may be offered. 

A Christian minister should never go for 
counsel to a worldly man. The rich man in 
the congregation or the eminent lawyer, if he 
be not gifted with the spiritual discernment 
of a child of God, is not the man to give 
advice to a minister of Jesus Christ. What- 
ever may be the difficulties of a preacher of 
the Gospel, he degrades his office when he 
consults a worldly mind regarding its dis- 
charge. Thisappealing to a godless world for 
its support or its criticism fs all too common. 
We thus let the hoofs of cattle in to tread the 
courts of the Lord. The affairs of Christ's 
Kingdom cannot be understood or appreciated 
by the men of the world, and if they meddle 
with them it is to defile them. KE is a pro- 
fanity to seek the approbation of an unsancti- 
fied judgment in the matters of Christ’s Spirit- 
ua! Chureh, and the preacher who does this for- 
gets the indignant exclamation of Paul: “Do I 
seek to please men? For if I yet pleased men, 
I should not be the servant of Christ.” 





But with men of spiritual discernment his 
intercourse should be unrestrained, and the 
counsel of such he should prize. The officers 
of the church should never be men of straw, 
gwhile the minister monopolizes the manage- 
ment. However wise he may be, he needs the 
wisdom of others to correct his errors, and in 
the multitude of counselors there is safety.. 
The church’s life is healthier the more it avails 
itself of its united wisdom, and the pastor’s 
position is rather that of a. moderator and 
president than that of an autocrat. 


A wise pastor will not only have many coun- 
selors of the right sort; but will, on the same 
principle, endeavor to evoke all the talent of 
the church in active exercise for the general 
welfare. He will have a genius for finding 
something for every one to do—aclass to teach, 
a poor family to visit, a sick-bed to watch be- 
side, a straying member to restore in the spirit 
of meekness, a young man to advise, a sewing- 
circle to organize or attend, a prayer-meeting 
to establish in a destitute neighborhood, a 
desponding soul to encourage, or some lone- 
ly one to cheer with Christian attention. 
Indeed, it may be considered one of the 
high and holy arts of a pastor thus 
to make his church a hive of spiritual 
industry. His own duties will be made far 
more delightful and far more success- 
ful when he is the leader of such 
an active host. Among active workers carp- 
ing criticism, petty jéalousies, and spiritual 
restlessness have no place, and a minister who 
lives iu, with, and for his people can always 
apply this panacea to ecclesiastical evils. Too 
often the preacher forgets to excite this co- 
operation, and thinks that the whole round of 
parish duties begins and ends with himeelf. 
There are many earnest souls that only need 
guidance to find a field of Christian labor, but 
who, through ignorance of the way, practice 
an enforced idleness. And there are others 
with talents purposely laid away in a napkin, 
who ought both to be stirred up to a sense of 
responsibility and to be offered the fitting op- 
portunity. 

The notion that a church is a collection of 
people and a preacher preaching to them is 
certainly very defective,and shows but a su- 
perficial acquaintance with the spiritual polity 
and principles of the church. The picture of 
a preacher preaching to the heathen fs made 
toserve for the idea of achurch. The sphere 
of the evangelist and that of the pastor are 
very different ; and it fs the latter With whom 
we have chiefly to deal in these lectures, as 
being ‘‘ preacher’’ of our ordinary language. 
The pastor is an integral part of an organ- 
ism. He is to fit into many portions 
and work in harmony with these. Isolated 
working on his part would indicate paralysis 
and disease of the organism, from which any 
abnormal growth might be expected to arise. 
The pastor is to teach, “‘ tis true”; but he is 
to teach teachers. He ts to give instruction in 
activity. Heis to lead an army against the 
enemy, and not go alone to the combat. He is 
so to consolidate his people, so to give them a 
united and consistent life, that their life will 
not depend on him. If he should be taken 
away, the church will lose him, but not Itself. 
The church that is gathered simply as the fol- 
lowing of one man is not in a sound condition. 
Only one side of its church-life is developed. 
The side of church activity is unsound. What- 
ever activity there is does not proceed from its 
own life, but from that of the pastor. The 
cultivation of this independent activity of the 
church, so far from separating pastor from 
people, always binds them together with the 
closest bonds. It is the pastor that does 
everything himself who fails to attach himself 
firmly to his flock. They feel they can let him 
go at any time without harming anything, for 
another will come and assume the burden. 
No joint-work has cemented the intimate 
affection of the two parties. It is, therefore, 
every way for a pastor’s interest (if we use no 
higher motive) to stir up into exercise every 
gift that his people possess and make the 
church a full-charged battery of blessings to 
the neighborhood. I need not add that this 
fellowship in work brings out the most charm- 
ing experiences of the Christian life and that 
it serves to relieve the ministry of one-half its 
burdens. 

In bringing the people to this energetic con- 
dition, the preacher is to depend, under God, on 
his faithfal expositions of duty and privilege 
from the Word of God. When the people 
understand that God’s Word would make the 
minister not a proxy, but a guide, they will 
accommodate themselves to the new-found 
truth, and be found saying each to God, through 
the minister: ‘‘ What wilt thou have me todo?” 
Then will appear the need of executive ability 


question and to be the Lord’s steward in dis- 
tributing the work. 

The question of public services, in their num- 
ber and character, has often arisen of late 
years. There has been a growing dissatisfac- 





tion-with the stereotyped two services of a 





and practical wisdom rightly to answer this. 








suggested as a substitute. I am sorry to see 
that In some quarters a single public service 
each Sabbath is advocated. 

The Sabbath rests on the Fourth Command- 
ment. Take away that foundation, and there 
is no Sabbath, except the vague and visionary 
one derived from tradition and physiology. 
Those “ten words’? which God wrote with 
his own finger (whatever that may mean, it 
certainly is something supernatural) and or- 
dered to be preserved as the central object of 
care in the innermost sanctuary could fot 
have been for the Israelites as a nation, but as 
the Church of God. That Church is one down 
to the Judgment Day. These ‘ten words’ 
are not to be abrogated, but maintained ; not 
always to be shut up in an ark (that would do 
only when the Church was national and local), 
but hidden in the hearts of God’s people. The 
Egypt or house of bondage from which the 
Church escaped is mentioned in those ‘‘ten 
words”’—or, rather, in their preface—because 
the Church’s history is one from then til] now, 
and because also Egypt is represented in the 
inspired volume as the type of that’ worldly 
state out of which every renewed soul is de- 
livered by divine grace. ‘‘ The land which 
the Lord thy God shall give thee” is declared 
by the Apostle Paul, in the fact of its quota- 
tion by him, to have a far more extensive ref- 
erence than to the Land of Canaan, which 
Israel should possess. So that ail the argu- 
ments commonly used to relegate the Deca- 
logue to the category of old and obsolete 
Jewish statutes are valueless. Now, we have 
the command touching the Sabbath occupy- 
ing the very center of the sacred document 
and containing one-third of the matter of the 
whole. Is there no meaning inthis? Are we 
to brush all this away with the broom of the 
“ new criticism”? Let us adhere to the Word, 
and beware of false lights. 

The Sabbath is a sfop-d2y. The Hebrew 
word means “ rest”’ in the sense of ceasing, 
not “rest”? in the sense of “lying down at 
ease.” The one word is naw; the other is 
my. It is the day for stopping ordinary 
labor, for ceasing the earthly work, as God 
ceased his earthly work, according to a just 
analogy between things divine and human. 
Now, this sfop-day suggests to the godly mind, 
as the proper antithesis of earthly work, hea- 
venly work. The holy convocation is a con- 
spicuous feature. The study of divine revela- 
tlon is another. The two commingled 
probably formed from the beginning a large 
part of the Sabbath occupation. Our expe- 
rience seems to teach that the more of this 
method of spending the Sabbath is adopted 
the better for the people, in keeping them from 
a vain, wandering abuse of the holy time. 
And yet we cannot ignore the manifest dislike 
to the old arrangement in our churches, which 
dislike is witnessed by the scant attendance 
upon the second service of the Lord’s Day. 
My own belief is that the dissatisfaction is 
created by two causes: First, a generally dif- 
fused doubt as regards the obligation of the 
Sabbath, a doubt that has been strengthened 
by many ministers, who have confounded 
the Sabbath with the Jewish ritual; and, 
secondly, the baldness and monotony of our 
public services. With regard to the former 
doctrinal point, I will not here say anything 
further, except to call the attention of my 
brethren who are making light of the Sabbath 
to the fact that the godly men and women of 
Europe are making great efforts to recover 
their lost Sabbath, and that a day of rest from 
labor, in order to cultivate knowledge and 
life Godward, is in perfect harthony with all 
the principles of the divine government. The 
Church, we should reason @ priori, must have 
its day of assembly. 

As to the second point, there seems room 
for a reformation.- There are two parts of 
public service—to wit, worship and instruction. 
In each department we are at fault. The wor- 
ship in most of the non-prelatical churches is 
vocal only in the preacher, except in the 
hymns; and even these are stolen away from 
the people in many cases by four living crea- 
tures, who, instead of leading, monopolize the 
heavenly song. The hymns should certainly 
be secured for the congregation, even at the 
sacrifice of a nightingale soprano. The wor- 
ship should be expressed by all, as far as its 
character will permit general expression. 
Neither preacher nor choir is commissioned 
to worship for a congregation, and silent wor- 
ship is greatly benefited by being interwoven 
with audible worship, in arousing and enliv- 
ening the worshiper. But not only can we 
profitably secure the hymns for the people; 
but there fs no reason why the grand psalms 
of David may not be responsively read by 
preacher and people, in the very manner that 
some of them were evidently designed to be 
used, and if we add the joint voicing of the 
Lord’s Prayer by preacher and people, and the 
“Amen” responses of the congregation, we 
shal) have refreshing elements of worship in 
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present heavy character. In the other part of 
service, instruction, there is again a monotony 
hard to bear. On two occasions in the 
sams day the preacher gives his peo- 
ple a set discourse. They have the same 
general type, are run in the same mold, 
and yet have no connection in specific 
subject. The general style grows tedious and 
the difference in subject confuses, If the sec- 
ond sermon were {)lustrative of the former, the 
case would be better; but even better than that 
would be the total change in the general style 
of the preacher’s part in the second service. 
He has given a sermon, a set discourse, in the 
morning. Let that suffice. And now, when 
the people come together for the second serv- 
ice of the Lord’s Day, let the preacherexpound 
the Scriptures carefully in course and in a fa- 
miliar way, with map and blackboard, showing 
the people practically how to study and search 
the Scriptures and giving them a renewed rel- 
ish for this most important duty. 

By this variety in the services they will prove 
attractive, and that from no false or worldly 
lure, and the two convocations of the Lord’s 
Day (we believe) may be successfully sustained. 

My dear young brethren: In the seven lec- 
tures I have had the honor to address to you 
Ihave put before you in a very plain way the 
points of character and conduct that, to my 
observation, have appeared most important in 
one set apart by the Lord Jesus to bear the 
standard of his saving truth among men. In 
concluding the course, let me express te you 
my hearty congratulations that God has led 
you to this bighest plane of human life and 
privilege; that, denying all the stronger and 
lower tendencies of your nature to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and carnal ease, you are seeking 
to spend your earthly life in glorifying God 
through the service of his Gospel, and that 
you look for rewards that have no meaning 
nor measure to the world. 

Be strong and of a good courage. Keep 
your life in that spiritue] sphere where your 
hopes and encouragements will be ever before 
your eyes, and where, consequently, weari- 
ness and despondency will be never known, 
Walk closely with God, so that the guidance 
and protection of his holy arm may be ever 
felt. Avoid and despise the maxims and 
methods of the world, while you fill your soul 
with the principles and power of the Sacred 
Word. And then, when the short campaign for 
Christ's truth is over, and you are summoned 
to the triumph and the home eterna), you will 
enter the heavenly gates neither unknown nor 
alone, your way heralded by those angelic 
hosts who have been your unseen helpers 
through your earthly labors, and your train 
composed of those ransomed souls who re- 
ceived from your lips the message that enfran- 
chised them. 


Biblical Research, 


THE HIGHTS OF MOAB. 


AN article in the last volume of McClintock 
and Strong’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia” treats of Mount 
Pisgah. 

From the definition of the word it is allowed 
that Pisgah may mean “an isolated hill or 
peak’; but when the bill is sought for, the 
ground is taken that Pisgah must have been 
equivalent to Abarim asa range or group of 
mountains. The extremely natural view of 
those who hold from the statements of the 
Bible that Pisgah was a particular summit of 
Nebo, one of the hights inthe Abarim range, 
is, strangely, rejected, without the slightest 
ground, other than personal decision by the 
writer of the article. If Pisgah may mean an 
isolated peak or hill, it may mean so as Pisgah, 
a proper name and portion of the Nebo Mount- 
ain, just as clearly and truly as Nebo may have 
been a single portion or peak in the Abarim 
range. 

A sweeping statement is made that the Sep- 
tuagint does not treat Pisgah as a proper 
name, which by most readers would be ac- 
cepted without examination and allowed asa 
fact ; whereas the head of the same article 
quietly cites the LXX, rendering Pisgah by 
Phasga four times out of seven, asa perfect 
proper name. 

We read, too, in one place that “no traces 
of the name Pisgah have been met with in 
later times on the east of the Jordan,”’ and in 
another that Professor Paine has attempted 
“to trace the name Pisgah in the modern 
Sidghah,” and that ‘‘ Dr. Porter is inclined te 
regard Sidghah as a relic of the name Pisgah.” 
A broad statement in opposition to a view not 
adopted is thus nullified by an admission to 
the contrary. ; 

Five years ago a Society for the Exploration 
of Eastern Palestine sent out an expedition of 
research. The archeologist of that expedition 
at once reported on the matter of Nebo and 
Pisgah, and, among other things. sent back 
word that the description of the view from 
Mount Nebo given some years before by 
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and exaggerated in all, supplying at the same 
time a minute and careful account of what 
that view did embrace. 
avail this Society’s research? For still Dr. 
Tristram’s false description is quoted anew, 
including the incorrect assertion ‘‘ there was 
‘the sea, the utmost sea,’’’ together with 
other physical total impossibilities of Tabor 
and both the Hermons. 

The topographical filustrations given 
are scarcely more than caricatures. The 
range of Nebo is really an east-and-west 
ridge, descending from aswell in the Beka 
plateau westward down the slope of the Jor- 
dan Valley ; but here, on the “ Map of Mount 
Pisgah,” it is travestied as two north-and- 
south chains, three miles in length, inscribed 
respectively Shefa Neha’ and Jebel Neba’, sub- 
tended by a much shorter transverse one, 
styled Jebel Sidghah. By this extension Shefa 
Neba’, really not more than half a mile broad, 
fs carried northward away past one of the 
headwaters of Wady Hesbdn, which, called 
Wady ¢s-Sowdnich, is actually run a mile 


or so to the east of the northern 
end of this Shefa Neba’. And the text 
reads: ‘“‘The sole considerable valley an- 


swering to this description is Wady ¢s-Sowdnich, 
which is the southern head-branch of Wady 
Heshbdn and intersects the plain up to the 
very crest (Shefa) of Nebo.” Whereas, tn 
point of fact, the entire headwaters and wide- 
ly spreading branches of Wady Misd lie be- 
tween the sources of Wady Heshdn and Shefa 
Nebd ; and, in going from Heshdn, the ruined 
site, to the ruins onthe hights and range the 
next on the north of Ayfin Misd and ofthe 
Nebo range, one passes quite around—that {s 
to say, to the sonth of the end or, rather, ut- 
most beginning of Wady es-Sowdnich. The two 
things are fully two miles apart ; and yet they 
are thus brought together by an observer, as if 
to sustain the view that the Israelites descend- 
ed tothe Jordan Valley by way of Wady Hes- 
bdn, the Bible setting forth that the encamp- 
ment left was on the mountains of Abarim 
and particularly on the top of Pisgah. Bya 
similar extension of Jebel Neda, really not 
more than a quarter of a mile broad on top, 
its northern end Is carried to the east of Ayin 
Misd ; whereas, in point of fact, Jebul Neda 
Hes strictly and quite to the south of Ayin 
Misa. 

The writer indulges the misconception that 
the word résh, or top of the Piszah, discounte- 
nances a location on a peak of a ridge lower 
than the summit. It has been demonstrated 
in these columns that the term résh in other 
cases was applied to a spur lower than the 
summit of a mountain, and that the phrase 
“‘which looketh toward Jeshimon”’ indicates 
such a spur in the matter of Pisgah. This last 
name, ‘‘ Jeshimon,”’ is interpreted to be “ the 
Ghor or Jordan Valley.” Such an interpreta- 
tion will not suit at all other instances of 
Jeshimon. In the very next column the an- 
thor explains it as “the desert” [of Judah). 
Nor is Dr. Strong altogether impartial in ob- 
jecting to Professor Paine’s site for ‘‘ the field 
of Zophim,”’ that {t affords no good prospect 
of the plains of Moab eastward. The fact is 
that none of the hights in the Nebo range 


do so 
. 
Fine Arts. 

Tue Berlin National Museum has just 
been enriched by what is declared to be the 
largest modern group of sculpture extant. 
The artist is Professor Gustav Miiller, of Co- 
burg, a sculptor long resident at Rome, and 
he has been engaged upon this work for eleven 
years. Itis(the Academy states) a Prometheus 
group, representing the bound Titan at the 
moment when the eagle first pierces his body 
with its claws, while two Oceanides—beauti- 
ful nude female figures—endeavor to loosen 
his chains. The one tries to ward off the bird; 
the other sinks down, overcome with horror. 
The whole group is modeled out of one block 
of the finest and purest Carrara marble, weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds, 





...-An interesting discovery of Roman jew- 
elry and ornaments of the third century has 
been made at Monte Carlo. The articles con- 
sist of golden bracelets, some resembling cer- 
tain modern forms called porte bonheur, others 
stamped with heads in relief; jet bracelets 
bound in rough gold, an oval bracelet with a 
gold clasp, a diadem in beaten gold, with 
heads in relief; an unbroken medallion in 
gold, eight Roman medals in very rare gold, 
and a bust of the Emperor Gallienus in gold 
repoussé. The bracelets of peculiar form are 
supposed to have been decorations and rewards 
which belonged to a military tribune in the 
Roman legions. 


....A school for workers in metal and wood 
is in course of establishment, under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
at 16th Street and West Union Square. Asum 
of money sufficient to start the enterprise has 
been contributed and classes will soon be 


Yet now of what” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


opened. The purpose of the school is stated 
to be to teach to artisans in wood and in metal 
the art of designing, and to illustrate the 
teaching by the exhibition of examples of fine 
workmanship from the Metropolitan Museum, 
as has long been done with French artisans, 
who now lead the world in this department. 


....-4& magnificent edition of the complete 
works of Rembrandt, the preparation for 
which has been already going on for four 
years, is announced for publication in Paris 
early inthis year. All of the engraved works 
of the great Dutch master, consisting alto- 
gether of 365 plates, will be produced in it in 
Sac-simile by the most approved new pro- 
cesses. A description of and commentary on 
each plate will be supplied by Mr. Charles 
Blanc; also a raisonnée, and a 
chronological table, exhibiting the editor’s 
view of the order of the works. 


...-An alphabetical index of the exhibitors 
who have contributed to the galleries of three 
of the leading English art societies since 1760 
is to be published by a London publishing 
house. It- will give the names in full, when 
they are known, with references to dates and 
the numbers of the pictures, as indicated by 
the catalogues of the exhibitions. 


..--Designs by sixty-five artists sent in for 
the competition for the great civic monument 
commemorative of the defense of Paris are 
now on exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
in that city. The successful artist is M. 
Barrias, who has received the offered prize 
and a commission to execute his work in 
bronze. 


...-Edward William Cook, R. A., F. R.8., 
an eminent English painter, is dead. He 
etched fifty plates of ‘‘Shipping and Craft,’ 
engraved twelve plates af the Old and New 
London Bridges, painted coast and marine pic- 
tures of Holland and Italy, Arctic scenes, and 
scenes in Spain and Morocco. 


....Gustave Doré is engaged in illustrating 
Shakespeare. He has already made a number 
of drawings, large and small, of various 
scenes, and has in particular adapted some of 
the sketches which he made last year, during 
bis tour in Scotland, for his illustrations to 
Macbeth. 


....Mr. Elfhu Vedder, who made his mark 
among us several years ago as a young artist 
of strong originality, is coming home, after a 
residence in Rome, bringing with him several 
of his pictures, which will be exhibited. 


...-A short course of lectures on the History 
of Art is to be delivered at Princeton College, 
during the winter, by Dr. W. C. Prime. 








Personalities 
° 

A PLEASANT story of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
runs to the effect that, when Mr. Emerson was 
traveling in Egypt, with his daughter, they met 
an Englishman who did allin his power to make 
it pleasant for them, and, when the time came 
for their separation, said: ‘‘ You may wonder, 
sir, at my having overstepped my usual reserve 
so far as to become so intimate with you ; but 
it is for the sake of a countryman of yours, one 
bearing the same name—Emerson—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He has done me much good 
andI hope some time to cross the ocean to 
meet him.” And Mr. Emerson never told him 
it was he himself whom he sought. 


....Mr. John T. Hoffmann has been taking 
notes of the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
expresses his opinion to the effect that M. 
Gambetta is an admirable and most dignified 
presiding officer . but he does not believe that 
even greater men in the art of presiding could 
keep the Chamber in order. ‘‘ They laugh,” 
he says, “‘ they jeer, they clap, they cheer and 
sneer, and interrupt in every possible way. 
.. It was, taken all in all, a poor exhibi- 
tion of intellectual and oratorical power; but 
to me it was interesting, for it gave me a 
chance to see and study some of the ‘great 
men’ we read so much about.”’ 


...-Prof. Nordenskiéld (phonetically Nor- 
denshult) the Arctic explorer, made his first 
scientific expedition to the Ural Mouatains. 
He has made four expeditions to Spitzbergen, 
one to Greenland, two upthe Yenesei River, 
and carried an iron steamer in 1868 to the 
highest point ever reached in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. He visited the United States in 
1876 and received marked attention from geog- 
raphers. He is a member of the lower Swedish 
nobility, once represented Stockholm in the 
upper house of the Diet, and generally sides 
with the liberal party. 


....Readers of Miss Alcott’s fresh and 
wholesome stories will feel that they have lost 
a friend in the death of May Alcott Nieriker, 
daughter of A. Bronson Alcott and sister of 
Louisa M. Alcott, the youngest of the four 
“¢ Little Women.”’ She had given her attention 
to painting, and, having gone abroad to pursue 





her studies in art, was married and made her 
home in Paris. She last season published a 
book with Roberts Brothers, Boston, entitled 
“ Studying Art Abroad.” 


...-Gen. Mahone, the new United States 4 
senator from Virginia, was a soldier on the 
rebel side in the late war, and, after the blow- 
ing up of the fort before Petersburg, led the 
way into the crater to redeem the rebel line. 
He never wore a sword while iu command, 
always forgot his pistol, and went into action 
with nothing in his hands or in his pockets, 
wearing generally a loose blouse of gray 
flannel, whieh his soldiers called his “fighting 
jacket.”’ 


..--Mr. James Buell, president of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank and United 
States Life Insurance Company, gave a very 
handsome reception to a large company of his 
and Mrs. Buell’s friends, at their new residence, 
in this city, near Central Park, on Thursday 
evening last, at which many of the leading 
citizens of New York and friends from other 
places were present. It was altogether a 
pleasant and most enjoyable occasion. 


....-A monument was recently put over the 
grave of the mother of Abraham Lincoln, in 
Spencer County, Ind.; but the grave of his 
father, Thomas Lincoln, near Matoon, !I1., is 
still unmarked, save by a amal! heap of stones. 
Abraham Lincoln paid the grave a visit when 
he was on his way to Washington to be inau- 
gurated, and left $50 for a headstone ; but the 
money has disappeared and the headstone has 
not been set up. 


...-Senator G. F. Hoar has bought the land 
at Princeton, Mass., on which John Hoar, an 
, once red d a captive, Mrs. Row- 
landson, from the Indians. A bowlder called 
“Redemption Rock ”’ lies upon this land, and 
upon this bowlder a suitable inscription has 
been cut. 


...-Queen Victoria is to have a writing-table 
with ingenious conveniences attached, made of 
the timbers of the English Arctic ship “ Reso- 
lute,?’ which was saved bya United States ves- 
sel and restored to the British Government, to 
be presented to the President of the United 
States. 





.... The Pope writes a fine, clear, black hand, 
forming every letter distinctly, and signing 
himeelf ‘‘ Leo P. P. XIII.” 


| one 
Science. 


An important article on the habits, struc- 
ture, and mode of development of the Lancelet 
(Amphiozus Americanus), by Mr. H.J. Rice, is 
being published in the American Naturalist. 
This creature is well nigh cosmopolitan in its 
distribution, as it inhabits the shores of the 
Mediterranean and extends northward to 
Southern Norway, while it occurs in the East 
Indies and South America, and on our coast 
extends from Florida to the mouth of Chesa- 
peake Bay and may possibly be found as far 
north as Cape Cod. Originally described as a 
mollusk, it was first referred to the vertebrates 
by an Italian zoologist, Costa, in 1834. The 
early stages of this lowest of vertebrates—so 
low as to be by some regarded as a worm—have 
been studied by Konalevsky. Fresh informa- 
tion is afforded by Mr. Rice (who secured the 
eggs and very young specimens by surface 
dredging with small hand-nets of bolting cloth 
at Fort Wool. The fully grown Amphioxus 
which were dredged by Mr. Rice, though we 
have dug them out of the sand at low-water- 
mark at Beaufort, North Carolina) when placed 
in the water, swam about ‘“‘ very rapidly, with 
the same graceful, undulating motion which 
has been noticed as characteristic of the young, 
but with much greater vigor and elasticity.” 
Finally they stop and sink down upon the 
sand at the bottom and bury themselves, 
belly upward, the mouth-opening exposed at 
the surface, with a net-work of crossing 
tentacles, and all the while busily engaged in 
drawing its food from the water above. Mr. 
Rice describes the so-called skeleton, which is 
semi-cartilaginous ; the vertebral column, rep- 
resented by a rudimentary semi-cartilaginous 
rod, called the notochord; also the digestive 
tract; and the description of the mode of 
swallowing and disposition of the food, which 
consists of microscopic plants and animals, is 
full and entertaining. The second paper will 
treat of the nervous system and the mode of 
development of this singular link between the 
invertebrates (worms) and vertebrates. 





....The Naval Observatory has issued, as an 
appendix to their annual volume, a thorough 
discussion of the telescopic observations of 
the transit of Mercury which occurred May 
6th, 1878. The observations of 109 different 
observers, stationed all the way from Wal- 
tham, Mass., to Honolulu, are given and com- 
pared with computation. Leverrier’s tables 
were found very nearly correct, the planet 
being only 17§ seconds ahead of time. The 





[January 15, 1880, 
duration of the transit was about 24 seconds 


too short. This may be accounted for either 
by supposing that the assumed semi-diameter 
of the sun is some half a second of arc too 
large or that the planet was about that 
amount north of its predicted place. The ob- 
served intervals between the first and second 
contacts and between the third and fourth 
were about 8 seconds less than computed, indi- 
cating that the tabular diameter of the planet 
needs to be diminished about 1-24th part, muk- 
ing it 11°.5 on the day of observations, a result 
fairly in accord with the mean of the microm- 
eter measures made by six different observ- 
ers, which range all the way from 11°.92 to 
11°.00—a range larger than would naturally 
have been expected. 


....Professor Langley announces, as the re- 
sult of a new and careful series of observa- 
tions with the thermopile, made during the 
past season, that there certainly is no appre- 
ciable difference in the amount of heat emit- 
ted by the northern and southern hemispheres 
of the sun. This is in contradiction of cer- 
tain Italian observers, who have recently reaf- 
firmed Secchi’s old result, that there is such - 
a difference and that it is of a very notable 
amount. Former observations of Langley’s 
had contradicted Secchi’s conclusion ; hence 
the controversy. There can be no question 
that our American astronomer is in the right. 


...-Professor Allman, president of the Lin- 
newan Society, has recently recorded an instance 
where Pinguicula grandiflora was transported to 
a new locality by the agency of birds, which 
are fond of feeding on its bud-like roots. That 
seeds are distributed in this way is wel] 
known; but instances are rare where the 
whole plant, when in its bud-like condition, 
has been distributedinthis way. As the plant 
has no fruit attractive to birds, Professor All- 
man thinks the botanist who finds Pinguicula 
in some new locality, where it had not been 
known before, might not suspect ornithological 
agency in the matter, and so places the note on 
record, 


School and College. 


...-The fiftieth anniversary of Lane Semi- 
nary was celebrated December 18th, with the 
dedication of the new hall and the inaugura- 
tion of the Rev. James Eells, D.D., as profes- 
sor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral theology. 
The new building is of blue limestone, cheer- 
ful and graceful in appearance, and cost about 
$20,000, half of which was contributed by Mr. 
Reserved Smith, of Dayton. The address of 
dedication was delivered by the Rev. J. P. E. 
Kumler, D.D., of Cincinnati. The inaugural 
charge to the new professor was delivered by 
Dr. Monfort, of Cincinnati. Dr. Eells delivered 
an inaugural address on ‘Skill as an Element 
of the Minister’s Success.”” The Rev. G. 
M. Maxwell, D.D., read a paper on the 
early history of the Seminary, beginning in 
1819, when the members of the Kemper family 
gave eight acres of land for a manual-labor 
school. In 1828 a firm of merchants in New 
Orleans offered assistance to the Baptists for 
the education of ‘‘ pious but indigent young 
men.”? They declined the offer, and ft was 
made to the Presbyterians, who accepted it 
In 1829 the students were required to labor 
three hours daily, and in 1852 the teachers 
were required to labor ‘‘ as regularly as possi- 
ble and, when practieable, daily.” In 1833 
the students asked to have coffee served them 
in the boarding-house, and were denied ; and 
in 1834 they were notified that forming a mar- 
rlage connection would be a sufficient ground 
for dismission from the Seminary. Dr. Mor- 
ris, in a paper on the Alumni, stated that the 
whole number who had attended the Seminary 
for one year and over was 693, and that 400 
had graduated, and that 43 Lane students had 
gone to foreign missions, 16 of whom had 
died and 17 of whom were still in foreign 
fields. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Danville, 
Ky., Dr. Day,of Yale, Presidents Tuttle, Cut- 
ter, and Andrews made addresses, which were 
full of interesting personal reminiscences. 





...-The fire at Carlton College destroyed 
Willis Hall, the main college building, con- 
taining the laboratory, chapel, library, 
museum, all the recitation rooms, and the 
rooms of the male students. The observatory 
and ladies’ hall were not burned. Most uf the 
chemical and philosophical apparatus was 
saved, though eomewhat damaged, and some 
valuable portions of the library were removed, 
including most of the Bryant collection. The 
cabinets were almost totally destroyed. The 
burnt building cost $28,000 and was insured 
for $12,000. Convenient arrangements have 
been made for class-rooms and for the accom- 
modation of the students, and the college 
work will go on as usual. The faculty hope 
that before the opening of another year the 
friends of the College may enable them to 
restore the lost building. 





....The woman students at the University of 
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NE  — 
Cambridge are winning distinction. One has 
attained the honor of having reached a first- 
class standard in the Moral Sciences Tripos 
examination and two have obtained certificates 
of baving reached a first-class standard in the 
History Tripos examinations, in. which this 
year no man was placed in the first class. 
These three were all of Newnham Hall. There 
are several students at Girton going fn for the 
Mathematical Tripos examination, one of 
whom is expected, by those who have taught 
and examined her,to be high among the 
wranglers. 

...- Beloit College has sixty-four students in 
the college departments: 16 seniors, 12 juniors, 
15 sophomores, 21 freshmen, and 94 in the 
preparatory schools. The library contains 
nearly ten thousand volumes. The income of 
nearly $9,000 is available in aid of students 
who have the ministry in view. 


. ° 
Missions, 
Tue history of the Swedish Mission in 
Abyssinia has been a history of disasters, the 





. most recent of which is the breaking up of one 


of the two stations occupied by the mission and 
the expulsion of the missionaries. The mission 
was begun by the Fosterland Stiflelsen, of Stock. 
holm, which was organized, in 1854, as a sort 
of tract society, developing into a home mis- 
sion agency, and beginning in 1862 foreign mis- 
sionary work. Three years later it sent out 
its first missionaries to Africa, Messrs. Lange, 
Kjellberg, and Carlsson, who intended to settle 
among the Galla tribes. The missionaries 
landed at Massua,in Northern Abyssinia, on 
the Red Sea, and, finding that the Gallas 
were so far from the coast, they settled in 
Abyssinia, at Tendar and M’Kullo. In 1867 
Messrs. Hedin, Englund, and Lager arrived in 
the field, and were joined in the following year 
by Mr. Elfblad, a physician, and Mr. Linholm. 
Subsequently Mr. Lundahl, Mr. Berglund, Mr. 
Hendonstrom, Mlle. Von Platen (a lady of noble 
rank), with colporteurs and some colonists, ar- 
rived in Abyssinia. Mr. Lange returned fn 
1867. Mr. Kjellberg and Dr. Elfblad were 
murdered by a savage tribe in 1868, and 
Messrs. Carlsson, Hedin, and Berglund died of 
fever. In 1869 the missionaries were driven 
from their stations by Mohammedans. They 
had succeeded in gaining the respect and con- 
fidence of the natives, the Kanama, who at- 
tended their preaching and sent their children 
to the schools, when the Egyptians came upon 
them, drove them off, and destroyed the mis- 
sion property. The missionaries fied to 
Massua, some dying on the way, and opened a 
school there, and began work at Eilet also. 
Subsequently stations were established at Geleb 
and Zassega. In 1876 Mr. Lager and twonative 
ministers were killed in a revolution, and the 
missionaries remaining fled into Mensa. News 
now comes that the missionaries, consisting of 
five males and three females, have been driven 
from their station at Geleb, in Mensa, and are 
gathered™together at their other station at 
M’Kullo. Two converted priests have been 
severely flogged and imprisoned in a monas- 
tery, where they are compelled to offer prayers 
to the Virgin and the saints. Mr. Hendon- 
strom writes, under date of October 234, 1879, 
an account of the expulsion from the Pro- 
vince of Mensa, from which, it appears, that 
Ras Allola, the governor, compelled Mr. Hen- 
donstrom and his colleagues to leave Mensa, 
because of his refusal to betray the hiding- 
place of some converted priests. Scarcely had 
the missionaries left Geleb, when the popu- 
lace attacked the mission-station and plun- 
dered it, forgetting how generously they had 
been helped the preceding summer by the 
missionaries, when they were perishing of 
famine. At M’Kullo the missionaries retain 
under their care 150 children and await oppor- 
tunity to return to Geleb. 


----The Methodist missionaries in Bulgaria 
are laboring under great difficulties and dis- 
couragements. The mission has been fromthe 
first anunfruitfal one. It was begun in 1857, 
under circumstances of hopefulness; but no 
great success was obtained at any time in the 
twenty-two years of its existence. People 
were found who were willing to hear, and 
the missionaries gained at one time consider- 
able influence ; but it would seem from recent 
accounts that the difficulty of getting hearers 
of the Gospel is greater than ever before. The 
Rev. E. Lounsbury writes that he preached ifn 
Loftcha to a congregation of only seven per- 
sons, on a recent visit. Mr. Elfeff has one or 
two hearers occasionally in Sevlievo, and 
reaches a few persons by books and conversa- 
tion at the coffee-houses. Mr. Economoff 
who has been in Gabrova since last spring, 
could not hire a house in the first two months 
and every effort was made to rid the city 
of his presence. He has held no services, be- 
canse he can get no hearers; but he is hoping 
that he may soon win some friends and eatab- 
fish  blic worship. Mr. Lounsbury says: 

“‘sirnove f* not as vigorous in ite religious 
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supply of Indifference toward vital godliness, 
together with a spiritual death and political 
craze to keep nearly all its people from hear- 
ing the Word of Life through Brother Thorn- 
off. He is working and intends to work, 
by every honorable means possible, to secure 
a hearing. Sometimes he goes out about an 
hour before preaching and invites those in the 
coffee-house to come and hear. At other 
times he goes into the street in front of his 
house, and invites those passing to come in 
and hear God’s truth. Sometimes he succeeds 
in getting one or more; at other times none 
come. He has seven oreight regular hearers.”’ 
According to the report for 1870, there were 
51 communicants connected with the mission. 


.... With singular patience and devotion, the 
Moravian missionaries have been working at 
Kyelang, in the Province of Lahoul, India, 
and waiting for an opportunity to enter Chi- 
nese Tibet. There has not been much encour- 
agement for the missionaries, though their 
labors have not been wholly without results. 
Two small congregations have been gathered, 
one at Kyelang andthe other at Poo, in the 
Province of Kunawur. Starting from Kyelang, 
asa center, the missionaries during the last 
decade have made seven long journeys, preach- 
ing and distributing reading-matter in the 
Tibetan language. They always visit the Budd- 
hist convents and leave books and tracts, which 
they are sure will be preserved, because of the 
respect with which Buddhists treat all writings. 
There is no open hostility to the missionaries, 
save from the Mohammedans; but the Budd- 
hists are difficult of access in the provinces of 
Lahoul and Kunawur because of the system of 
caste which they have. Inthe past ten years 
nine persons have been baptized, of whom six 
were natives of Ladak, in Kashmir. Among 
these converts was a Lama, a native of 
Lhassa, of high rank. Several attempts have 
been made to enter Chinese Tibet; but the 
officials always turn the missionaries back. 
Permission has also earnestly been sought for 
the opening of a station in Ladak ; but it has 
not yet been granted. 


....The December number of The Missionary 
Record of the Church of Scotland containe an 
account of the baptism of a Bhramin at Cal- 
cutta, which is full of interest. Bisheswar 
Roy is about thirty-eight years of age. He 
was sent to the Church of Scotland’s Institu- 
tion at Calcutta when a boy, and subsequently 
to that of the Free Church. In the latter he 
received spiritual instruction from Drs. Duff 
and Ewart. He heard unwillingly, however, 
and would absent himself, sometimes fora week 
or so, to avoid hearing about the Scriptures. 
For this reason Dr. Duff pointed to him one 
day in the class, and said: “Our cycle has 
at last appeared in its periodical motion.” 
About nine years ago, some years after he had 
left the school, he became alarmed for himself, 
upon the thought of death. Circumstances 
threw him in the way of the Brahmo Somaj, 
whose religious system he carefully examined, 
He ceuld not find that the Brahmos had any 
knowledge of the state of the soul after death. 
Mr. Sen admitted to him that he was collecting 
principles of morality from all religions and 
creating a new faith for India. Mr. Roy there- 
upon turned his attention to Christianity, and 
after four years of instruction decided, finally, 
at the cost of separation from a beloved wife and 
four children, to make a profession of Chris- 
tianity. 


....A missionary of the Scottish United 
Presbyterian Mission in Calabar writes that 
one of the converts, a woman, is so anxious to 
keep the Sabbath regularly that she has pro- 
vided herself with a board with seven holes 
and a peg tied toa string. The peg is shifted 
every day. Whenever it is m the first hole, she 
knows that Sunday has come. He says the 
heathen, whom he addressed in a recent tour 
strenuosly objected to the fourth and seventh 
commandments and -declared that it was im- 
possible to keep them. On asking very minute- 
ly about a lake, he wasanswered: ‘‘ Why find 
fault with the lake? It is just asGod made it.” 
What the people seemed most anxions for was 
a good “ dash”’ or present. 


.... The American Board spends 94 per cent. 
of its receipts directly on the various missions 
underits control. Out of every $100 some $37 
goes to the four missions in Turkey, $16.50 to 
the two missions in India, $12 to China, $10.25 
to Japan, $3.50 to Ceylon, $3.25 to South Africa, 
$3 to Micronesia, $2.50 to the North American 
Indian Mission, $2.50 to Austria, $1.25 to Spain, 
$1.25 to Mexico, and $1 to the Sandwich 
Islands. 


....The annual report of the American 
Board contains, besides the full survey of the 
various missions, the statistical summary, the 
list of missionaries, and the proceedings of the 
annual meeting, the very valuable address of 
Dr. Means on the proposed Central African 
Mission, and Dr. Clark’s excellent paper on 
the progress of missions in Japan. 





LESSON FOR JANUARY 25th. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.—Mart. rv, 
1—11. 


Notrs.—‘‘ Then.”"—After being baptized. 
“Into the wilderness.""—The precise spot 
to which Jesus was led up out of the low 
Jordan valley is not known. It is said by tra- 
dition to be a high hill near Jericho, called 
Quarantania. “Had fasted forty days.”— 
The language does not necessarily imply that 
he neither ate nor drank anything whatever ; 
but implies abstention from regular food. 
The time was doubtless employed in medita- 
tion and prayer. “Man shall not live,’ ete. 
—Taken from Deut. vill, 3. “Into the holy 
city.’’—Jerusalem. ** 4 pinnacle,’ —Better, 
the pinnacle, or “little wing.” What part of 
the temple is not well known; probably one 
of the wings that overlooked the great preci- 
pice into the valley of Hermon, on the edge 
of which the temple was built. “* Cast thy- 
self down.””—The point of the temptation seems 
to be to try to persuatie Jesus to make this 
great exhibition tothe people of his miracu- 
lous power in testimony of his mission. The 
Devil quotes Scripture, because Jesus had 
just used it to refute him. “*He shall give 
his angels,” ete.” (Ps. xci, 11, 12).—‘Thou 
shalt not tempt,” ete. (Deut. vi, 16).—To 
cast himself down over that precipice would 
not be trusting God, but tempting him. 
“An exceeding high mo sntain.”—Tradition says 
it was Quarantania, “‘Sheweth him all the 
kingdoms,"’ etc.—Of course, this was physically 
impossible. The passage means, in some men- 
tal way Christ was made to conceive clearly all 
the glory of carthly kingdoms. “Tf thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.”’—Satan could 
hardly have offered these to Jesus as the price 
of worship, such as would be offered to an idol ; 
but tokens of respect. "Get thee hence, 
Saton.""—Satan’s character seems by this 
time to have become evident to Jesus. 
** Thou shalt worship the Lord" (Deut. vi, 13).— 
The passage, as often, is very loosely 
quoted. “4 Angels came."—To bring him 
food, as they brought food to Elijahat the be- 
ginning of hie fasting journey of forty days to 
Horeb. 

Instruction.—Even Jesus was tempted. It 
will not do for any man to imagine that he is 
so perfect that Satan cannot assaf] him. No 
victory over sin wi]l make us as holy ae Jesus 
when Satan made this serious attack upon him. 

Jesus’s temptation came when he had retired 
afterthe wonderful attestation from Heaven 
of his acceptance as God’s beloved Son. He 
was then tempted from the side of assuming 
too much. We need after success, when we 
have been praised, to be especially on our 
guard. If a child has been successful in 
school, and has got prizes or honors for dil- 
igence, he is likely to be vain, conceited, and 
thus yield to the natural temptation. 

We must be especially careful not to yield to 
temptation under physical weakness. It was 
when Jesus had been long fasting, when he 
was weary and faint, that Satan came to him. 
Some people are good enough when well-fed 
and healthy; but they become hasty and 
snappish and peevish when tired out or sick. 
We often say of a person: Don’t mind what 
he says: for he fs not well. It is better to be 
so careful when sick that people will not need 
to make that excuse for use. Sickness and 
suffering bring out the selfish traite in some 
people. Jesus was thoughtful of others even 
on the cross. 

Retirement for meditation, fasting, and 
prayer has the endorsement of our Saviour’s ex- 


ample. 
Bread is good, but food for the soul is better. 


God’s Word of truth is the most important 
nutriment and wealth we can get. The man 
who feeds only his boty may grow coarse, 
brutal, selfish, a burden to the earth that 
endures him. The man who feeds most on 
God’s Word is kindly, tender, benevolent, and 
makes the very earth smile by his looking upon 









































Me Jesus had consented to make a spectacle 
of himself by plunging down from the pinnacle 
of the temple, and startling everybody by not 
being injured by the fall, he would have sinned. 
It would have been incurring imminent danger 
for no good purpose, only for display. Ministers 
sometimes attract attention to themselves just 
to be talked about, and by their oddities get 
people to come and see them. But that is just 
what Satan tempted Jesus to do. 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.’’ Remember that. 
Make it your rule of life. Will you serve God 
and God only, determined to help his cause, 
to honor his name, to do his will ever and 
always? 

No wonder the Devil left Jesus. When one 
meets Satan with the Bible, as he did, Satan 
withdraws. If, when tempted, you go to God’s 
Word, and try to do just as God would have 
you do, then you will get the victory. 





BAPTIST. 

BALCOM, Brnsamrns F., died, Dee. 20th, at 
Corning, N. Y., aged 69. 

BALCOM, Groras, died, Dec. 20th, at Cawker 
City, Kan., aged 56. 

BASTIAN, A. 8., ord. at Milford, Del. 

BOARDMAN, B. G., Waverly, N. Y., resigns. 

DAVIS, THomas, Toms River, N. J., vesigns. 

FROST, A. J., becomes pastor of First ch., 
Sacramento, Cal. ; 

GLEASON, Tueopors C., accepts call to East 
Jaffrey, N. H. 

GURR, C. G., removes from East Marion to 
Hastings, N. Y. 

HAYDEN, L., D.D., inst. at Dunbarton, N. H. 

KINCAID, W. J. M., Rondout, called to Cen- 
tral ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

KNAP, Samuet J., resigns pastorate Stanton- 
st. ch., New York City. 

MoMICHAEL, R. F., supplies Passaic, N. J., 
three months. 

RICH, J. A., settles at Maine, N. Y. 

SAGE, J. W., Lewisburg, Mo., resigns. 

VEACH, E., died recently at Clayton, M., 
aged 86. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BLODGETT, Constantine, D.D., died recently 
at Pawtucket, R. I. 
BUTLER, G. 8., closed his labors at North 
Troy, Vt. 
wu, G. 8., accepts call to Derby Center, 


DAY, R. ©., Lisbon, called to De Kalb, N. Y. 
EATON, J. F. Madrid, N. Y., ord. Dec. 80th. 
—_ 7 A., Pawlet, Vt., called to Lewis, 


GROVER, G. W., Pilgrim ch., Nashua, N. H., 
inst. Dec. 3ist. 
HOWARD, R. B., asso. ed. The Advance, East 
Orange, N. J., called to Rockport, Mass. 
IDE, Jacos, D.D., died recently, at West 
edway, Mass., aged 95. 
INGERSOLL, E. P., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ref. Church), accepts call to Old South ch., 
orcester, Mass. 
LEE, T. J., First ch., Winsted, Conn., inst. 
lec. 30th. 
MELVILLE, Cuarizs T., South Westerly, R. 
L., ord. as evangelist, Jan. 4th. 
NICHOLS, N. B., Barnet, Vt., resigns. 
OXNARD, F., Sandwich, Mass., resigns: 
PRINCE, N. A., Thompsonville, Conn., accepts 
call to Auburn, Mass. 
ROWLEY, Cuas. Hexry, Norwood, N. Y., 
accepts call to Westford, Mass. 
STONE, E. P., Center Harbor, invited to 
supply six mos, at Colebrook, N. H. 
SULLIVAN, A. J., Hebron, called to Green- 
ville, Norwich, Conn. 
TERRETT, W. R., Saratoga, N. Y., called to 
Dalton, Mass. 
TOMLINSON, J. A., East Haven, accepts call 
to West Brook, Conn. - 
TROWBRIDGE, J. P., Standish, Me., called to 
Winchester, Conn. 
WILD, E. P., closed his labors at Derby, Vt., 
Dec. 28th. 


LUTHERAN. 

BEDENBAUGH, Levi, died at Senolfa, Ga.. 
recently. 

BELFOUR, E., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BURRELL, Lutaer A., Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
clines call to Cincinnati, O. 

HARTMAN, J. F., Kimberton, Penn., accepts 
eall to Ghent, WN. Y. 

LENHART, E., inst. at Manchester, Penn, 

SMELTZER, J. P., settles at Walhalla, 8. C. 

WISEHAUPT, L., removes from Cookport, 
Penn., to Chillicothe, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISHOP, Aunert C., supplies Unadilla, N. Y. 

BLAYNEY, J. McCuusxy, D.D., First ch., 
Albany, resigns. 

BURROUGHS, G. 8., Slatington, Penn., called 
to Cong. ch., Fairfield, Conn. 

BUSHNELL, Atsrrr, D.D., died at: Sierrs 
Leone, Africa, Dec. 2d. 

CLOKEY, A. W., Troy, O., resigns. 

COLMERY, W. W.., inst. at Osborn, 0. 

GUILD, Groner E., ord. at Providence, Penn. 

REASOR, J. G., D.D., Carlinsville, D1., called 
to Westminster ch., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

sACEnt T, H. A., died recently at Crawford, 
N 


SCHENCK, J. V. W., Trenton, N. J., dismissed. 
soort, WiraRD, settled at West Farms, 
N. 


STRONG, A. K., Clyde, N. Y., accepts call to 
Hoboken, N. J. 
WHALLEN, 8. &., inst. at Lick Run, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RALLAGH, W.H., accepts call to Ref. ch., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 4 

BROWN, 8. P., ord. and inst. over Ref. ch. 
at Marietta, Penn. 

HAVEN, Guzert, D.D., Bishop of Methodist 
Episcopal Ch., died at Malden, Maas., Jan. 
8d, aged 58 


MABRY, J. W., called to Reformed ch., Miners- 
ville, Penn. a 
ALLISTER, W., of New York East Meth- 

” odist Conference, died recently. 

TITZEL, Jouw M., accepts call to Ref. ch., 
7 Gonos J., inst. over Reformed 
N NES ROE J. over ‘orm 

bit (Dutch) ch, at Kiskatom, N. Y. 

YEAGER, G.¥- 1., of Reformed (German) Ch., 
died 


recently, at Hamburg, Penn. 
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Bebbles 


Eprson must be light-headed. 
...-8tuck up: people at a candy-pull. 


---«Fenees do not walk, but they, neverthe- 
less, have a swinging gate. 


.. +. The monotony of many a man’s life is due 
to the fact that he has no “‘change.”’ 


--..The boy who was kept after school for 
had orthography said he was spell-bound. 


..» There is now and then a thing which the 
more it is cut the longer it grows. A ditch, for 
example. 


...'*Foregoes”’ was the word given out at 
awritten spelling exercise, recently; and one 
little boy handed in ‘‘ Go, go, go, go.”” 


.--“* Never let a cold run,” says a cough- 
medicine advertisement. This fs bad advice. 
Always let acold run. Let it run so fast that 
you can’t catch it. 


...-A Baltimore doctor says that a whole 
mince-pie eaten at bedtime will not harm the 
most delicate system. Itis dreaming of fall- 
ing down a coal-mine that upsets one’s nerves. 


..."* Money does everything for a man,” said 
an old gentleman, pompously. ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the other one; “but money won't do as 
much for a man as some men will do for 
money.”’ 


Pedagogue: ‘What 1s the meaning of the 
Latin verb tgnosco?”” Tall Stucient (after all the 
others have failed to give the correct defini- 
tion: “1 don’t know.” Pedagoque: ‘ Right. 
Go up to the head.” 


..--Brakemen are so called because they 
break to the passengers the news of arrival at 
each station. They naually break ft so effect- 
ively that no one passenger gets more than a 
very small fragment of the name. 


...“* Ill, Cabby! have you a hot brick in 
your hack?” “Yes, boss.’’ [Enter fare.] 
“Tsay, Cabby! This hack fs as cold as Green- 
land. I thought you sald you had some hot 
bricks.” “Sol have. They’re under my feet, 
out here. G’lang!” 


...** Tsay, old fel! you haven't got a five- 
franc piece about you that you don't know 
what to do with? Have you?” ** There's one.”” 
“Thanks. But, hello, I say! You know, it’s 
bad!" “ You asked me for one I didn’t know 
what to do with.” 


-««““If you marry. Grace,” exclaimed an 
irate father to his son, “I will cut you off 
without a cent, and you won't have so much 
as a plece of pork to boil in the pot.” “ Well,” 
replied the young man, “‘Grace before ment,” 
- he immediately went in search of a minis- 

Tr. 

...“ You can get a bottle or barrel of of! off 
any carpet or woolen stuff by applying dry 
buckwheat plentifully.”. We are going into 
the oll business immediately. When one can 
get a barrel of of] at the small outlay of a little 
buckwheat and an old piece of carpeting, you 
may count us in. 


...-Alittle Of] City girl observed her mother 
measuring cloth by holding it up to her nose 
with one hand and reaching out to arm's length 
with the other. She assumed a thoughtful 
aspect, and, after cogitating a moment, asked: 
“How can you measure cloth that way? Can 
you smell a yard?” 


..-Little Franky’s mother was very pious, 
but she was an invalid; and so his auntie, who 
was also pious, looked after bis religious in- 
struction and let no occasion pass to enforce 
some precept. One day Franky suddenly said: 
“Oh, dear! I wish I had wings.” This angelic 
aspiration was regarded with great joy by the 
two sisters, and they eagerly asked why he 
wished for wings. “Oh!” said Franky, “I'd 
fly up into the air and take Aunt Susan with 
me; and when I couldn’t go any higher I’d let 
her drop.” 


.»..The pastor of one of the London church- 
es is notorious for his nervousness. On a re- 
cent evening, having given out a hymn, he 
forgot to make an announcement until the 
organ was pealing its loudest. “Oh! stop! 
stop! stop !’’ he cried, to the great surprise of 
the congregation. The organist pulled up 
very short. Then, with perspiration on his 
brow, the parson turned to the congregation 
and began: ‘‘ During the singing of this col. 
lection the hymn will be devoted to the pur- 
pose of’’— Then he saw his mistake. It was 
too late to mend it. He looked round in hor- 
ror and paused, forgot what he was going to 
say, made a tremendous attempt to recover 
his memory, and, failing, cried, with piteous 
plaintiveness: ‘‘ The purpose of—what—what 
—I told you this morning.” The whole con- 
gregation burst into a loud laugh, which no 
effort could restrain, and the remainder of the 
service was nothing better than a “ merry 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


° 
Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection af works 
for further notice. 


A NEW ARCTIC BOOK.* 


We have received from Washington a 
handsomely illustrated quarto volume, 
which unfolds a new leaf in Arctic explor- 
ation and in the personal history of one 
who was no ordinary explorer. Twenty 
years ago the late Capt. Chas. F. Hall was 
laboring in this city to secure an outfit for 
his first voyage. He was a whole-souled 
enthusiast. Through the long period of 
ten years before this visit he had been 
possessed with the idea of following up the 
search for Sir John Franklin and the long- 
coveted records of his ill-fated expedition. 
Whilst struggling for a subsistence in Cin- 
cinnati, first as a sea] engraver and then as 
an editer of a tiny newspaper, called The 
Penny Press, he gave every leisure mo- 
ment to Arctic study, under the guidance 
of his friend, Col. James Lupton, who, 
anticipating his future usefulness, supplied 
him with Arctic literature. 

Dr. Kane’s great work in the two Grin- 
nell expeditions had still further fed his 
enthusiasm. Through Mr. Childs, of Phil- 
adelphia, he had enjoyed an interview with 
his countryman; and afterward, when the 
remains of that lamented explorer passed 
through Cincinnati, on their way from New 
Orleans to their resting-place, on Laurel 
Hill, the demonstrations in their honor 
seemed to inflame within Hall the desire 
to take up and, if possible, complete Kane’s 
hoped-for rescue. 

He is remembered by not a few of our 
citizens as the patient and persevering, 
though never obtrusive applicant for help 
for his first, as well as for his later expedi- 
tions, Naturally enough, he sought the 
counsels and help of Henry Grinnell; nor 
was he disappointed, although that noble- 
hearted man had already expended so much 
on previous explorations. Chiefly through 
his aid, and that of the present governor of 
Ohio, and of others resident in Cincinnati, 
he made up his first slender outfit, and, 
with a free passage tendered by Williams 
& Haven, of New London, sailed on his 
first expedition; and, finding it impossible, 
by the wreck of his boat, to get further 
west than Cumberland Gulf, spent two 
years in exploring the coast-line, in identi- 
fying the localities of old Frobisher’s Ex- 
pedition of 1572, and in correcting his 
misnomer of the straits. He brought home 
such relics as demonstrated the authenticity 
of his discoveries, awakened a new and 
lively interest in England, and furthered 
his own determined plan to return to the 
North, A brief note of this work is given 
in the volume as securing his second expe- 
dition. 

Two years were spent in this city in the 
preparation of his ‘‘Arctic Researches,” pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper, and in ap- 
peals for a second outfit. For this his 
access tothe liberal was very limited and 
his disappointments were frequent. In an 
extract from his journal entry, given in the 
narrative before us, he writes significantly 
of one day’s experience: ‘‘ Again I may 
say the want of luster on my habiliments 
precludes me from interviews with those 
from whom I would gain knowledge. Not 
so of Mr. Grinnell. He knowsI am poor, 
and yet he always treats me as if I were 
very rich.” Yet, with the assistance of 
such citizens as Brevoort, Beekman, Blunt, 
Stevens, Newton, and Ward, he again 
sailed with a free passage from Mr. Chapell, 
of New London, and, in company with his 
two Eskimo friends, was landed on Wroe’s 
Welcome in August 1864, determined to 
spend even ten years, if necessary, in work- 
ing his was to King William’s Land, from 
which McClintock had brought the last and 
the only record of the ill-fated Franklin 
Expedition. 

The new volume is the history of those 
five years of laborious efforts, crowned at 
last with success. Made up from his little 
note-books, scattered leaves, and journals 











* NARRATIVE OF THE SECOND ARCTIC EXPEDITION MADE 
BY Cuaries F. Hatt. Edited under the order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, by Prof. J. E. Nournss, U. & ¥. 
Government Printing House, Washington. 1879. 





written when opportunity offered on board 
some stray whalers in Hudson’s Bay, it is 
the record of a longer experience with the 
customs, traditions, and superstitions of the 
Innuits than had been possible for other 
Arctic travelers, containing also the story 
of sledge journeys extended beyond tle 
number of three thousand miles. 

And these were by a single white man, in 
a desolate region, surrounded by the de- 
graded, and compelled to subject himself, 
for any hope of success, to a life leveled 
with theirs, even to their nauseating food! 
This life, however, without the use of a 
single anti-scorbutic, entirely defended him 
from the scurvy. 

He owed his success largely to his two 
ever faithful companions, Joe and Han- 
nab. Refusing each year the opportunity 
of return by a whaler, he brought home 
valuable additions to our slender knowl- 
edge of Franklin’s work, demonstrating 
that it was he who was the true discoverer 
of the Northwest Passage, and extending 
for American whalers the knowledge of the 
inlets of Hudson’s Bay. He also brought 
with him an entire skeleton of one of Frank- 
lin’s officers, which, according to the Lon- 
don Geographical Magazine of April, 1878, 
was identified in England as the remains of 
Lieut. Vescomte, of the ‘‘Erebus.” A strange 
identification, truly (by plug in a tooth), 
of remains which had been bleaching for 
twenty-one years in the ice-bound North. 

Hall had an unconquerable determination 
to accomplish something of value; and, if 
this be called an enthusiasm, it was one 
which led him to endure and fight his way, 
and patiently await new issues, and again 
endure, and fight, and conquer. Without 
such an iron will, he would never have 
remained in those desolate regions through 
five Arctic winters, in the squalid wretched- 
ness of snow hut and tupik, nor have made 
sledge journeys of such length, some of 
them in the most unfavored times of even 
Arctic rigors. During those five years he 
made, with defective instruments, a num- 
ber of fair astronomical observations and 
an almost unbroken series of meteorological 
notes, the reductions of which occupy the 
one hundred pages of Appendices I and IT of 
the Narrative, prepared at the Naval Obser- 
vatory and now printed by order of Congress. 
The whole volume, including its prelimi- 
nary chapter on Arctic Exploration, and 
notices of Joe and Hannah and other Es- 
kimo, occupies, with its steel plates, helio- 
types, and maps, a little more than seven 
hundred pages. Joe is spoken of as the 
skillful and ever-faithful guide and pur- 
veyor. For such qualities he was again out 
with Captain Young,in the “ Pandora,” 
and is now making one more search for 
the Franklin records, under Lieutenant 
Schwatka, U. 8. A. Hannah, the intelli- 
gent interpreter, breathed out her last hours 
as a Christian, with the old year, 1876. Her 
memorials and those of her Eskimo rela- 
tives may be seen in the quiet cemetery on 
the hill-side of Groton, Conn. 

If it cannot be said that Hall had a relig- 
ious character, it is clear, from an inspec- 
tion of his private journals, in which he con- 
stantly records his deficiencies, as well as 
his sorrows, that his faith never failed him 
in the cardinal doctrines of religion. The 
full expression of these in his journals leads 
one irresistibly to believe that this was the 
fruit of early training in a New England 


home. 

In his journal of July, 1865, he writes (while 
waiting on Hannah through a serious ill- 
ness): ‘‘I feel that I have neglected to teach 
these children of the North their religious 
duties. Indeed, I feel that I need myself a 
teacher, and I am brought to know that I 
need a new heart. Oh! may I learn from the 
glorious Bible my duty, and by the help of 
God perform it.” To this may be added that 
among his papers has been found the Tract 
Society’s pocket volume ‘‘ Daily Food,” with 
Hall’s memorandum on the fly-leaf: ‘‘I re- 
ceived this indeed precious volume from 
Mr. Henry P. Haven, at the moment of 
departure from the wharf, which was 
crowded with the kind citizens of New 
London.” Hall’s side-notes and marks may 
be seen throughout the book, showing that 
each text for the day had been before him. 
Nor are these marks altogether of a secular 
type. Whatever may be true as regards his 
religious character, his integrity stands un- 
questioned, and the memorials of his three 
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expeditions, ending with the ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Polaris,” written at the Observatory, in 
1874, make up an astonishing history of 
work by a true-hearted and brave Ameri- 
can, far excelling in its length of endur- 
ance and of success that of any other Arctic 
explorer. 





A REALLY good and instructive book is 
Pastor Hermann Gebhardt’s Doctrine of the 
Apocalypse, one of the volumes of Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library. It has a tone of 
straightforward honesty, and a very pleasing, 
hearty, fresh enthusiasm, while it shows a 
sufficient acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject and exegetical ability to command 
respect. The author's standpoint is the strict- 
ly supernatural. He rejects thetheory of reflec. 
tion in the composition of the Apocalypse, and 
holds that the steer actually saw what he re- 
lates, in a condition of supernatural ecstasy. 
At the same time, he admits considerable free- 
dom in the writer’s artistic arrangement of the 
material according to the laws of apocalyptic 
writing, and even sees errors in his interpreta- 


tion—as, for example, in the ascent of Nero _ 


as anti-Christ from Hades, to lead the assault on 
Christianity (Rev. xviii). His view of the origin 
of the book is that the seer, about the year 
68, revolving in his mind the sufferings of the 
Christians at the handof Kome. Fixivg on 
Nero as the anti-Christ, he sees in supernatural 
vision the overthrow of the Roman Empire at 
the sccond coming of Christ, which he thinks 
of as in the immediate future, and a series of 
judgments leading to the final catastrophe. 
The whole action of the book is thus made, on 
exegetical grounds, to lie within a few years 
following A. D. 68. The peculiarity in our 
author’sconstruction of the action relates tothe 
tenth chapter, where the seer eats a little book, 
and is told that he must prophecy yet a time. 
This the author regards as an apocalsptic 
literary way of indicating that the seer will 
here interrupt tie action, and proceed to a 
different line of development; as, in fact, he 
does. While Gebhardt’s general view is firmly 
based on a strict exegetical construction of the 
book, it is hard to see how, on his own grounds, 
he can exclude the reflective element. So, also, 
he opposes those who credit the seer with the 
Old Testament point of view, by saying that 
he, indeed, uses Old Testament apocalyptic 
material, but in a purely Christian way. Here 
it was incumbent on Gebhardt to inquire 
whether there was a body, of Christians at 
that day who did really stand on the Old 
Testament plane. Our author has always 
something to say, even where we must hold his 
view to be incorrect. The form of his work 
gives him agreat advantage. Itisa presenta- 
tion of the ideas of the Apocalypse, inthe ex- 
hibition of which he goesinto a thorough ex- 
egetical examination of every passage in the 
book, and thus gains the advantage of con- 
stantly keeping in view the whole teaching. 
Not the least interesting, part of the work is 
the last, in which the author comfpares the 
doctrine of the Apocalypse with that of the 
Fourth Gospel and the Episties of John. His 
conclusion is that, while there are differences, 
there are none that may not be explained by 
the difference in the dates of the books, and 
especially by the intervention of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which he regards as an 
epoch-making fact in John’s religious doctrina] 
development. We need not say that be holds 
the Apostle John to be the author of Apocalypse 
and Gospel. His discussion of the doctrinal 
relations of the books to one another is ful 
and alert, but too often passes into the form 
of special pleading. It will be hard for many 
to see in the Apocalypse the Logos doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel; but the work is through- 
out honest and suggestive, and we heartily 
commend it to students of the closing book of 
the New Testament. 


....Endless Punishment in the Very Words of 
{ts Advocates, by Thomas J. Sawyer, 8. T. D. 
(Boston, Universalist Publishing House), is a 
collection of quotations from certain writers— 
ancient and modern, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant—declaring the endless punishment 
of the wicked. As an argument for Universal- 
ism itis a feeble book. Many of the extracts 
which the author presents as repugnant to 
reason and right feeling are simply reproduc- 
tions of the declarations of Scripture in the 
game or in parallel terms. And, what though 
many of the advocates of the doctrine have set 
it forth in a manner horrible and shocking, may 
it not still be true? Is the doctrine shown to 
be false by the fact that some ignorant Irish 
priest has made extravagant statements regard- 
ing the horns and tafls of devils? Is the doc 
trine of endless happiness to be abandoned be- 
cause a Negro preacher once pictured the re- 
deemed as sitting on the fence eating water- 
melons? The title of Dr. Sawyer’s book is 
fraudulent, for the work presents the doctrine 
of eternal suffering not as held by its advocates 
as a whole, but only in the words of certain 
ones of its advocates. The book shows merely 
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that certain believers in the doctrine have held 
unwarranted idecs regarding the future state. 
But will Dr. Sawyer agree to abandon the doc- 
trine of universal salvation if it can be shown 
that certain Universalists have made untenable 
statements regarding the future condition of 
those who die impenitent? Surely, a doctrine 
may be true, though it be untenable in the ex- 
act form in which some of its advocates have 
presented it. 

..We suppose that “ Zylyff,”” who writes 
The Ponca Chiefs, is Mr. Tibbles himself. The 
Introduction, by “Bright Eyes,’’ is beautiful 
and in the good English of an cducated and 
earnest woman. The story given of the re- 
moval of the Poncas is, of course, one-sided ; 
but every one agrees that thephave suffered 
sad wrongs and it is to be hoped that the 
courts will maintain their rights. (Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co.) 

.-The American Sunday-school Union 
publish Foundation Stones for Young Builders, 
by the Rev. John Hall, D D., of this city, a 
book for boys and girls, the aim of which is to 
show them the need and way of salvation. It 
is in the author’s most earnest and pointed 
style, a book which the young will read with 
attention and benefit. 


.... The Library Magazine (American Book 
Exchange) is publishing monthly a very cheap 
and excellent selection from European maga- 
zine iterature. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. J. B. Lippincott, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, in an interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent the other day, gave a history of his 
business, which suggests how rapidly the book 
business has grown in the United States. Mr. 
Lippincott, after having been in business for 
several years, bought out Messrs. Grigg, Elli- 
ott & Co., at that time the largest book job- 
bing house in the United States. Mr. Grigg, 
he says, “ was considered a giant of a booksel- 
ler; yet his whole stock could be packed in one 
of the smallest of our rooms. We make more 
books in one month than he made in a year. 
Our daily outlay is more than his yearly ex- 
penses and the entire income derived from his 
business would searcely pay the rent and in- 
surance of this establishment. Twenty-nine 
printing presses are kept constantly running 
to meet the demands of our business. The 
average number. of books printed by them is 
2,000. Our business extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from Newfoundland to Texas. 
From 25,000 to 30,000 boxes of books are annu- 
ally shipped to our various customers and 
about 100,000 express packages.”’ 

The Atlantic Montily promises for this year, 
besides stories and characteristic papers from 
its well-known contributors, papers describing 
the advantages and disadvantages of various 
sections of the Middle West and Far West; 
articles of interest to workingmen and all who 
labor for their advancement, by the author of 
papers on “‘Certain Dangerous Tendenctes in 
American Life,” “ Preaching,” etc. ; and papers 
on political and social life at Washington, 
which will embody the reminiscences of an 
author who is intimately acquainted at the Na- 
tional Capital and whose recollections go back 
to the time of John Quincy Adams. 

The Epinal MS., which has been sent over 
to England by permission of the French 
Government for the use of Mr. Henry Sweet 
in the preparation of his edition of the whole 
body of fore-Alfred texts for the Early English 
Text Society, is one of the most precious that 
exists. It is a MS. of the seventh century, the 
oldest document of Anglo-Saxon. At the 
suggestion of the president of the Philological 
Society, some members of that society and of 
the Early English Text Society have resolved 
to get it photo lithographed, by subscription, 
while it isin England. 


A Jewish paper in this city is publishing 
weekly a translation of the Talmudic book on 
“‘Tdolatary”’ by Rabbi de Sola Mendes. 
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ditional surrender, and the government re- 


Religions Iutelligence. 


RELIGION IN THE JU. 8. OF CO- 
LOMBIA. 





To comprehend the present anomalous 
condition of religious sentiment in the 
Republic of Colombia, it must be borne in 
mind that for a period of nearly three and 
a half centuries church and state were 
closely united, and that religious freedom 
did not follow promptly the emancipation 
of the country from the Spanish crown 
The first viceroy of New Granada was 
likewise its first archbishop, and those of 
his successors who were not clergymen 
were none the less controlled by ecclesias- 
tical influence. Long after the independ- 
ence of the country, its government, 
though theoretically free and representa- 
tive, was, to all practical purposes, as 
much under the control of the Church as 
was that of Spain under Ferdinand. And 
even when this subordination ceased, it 
was succeeded by alliances, expressed or 
implied, which practically amounted to 
unity of church and state. The Church 
usually managed to control popular elec- 
tions and shape legislation; its subtle in- 
fluence extended from the humblest house- 
hold upward to cabinet councils; and even 
the judiciary were not beyond the range 
of its influence, as many of the records of 
Colombian law courts attest. 

The first notable effort at dissolution was 
the famous decree of 1853; but final sepa- 
ration, even in name, was ten years later, 
when, by successful revolution, the Liberal 
oranti-Church party obtained control of 
the government. It was the turning-point 
in Colombian history. The revolution, 
however, was violent, sudden, and extreme. 
The clergy were disfranchised en masse. 
Many of them were banished. The mon- 
asteries and convents were confiscated, and 
their inmates-<driven out of the country or 
else turned out to wander through the land 
as penniless vagrants. Cathedrals were con- 
verted into barracks, and theological semin- 
aries became arsenals and hospitals. The 
colleges and seminaries of learning that re- 
mained were placed under the supervision 
of the civil magistrate, who supplanted the 
Catechism by the works of Voltaire and 
Bentham, Skepticism and infidelity be- 
came available passports to power. In 
short, the revolution was a leap of three 
centuries, almost at a single bound, and 
possibly a full century in advance of the 
public sentiment of the country. 

The rebound came less suddenly; but it 
came with all the more power and perma- 
nence. First there were compromises, 
forced by intelligent public sentiment. 
The banished priests were invited to return, 
much of the property of the Church was 
restored, convents were re-established, and 
many of the monksand friars were actually 
pensioned upon the civil government. The 
public schools still remained nominally 
under the control of the state; but the 
priests were admitted in the capacity of re- 
ligious instructors and a portion of each 
school-day was devoted to religious exer- 
cilses and recitations. Very soon certain 
text-books objectionable to the Church 
were excluded; others, having the sanction 
of the clergy, were introduced. Thus, 
slowly, the Church seemed to be regaining 
her wonted supremacy; and constitutional 
provisions, supplemented by legislative en- 
actments guaranteeing the freedom of con- 
science, were practical nullities—so much 
so that aman might be stoned in the streets 
or his windows broken, with impunity, if 
he refused to bow to the holy images as 
they were borne through the streets or by 
his door. Finally, the clergy demanded 
absolute control of the public schools, or 
their abolition, as the only alternative 

This led to remonstrance by the civil au- 
thorities; remonstrance led to angry dis- 
cussion; discussion terminated in riots; 
and riots soon culminated in open and gen- 
eral rebellion and civil war. The insur- 
gents were without money, arms, or experi- 
enced military leaders; and, all things con- 
sidered, it was, perhaps, one of the most 
short-sighted and disastrous moves ever 
made by the Church in any age or country. 
After a brief but unprecedentedly fierce 
struggle of less than six months, the “‘ Con- 

or Church party made an uncon- 
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mained in the haads of the Liberal party, 
where it is likely to remain for decades to 
come. Possibly, however, the real issue is 
adjourned, rather than settled; for the 
Church has a hold upon the popular mind 
that is quite unequaled, except, perhaps, in 
other Spanish-American countries. All 
Colombians are either Catholics or Infidels. 
There is no half-way ground. Protestant- 
ism has no place among them. 

We have said that Colombians are either 
Roman Catholics or Infidels. This needs 
some qualification. A very large and re 
spectable class, especially among the 
younger generation of politicians, are 
better described as Indifirentee—men who 
care very little about religion, except in con- 
nection with its bearing upon political 
affairs. In deference to the female mem- 
bers of their families, they sometimes attend 
mass, and, when taken seriously ill, allow 
the priest to be summoned; but, left entirely 
to themselves, they criticise and ridicule 
the rituals of the Church, though still be 
lieving in some of the central truths of 
Christianity 

Nor sbould it be inferred that all the 
leaders of the Libera! party are either In- 
fidels or Indifirentes. On the contrary, many 
of them are Orthodox Churchmen and 
devote much time to their religion; but 
they are also active politicians, wedded to 
the theory of free government, and readily 
align themselves with the civil in its con 
flicts with ecclesiastical authority. Their 
purpose, as far as may be judged from pro- 
fession and practice, is the complete and 
final separation of church and state; the 
reform of abuses of ecclesiastical authority, 
rather than the curtailment of the ordinary 
and legitimate powers and functions of the 
Church. ‘ 

The common people—the peasantry—are 
not only very superstitious, but very pious; 
that is, according to their standard of 
piety. They would sooner die than re- 
nounce their religious faith. If an Indian 
of the Andes had but one real on earth and 
never expected to see another, he would 
probably give it for a mass to be pro- 
nounced for his soul after death. He never 
thinks of setting out on a journey without 
invoking the guidance of the Holy Virgin 
or the protection of some patron saint. He 
never escapes a fancied or real danger, while 
on this journey, without signalizing the 
event by planting ¢ miniature cross on the 
roadside. Every household, if it be but a 
tuft of straw shelteged by a roof ef plantaiy 
leaves, has its rud¢ altar and crucifix, and 
no friendly salutajion by the inmates is 
regarded as compkge without an invocation 
of the divine blessing. And yet it is pre- 
cisely from this Acmble class of persons 
that the Liberal party derives tts power at 
the ballot; it is from this class that its 
armies are recruited and from it have 
arisen many of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished men of the Republic. 

Protestant missionary societies have had 
their agents and missionaries in Colombia, 
as in other Latin-American countries, for 
more than a quarter of a century. In 
Colombia there have been no importaut re- 
sults. The people appear to be satisfied 
with their religion and do not want to hear 
of any other. The women are uncompro- 
mising Catholics, and they take care that 
their childran shall be trained im the holy 
Roman faith. Thus the Catholic religion 
becomes? as it were, a part of the nature 
of the Colombians. : 





A NEW edition of the English Catholic 
Directory has been issued under the direction 
of Cardinal Manning, which gives the number 
ofarchbishops and bishops now holding office 
within the limits of the British Empire as 127. 
There are also a few retired bishops, four of 
whom reside permanently in England. The 
number of Roman Catholie priests in England, 
Scotland, and Wales is 2,211, and they serve 
1,436 ehurches and public chapels. This 
number does not include the domestic and 
private chapels in the houses of noblemen and 
gentlemen, to which the public have not 
access. Three new names are added'to the 
list of Roman Catholic peers, bringing the 
whole number up to 88, andthe Roman Cath- 
olic baronete are 48 in all. Three new pages 
in the Directory are occupied with a list of 
those saints connected with England and 
Wales who have been formally recognized as 
such by the Holy See. . 


...-The Pope's new organ, The Aurora, en- 





nounced some time ago, has made its appear 
ancein Rome. The salutatory, according toa 
cable dispatch, sets forth ite programme as 
follows: It proposes to defend the liberty of 
the Holy See, to combat error, to respect per- 
sons, and to maintain justice and right. In 
another article it answers a Russian gentle- 
man’s exhortation to the Pope, advising him 
to give up Rome tothe secular power, and, ac- 
cepting Sardinia in exchange, to crown King 
Humbert Emperor of Italy. The Aurora dem- 
onstrates that Providence has destined Rome, 
not Cagliari,as the seat of Christ’s vicar. 
‘* Italian traditions, from Dante to Foscolo,” 
it says, “‘ uphold the principle of the Pope’s 
residence aa sovereign at Rome.”’ 


....Dean Williams, who appeare to disown 
any ecclesiastical authority, has been excom- 
municated by the Bishop of Grahamstown, 
Africa, for refusing to obey the previous sen- 
tence of suspension. The Dean would not 
allow the Bishop to officiate in the cathedral, 
and, when brougbt to trial for this and other 
offenses, refused to appear, either personally 
or by council. It is stated that Dean 
Williams feels loaely in his isolated posi- 
tion, and has offered to join forces with Bish- 
op Colenso, of Natal. The proposal is ‘‘to 
the effect that Bishop Colenso’s church and 
the followers of the Dean should unite in form- 
ing a Church of South Africa, to be called the 
Established Church.”’ 


The Indian Mirror, of Calcutta, organ 
of the Brahmo Somaj, announces that Mrs. 
Amanda Smith, of America, a colored lady, 
has appeared in Bombay as a singer and 
preacher of the Gospel. It is a novel phenom- 
enon. Says the Mirror: “ She can speak and 
sing, and her utterances are said to be really 
powerful. The lady was lately at Puna, where 
weare glad our countrymen accorded her a 
cordial welcome. We hope Mrs. Amanda 
Smith will come to Calcutta.” 


... Professor Delitsch, of Leipzig, in open- 
ing the discussion of Deuteronomy, in the 
eourse of his ordinary lectures to his class, 
recently, referred to the views of Professor 
Robertson Smith, and expressed the opinion 
that, however men might differ concerning the 
scientific value of these views, the Free Church 
would do well to refrain from interfering with 
the liberty of stating them ; for the Church, he 
said, ‘‘is no forum for bargaining over critical 
questions.” 

....A cable dispatch states that the English 
Government has determined to use £250,000 
of the Irish Church surplus as a fund to be 
loaned, at an exceptionally low rate of inter- 
est, to landlords and to local bodies, for ex- 
penditure in the construction of permanent 
works, in order to provide labor for unskilled 
workmen, said loans to be repaid in thirty-five 
years. 


. eit is said that « division has occurred in 
the Church of God, a German Baptist denom- 
nation, founded by the Rev. John Winebren- 
ner, a minister of the German Reformed 
Church, in 1830. Some churches in Indiana 
and Kansas have left the denomination, be- 
cause it allows those connected with secret 
societies to become members. 


...-It is stated by The Churchman that no 
less than twenty-six ministers of other denom- 
{nations were received into the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1879. Eight of the acces- 
sions were from the Congregational denomina- 
tion, five from the Methodist Chureh, four 
from the Baptist, and three from the Presby- 
terian. : 

...-Bishop Jackson, of London, has signed 
letters of request to the Dean of Arches Court, 
Province of Canterbury, in afresh suit against 
the Rev. Alexander Mackonochie, of St. Al- 
bans Church, Holborn. The new proceedings 
will be for depriving Mr. Mackonochie of the 
rights of priesthood. 

_.,.The case of the Bishop uf Colombo, 
which is referred to in our “‘ Missions Depart- 
ment” this week, is to be decided by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Winchester. 


_...The Nonconformist and The English Inde 
pendent, two powerful English Congregational 
papers, have been consolidated, under the title 
of The Nonconformist and Independent. The 
new paper is a very large one. 

_..The Jews of this city have formed an 
organization for the purpose of promoting the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath. It is 
stated that not more than one Jew in nine ob- 
serves the Seventh Day. 


_...Thomas A. Starkey, D.D., was conse- 
crated January 8th, at Newark, N. J., as 
Bishop of the Episeopal Diocese of Northern 
New Jersey, to succeed Bishop Odenheimer. 


_ Dr. John Sutton, Utterton, Bishop of 
Guilford, England, is dead. He was born in 
1814, educated at Oxford, entered the ministry 
fa 1888, and was consecrated bishop in 1874. 
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THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
BY THE REV. JAMES McCOSH , LL.D. 


In the course of a tour in the United 
States in the summer of 1866, when I was 
a professor in Queen’s College, Belfast, I 
paid a visit to the famous Theological 
Seminary at Andover. The professors told 
me that there was a young man in their 
institution anxious to see me, and politel 
apologized for troubling me with such 
request. I answered that I spent a large 
portion of my life in intercourse with young 
men, and asked them at once to introduce 
metohim. I found that he was pondering 
in an intelligent and ‘earnest manner the 
deepest problems in philosophy and the 
living questions of the day; and I left him 
with the conviction, which I expressed to 
several persons, that, with the exception of 
their great man, Dr. Park, I had not met 
at that graduation season at Andover, 
where the ablest of the Congregational 
body do congregate, a more noteworth 
man than this stalwart youth. For years 
did not hear more of him. I had forgotten 
his name and could not inquire about him. 
It was not till I had been settled for some 
time in America, that on the then famous 
lecturer coming into my house, in Prince- 
ton, I found that this was the very youth, 
now grown to manhood, I had conversed 
with on profound subjects in Andover. 
What influence I may have had on Mr. 
Cook I do not know; but I am pleased to 
notice that on intuition and several other 
subjects he is pons to thousands 
the same views I had been thinking out in 
my study and propounding to my students 
in Belfast and in Princeton. 

From scattered notices, I gather that he 
was born (in 1838) and reared and still lives 
in his leisure days in that region in which 
the loveliest of American lakes (Lake 
Champlain and Lake George) lie embo- 
somed among magnificent mountains. He 
was trained for college at Phillips Acade- 
my, under the great classical teacher, Dr. 
Taylor; was two years at Yale College and 
two years at Harvard, graduating at the 
latter in 1865, first in philosophy and 
rhetoric of his class. He then joined 
Andover Theological Seminary, went 
througb the regular three years’ course 
there, and lingered a year longer at that 
place, pondering deeply the relations of 
science and religion, which continued to be 
the theme of his thoughts and his study for 
the next ten years. At this stage he re 
ceived much impulse from Professor Park, 
who requires every student to reason out 
and to defend his opinions; and man 
sound philosophic principles from Sir 
William Hamilton and other less eminent 
men of the Scottish school. He spoke 
from time to time at religious meetings, 
and was for one year the pastor of a Con 
gregational church, but never sought s 
settlement. In September, 1871, he went 
abroad, and studied for two years, under 
special directions from Tholuck, at Halle, 
Berlin, and Heidleberg; and received a 
mighty influence from Julius Muller, of 
Halle, Dorner, of Berlin, Kum Fischer, of 
Heidelberg. and Hermann Lotze, of Gottin- 

en. He then traveled for a time in Italy, 
Feet. Syria, Greece, Turkey, Switzer- 
land, France, England, and Scotland. 
Returning to the United States, in 1873, he 
took up his residence in Boston, and 
became a lecturer in New England on the 
subject to which his studies has been so 
long directed, the relations of religion and 
science. For a time he lectured at Amherst 
College, and while, doing so, he was invited 
to conduct noon meetings in Boston. I 
mention these incidents to show that Mr. 
Cook did not take up the work which he 
has accomplished as a trade, or by accident, 
or from impulse; but that for years he has 
been preparing for it and prepared for it 
by an overruling guidance. 

I regard Joseph Cook as a Heaven- 
ordained man. ecomes at the fit time; 
that is, at the time he is needed. He starts 
in the appropriate place; that is, in New 
England, where both truth and error are 
more keenly discussed than in any other 
part of the United States, or perhaps in any 
other country in the world. All the people 
read newspapers—in the cities, a daily news- 
paper; the more intelligent have a favorite 
magazine; and they are ready to discuss all 
popular questions, political and theological. 
Every town, almost every village, has its 
course of lectures in the winter. These are 








gathering up the intellectual youth of 
Scotland. It has a character of its own in 
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several respects. I have here to speak only 
of its religious character. Half a century 
ago its Orthodoxy had sunk into Unitarian- 
ism—a reaction against a formal Puritan- 
ism—led by Channing, who adorned his 
bald system by his high personal character 
and the eloquence of his style. People 
could not long be satisfied by a negation, 
and Parkerism followed; and a convulsive 
life was thrown into the skeleton of natural 
religion by an @ priori speculation, derived 
from the pretentious philosophies of 
Germany, in which the Absolute took the 
place of God and untested intution the 
place of the Bible. The movement cul- 
minated in Ralph Waldo Emerson, a feebler 
but a more lovable Thomas Carlvyle—the 
one coming out of a decaying Puritanism, 
the other out of a decaying Covenanterism. 
But those who would mount-to Heavenina 
balloon have sooner or later to come down 
to earth, The young men of Harvard 
College, ‘ed by their able president, have 
more taste for the new physical science, 
with its developments, than for a visionary 
metaphysics. As I remarked some time 
ago,in a literary organ, Unitarianism has 
died and is laid out for decent burial. 
Meanwhile, there is a marked revival of 
Evangelism and the Congregational and 
Episcopal churches have as much thought- 
fulness and culture as the Unitarians. 
Harvard now cares as little for Unitarian- 
ism as it does for Evangelism—simply tak- 
ing care that Orthodoxy does not rule over 
itsteaching. But the question arises: What 
are our young men to believe inthese days, 
when Darwinism, and Spencerism, and 
Evolutionism are taught in our journals, 
in our schools, and in our colleges? To 
my knowledge, this question is asanxiously 
put by Unitarian parents of the old school, 
who cling firmly to the creat truths of 
natural religion, and to the Bible asa 
teacher of morality, as it is by the Or- 
thodox. 

Such was the state of thought and feel- 
ing, of belief and unbelief, of apprehen- 
sion and of desire, when Joseph Cook came 
to Boston, without any flourish of trumpets 
preceding him. Numbers were prepared 
to welcome him as soon as they knew what 
the man was and what he was aiming at. 
Orthodox ministers, not very well able 
themselves to wrestle with the new forms 
of infidelity, rejoiced in the appearance of 
one who had as much power of eloquence 
as Parker, and vastly more aequaintance 
with philosophy than the mystic Emerson, 
and who seemed to know what truth and 
what error there are in these doctrines of 
development and heredity. The best of 
the Unitarians, not knowing whither their 
sons weie drifting, were pleased to find one 
who could keep them from open infidelity. 
Young men, tired of old rationalism, 
which they saw to be very irrational, de- 
lighted to listen t» one who evidently spoke 
boldly and sincerely, and could talk to 
them of these theories about evolution and 
the origin of species and the nature of man. 
The consequence was, his audiences in- 
creased from year to year. He first lectured 
in the Meionaon, in 1875. The attendance 
at noon on Mondays was so large that his 
meetings had to be transferred to Park 
Street Church, in October, 1876; and, finally, 
in 1876-7, in 1877-8, and in 1879 to the enor- 
mous Tremont Temple, which is often 
crowded to excess. In the audience there 
were at times 200 ministers, many teachers, 
and other educated persons. His lectures, 
in whole or in abstract, appeared in leading 
newspapers and his fame spread over all 
America; and, continuing his Monday ad- 
dresses in Boston, he was invited, on the 
other days of the week, to lecture all over 
the country. He now lecturesin the prin- 
cipal cities from the Atlantic tothe Pacific, 
receiving from $150 to $200 a lecture and 
always drawing a large and approving aud- 
ience. In a number of erican cities, 
especially in the Midd’e States and in the 
West, there are little knots of infidels, some 
of them very noisy and Joseph Cook is 
found to be the man to mect them and 
counteract their influence. Several of the 
secular and a few even of the religious 
newspapers have ridiculed him and tried 
to put him down; but this has only made 
him more known and increased his aud- 
fence, who find him to be a true and genu- 
ine man. Some scientific sciolists have 
thrown out doubts as to the accuracy of 
his knowledge, but have not been able to 
detect him in any misstatement of fact: 
and as to his theories, they are, at least, as 
good as theirs, and for defense he is able 
to fall back on Lotze, who holds so high a 
place in Germany. None of his detractors 
will be able to puthim down, and he has 
too much good sense and principle to allow 
himself to be tempted into sensationalism, 
the rock on which so many American 
speskers have struck. 

Whatever people say to the contrary, 
Joseph Cook is an original man. He may 
have got some of his impulse from Dr. 
Park; but he follows, certainly he copies 
no one. Ihave to add that no sensible 
man will make a fool of himself by trying 
to copy one who has a way of his own. He 
is a unity throughout— ly, soul, and 
mind all act together to produce the effect. 

He has none of the small rhetorical man- 
nerism so cultivated in American colleges, 
and which has kept so much of A n 
eloquence fy »m being natural; a mannerism 


which consists of a few formal attitudes, 
supposed to be suited to the subject—as the 
pointing upward when a mountain is named 
and downward when a valeis referred to; 
of an intonation derived from the teacher, 
and the same for the whole class or college; 
and a select set of exclamations, which im- 
press the hearers with the irresistible con- 
viction that there is no earnestness in the 
speaker. Professor Cook throws himself 
entirely into his subject. His bodily frame 
evidently takes a part and moves in ac- 
cordance with his theme. One of his lec- 
tures which I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing consists in a dialogue between man and 
his conscience. We see that the speaker 
is absorbed in the discussion; we are con- 
strained to listen, and we become intensely 
interested as we do so. In others he light- 
ens and thunders, throwing a vivid light on 
the topic by an expression or comparison, 
or striking a presumptuous error as by & 
bolt from Heaven. He is not afraid to dis- 
cuss the most abstract, scientific, or philo- 
sophic themes before a popularaudience. He 
arrests his hearers first by his earnestness, 
then by the clearness of his exposition, and 
fixes the whole in the mind by the earnest- 
ness of his moral purpose. 

The preludes with which Professor Cook 
introduces his lecturesis a happy device, 
as it relieves a hard subject and gives him 
an opportunity of rebuking evils as they 
spring up and of guiding public sentiment, 
much as journalists do. His lectures, how- 
ever, will be his permanent means of use- 
fulness. I have before me five goodly 
volumes of these. It is needless to give a 
summary of works that are so clearly writ- 
ten and so accessible to all.—Catholie Pres- 
byterian. 

ews of the Werk. 





Bors houses of Congress reassembled on the 
6th inst. The New York legislature organized 
on the same day, by the election of all the Re- 
publican caucus candidates. General George 
H. Sharpe was elected speaker of the lower 
house. The Maine legislature was organized 
by the Fusionists onthe 7th inst. Ex-Con- 
gressman Hale was the only Republican who 
took part in the organization of the House. 
The state capitol was packed with people, but 
no, disturbance occurred. Affidavits have been 
made declaring that bribes were offered by 
Republicans to the Fusion members of the 
legislature, for the purpose of preventing a. 
quorum appearing. President Lamson, of the 
senate, has assumed the duties of governor. 
The legislatures of Maryland and Massachusetts 
convened on the 7th inst. Representatives of 
the National Greenback Labor Party held a 
conference at Washington, on the 8th inst. 
About 100 or 125 persons from different states 
were in attendance. The capital and labor 
question, Socialism, Mormonism, the eight- 
hour law, and railroad and other corporate 


monopolies were made the subjects of resolu- 
tions An address anda call for a convention 
at Chicago, on June 9th, were adopted. 


....A joint resolution was introduced in the 
House, on the 7th inst., by Representative Bel- 
ford, of Colorado, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay out of the Ute Indian annu- 
ity fund to Mrs. N. C. Meeker the sum of $5,000, 
to the heir of Frank Dresser $5,000, to the 
widow of William H. Post $10,000, and to 


Mamie J. Elliot $5,000, for injuries sustained 
by them at the hands of the Ute Indians in 
Colorado. The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


....The Board of Indian Commissioners met 
in Washington, on the 8th inst. The present 
administration of Indian affairs was criticised 
by Dr. Lowrie, Dr. Shippen, and others, and 
Commissioner Hayt, who was present, was 
openly charged with double-dealing. Repre- 
sentatives of missionary societies presented 
their grievances against the management of 
Indian affairs to the Board and to the Presi- 
dent, on the 9th inst. 


..--Recent advices from Constantinople re- 
port that an agreement has been reached be- 
tween Sir Austen Layard, the British am- 
bassador, and the Porte that the Mohammedan 
priest, Achmed Tewfik, shall be removed to 
an island having a Christian population. 

....-Annual crop returns from four hundred 
and forty-one correspondents, representing 
every county in England, t> The Mark Lane Er- 
press, fully confirm the worst accounts regard- 
ing the serious failure of the crops in that 
country. 
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AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, and other affections of the 
Throat and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc 
Porter's Curative Balsam is a valuable remedy. 
No family should be without a bottle in the 


house. It is only 25 cents, and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
pg complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 


$72 { Ouesetree. Address Taue £0: Augusta, Me. 
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(ticura 
THE GREAT SKIN CURE, 


Infallibly Cures. 


Curicura, assisted by Curicura Soap, is earnestly 
believed to be the only positive Specific Remedy for 
the cure of Salt Rheum or Eczema, Ringworm, Tetter, 
Pushes, Chin Whelk, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Lichen, Prurigo, Itch, Ground Itch, Barber's 
Itch, Jackson’s Itch, Rough and Cracked Skins, and all 
Vesicular and Scaly Eruptions and Irritations of the 


Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging Wounds ; Cuts, Wounds, 
Bruises, Scalds, Burns, Itching Piles, Pain and Inflam- 
mation; Rheumatism and Affections of the Muscles 
and Joints; Sore Throat, Diphtheria, Croup, and 
Hoarseness. In all cases of Blood and Skin Humors 
the Curicurna REso.vert should be taken internally 
until some time after a cure is effected. 


SKIN DISEASES. 


A severe case of five years’ duration on- 
tirely Cured. 





Messrs. Weexs & Porren—Gentlemen: — For the 
benefit of the world I wish to make this sta t:I 
ve been afflicted with askin disease for it five 
ears, and have tried almost nnn ye Icould 
hear of, without any relief whatever, until I saw your 
CuTicura REMEDIES advertised, and concluded to try 


them. 
l certify that I only used them about six weeks, until 
I was entirely well; but before I ptt wing 
80) 


face, pecans, and back were almost a 
scab, and I often ed the blood from my body. 
I am now entirely well, and think your 
REMEDIES are the best for skin diseases that ever were 
brought Syfese the paune. P. Bu. Fox 
ery gratefully yours. . M. 4 
Cappo, inp. Tkn., Feb. 2!st, 1870. 





SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless fer eight years.—Unable te walk, 
got abeut on hands and knees. 
A Wenderfal Cure. 


Messrs. Weexs & Potrer—Gentlemen :—I have had 
& most wonderful cure of Salt Rheum. For seventeen 


ears I suffered with Salt Rheum. I had it on my 

head. ‘ace, mand Enees, 7 —— 
5 I ear. 

aK OT help — or a yeorn I 

hun sof jot one he ef- 

fect. The caer ae cane wan Spouses. So my 

1 ao Gated overseas ss, ei 





can 
say is: Ithank you most ‘or mycure. Any 
person who this letter a fraud, let them write 
or come and see me and find out f. 

traly, WILL McDONALD. 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Medicinal and Tetlet, 


is from Curiouna in a modified form and is 
positively indispensable in the treatment of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases. We recommend it for the preserva- 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, for those who 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for 
all purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


The Couricvrna REMEDIES are prepared by Weexs & 
Porrer, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. 
Price of Curicuna : small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, 
$1.00. REsoLvenrt, $1.00 per bottle. Curicurna Soar, 26 
cents percake. By mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 


Weak and Sleepy 

VOLTAc SY cvectawy siuscies, strengthen the Lame 
PLASTER® and Painful Back, draw In- 
flammation from the Liver 

and Kidneys, stimulate the Stomach and Bowels, and 
when placed over the pit of the Stomach cure Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, and Biliows Colic, prevent Ague, 
Malaria, and other diseases. Get the genuine. 


NEW Tr? TEERN—FOR LADIES—RHEUM- 
A :ISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RHEUMATIC PAINS. Invaluable 
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SOAP 
ONE CENT A’ POUND. 


Shave five bars HURD’S AMMONIA AND BORAX 

SOAP in three Ly boiling water; when Choronghiy 

dissolved, add three gailons cold water, stir well 

Py a cool place for 24 hours, when you will have 
49 to 60 pounds of PURE WHITE SOFT SOaP. 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 
94s be mood tor a purpones of the lowe or the 
tions ber eaniel = — 
We will 
7 ° 
weighing three-quarters of a pound. 
HURD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 South Water Street, Chicage. 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printer: d Manufacturers of 
‘atent Spring-be k Account sks. 


ANportiollon Berap Books: Expense Books, Diaries. 
olios, nse- 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Walleta, 
ete., 
We kee in our line and sell at owest 
et te pe 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD CARDS 


for Suni and Pap achects and Watery 
000 kinds and igns. pues Se ot he tim 
appro) 








EDUCATION. 
T Cli ERS, AMERICAN and FOR- 
GN, for every sperunent of instruction, low or 


prom vid r > 
Canal tee New Bulletin matled for stamp, 
All skilled Teachers should ha 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th &t., near University Place, New York. 


i748 NEY MOLLENHAUER'S 


A 
ILLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court Bt., neer City Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 

Offers great indu to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid for beginners. Style 
and finish given advanced ers. For iculars, 
address 3 Y MOL AUER. 
NSYLVANI LITARY 
I mY, cuustin i. reopens January on Stet 

ecring, Chemis Classics, an nglis 
grees conferred. Col. Tigo. HYATT, President, 

The Cincinnati Wesleyan Fgmaie Gollese.— 
Literature ood-carv- 
Egg ny oy ES 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED fietia’seenty 
Pp and authentic history of 


_ SANT. AROUND WORLD. 


y 
China, J etc. tA antition peopl Cs ae i This 
apan, etc. je wan 

is the best chance of your life to make money. Be 

ware of “catch-penny ” imitations. Over pages. 

md for circulars containing a iull 

Pp our extra terms to 
Agents. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED orrrorrves 
OF EUROPE AND AMERIOA. 


yA pe ame a a 
{ fation st celebra pad 


25 
See gusten, SRameareeea ates at cl Pod 
For terms address re B. BURR & CO., 
Hartford, Conn., or Chicage, Ill. 
ACENTS WANTED-675 to 8150 Per 


Fell at 
Sap a 
ber pene ee ee 


Beastifu 
Prices, rapidly. 
Address ‘ts So, Puuadeipuia, Pa. 


$10,000) 
SAFETY 















































Mailed Free for 85 Cents. 
Four for $1. $10,000 will 
be to any person who can 


and depth of your lam: “S. S. Woweent — 
Lamp Company, 13 West Broadway, Noe Yorke aj 


Factery and Office, Binghamton, N. Y. 
TS! READ THIS 
Ww y Agents a ary of #100 
mash atternsoasn 2m wre commie 
mean wv we say. Sample Free. Address 
SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich. 


$5 $0920 Se ee eae borden epee 
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$777 A YEAR and to Outfit free. 
Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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@” All commanications for the Ed tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Cofumas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t?™ Wo 4o not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of their mana- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE STOLEN STATE. 


THat the political leaders of the Demo- 
cratic and Greenback parties in Maine went 
into the last election with a dcliberate 
plan to steal the state government by fraud, 
if necessary, no matter what might be the 
popular vote against them; that the execu- 
tive authorities of the state were partici- 
pants in this plan; that the people, by their 
votes, legally deposited in the ballot-boxes, 
elected a Republican majority in both 
houses of the legislature; that Governor 
Garcelon and his council, in pursuance of 
this iniquitous plan, counted out this major- 
ity by technical perversions and quibbles, 
contrary to the intent of the law and that 
of the people; that the Supreme Court of 
the state, being appealed to by the Governor 
for an opinion, in the clearest manner de- 
cided against the legality of this count- 
ing procedure; that Governor Garcelon, 
nevertheless, paid no attention to this 
opinion; and that the Democrats 
and Greenbackers, acting in concert, 
organized the legislature in execution 
of this base and infamous fraud—these 
facts have already passed into history. 
They constitute a revolution of the most 
startling kind, and that, too, under the pre- 
tended form of law. They ought to make 
the plotters of this horrid iniquity memor- 
able by their infamy to the end of time. 
There is nothing more fatal to the whole 
idea of a republican government than the 
defeat and reversal of the will of the pco- 
ple by election frauds; and than this Maine 
fraud a more glaring one was never perpe- 
trated in the history of this country. 

The great question now is whether this 
fraud shall be ultimately successful, so that 
the thieves will for one whole year retain 
the power which they have thus gained. 
They have elected a president in the sen- 
ate, who by the constitution would be act- 
ing governor, if legally elected, until a 
governor is iswfully chosen, and have also 
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sentatives. 

At the close of last week the house had 
no quorum, and, hence, could do no busi- 
ness, even if it had a quorum at the time 
of the organization. So also ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, who is major-general of the 
Maine militia, assumed the functions of 
acting governor of the state, evidently 
meaning virtually to declare that Mr. Lam- 
son, the president of the senate, had not 
been elected by a legally constituted body, 
and, hence, that in law Maine had no 
governor. Having no military superior 
and there being no governor, General 
Chamberlain, under the law of ex necessitate 
rei, took the executive power into his own 
hands for the time being, in order to pre- 
serve the public peace and keep society 
from tumbling into the state of general 
chaos. Inthe meantime, the state treasurer 
refuses to honor any drafts for money 
drawn under the authority of this fraudu- 
lent legislature. 

This posture of affairs makes an issue 
of law which can be settled only by the 
judiciary. The fusionists cannot resist 
General Chamberlain’s assumption without 
a resort to the Supreme Court; and this 
would at once bring before that court the 
legality of the pretended legislature. There 
can be no doubt that the Supreme Court 
would make short work with it, and hold 
that neither house of the legislature had 
been legally organized. The difficulty with 
the Republicans hitherto has been to find 
some way to get the case before the Supreme 
Court, and this seems to have been sur- 
mounted by the action of General Cham- 
berlain, who is a usurper, if Maine has 
any lawful acting governor, as it certainly 
has if the senate was legally constituted. 
The fusionists thus seem to be checkmated, 
for the time being, at least, and may be 
compelled to beat a retreat, in order to get 
themselves out of theirown muddle. We 
have from the first hoped that the Republic- 
ans would stop short of actual violence, 
believing that this huge iniquity would in 
theend be strangled without it, and that 
the Republicans would have too much sense 
to change the issue before the people by 
putting themselves in the wrong on the 
general question of law and order. We 
are glad that they have shown this sense, 
and trust that they will continue to show it 
to the end. 

As to the charges made by Messrs, Swan 
and Harriman and others that certain Re- 
publicans had attempted to bribe them not to 
take their seats, as the means of defeating 
the organization of the legislature, we say, 
unhesitatingly, that these charges should be 
sifted to the bottom; and that, if they are 
proved to be true, the guilty parties, who- 
ever they are, should be brought to justice. 
Maine has a law against such attempts at 
bribery; and if this law has been violated, 
then let it be executed. Thecharges do not 
come from a very good source and are pre- 
sumptively false; yet they may betrue. The 
Republicans should not hesitate a moment 
tohave them fully investigated. One rascal- 
ity never justifies another. Senator Blaine 
says that, so far as he is concerned and so 
far as he knows, the charges are a lie 
‘*made out of whole cloth”; and so alsothe 
parties implicated deny theirtruth. Some- 
body certainly lies. Who is the liar? 
This question ought to be answered 
before a court of justice. Much as we con- 
demn the Maine conspiracy, we should not 
the less condemn an attempt to defeat it by 
bribery. We do not believe in that code of 
ethics which justifies wrong means by good 
ends. It is better to fail of the ends than 
resort to such means. 








THE CONDITIONS OF SALVATION. 





A wRITER in the Chicago Times lately 
asserted that people could be hardly any- 
thing else than skeptics so long as no two 
of the religious sects agree in their answer 
to the fundamental question ‘‘ What must 
Ido to be saved?” Thereupon The Times 
sent a reporter round to seek answers to 
the question from the leading theologians 
of the various Churches, for public8tion. 

He went first to Canon Knowles, who 
answered for the Episcopalians, or, rather, 
for his wing of Episcopacy, which is strong 
in Illinois: ‘‘ Repent and be baptized.” 





“ And baptism is a condition df salvatidn?” 








to be interviewed was the Presbyterian Pro- 
fessor Patton, who answered, as the brief- 
est form of statement, that the condition 
was ‘‘belief in Christ as a divine Saviour 
and Sacrifice,” this necessarily including 
hearty repentance, but not baptism. The 
next was the Methodist Dr. W. C. Willing, 
who gave a similar answer. Then Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, another rather independent 
Methodist, gave an answer, as we judge 
from the abbreviated report in The Interior, 
in which nothing was said about belief, 
which led to the question, ‘‘Do you regard 
belief in Christ as a heme cneell He re- 
plied: 

‘Well, yes, using that phrase in a very 
broad way, and meaning by it belief in all 
that goodness of which Christ is the per- 
sonification. I wouldn’t like to say that 
salvation depended upon the possession of 
perfectly orthodox opinions regarding 
Christ. The fact is, we are saved by char- 
acter. A man is saved as his character is 
reformed. The condition of salvation is 
the turning away from evil and the turning 
toward good.” 

Dr. Noble (Congregational) made this full 
reply: 

‘I should say, first, in the language of 
Paul to the jailer at Phillipi: ‘Believe on 
the os Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’ I should ~~, to him, next, in the 
language of Jesus to icodemus: ‘ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.’ And, third, I should 
sa to him, in the language of James: 

aith without works is dead.’ In other 
words, the condition of salvation is that 
kind of belief in Jesus Christ which au- 
thenticates itself in repentance for the past 
and in an amendment of life for the future. 
oy is what I am inthe habit of preach- 

4 ” 

Dr. Ryder, Universalist, replied: 

“It is substantially correct to say that 

salvation in Christ,’ in the New Testa- 
ment “sense of the term, is deliverance 
from sin. . . . But salvation in Christ 
also includes the remission of that part of 
the general consequences of sin proper] 
termed punishment. When one is csvel, 
he is said to be forgiven. This forgiveness 
is Christ. The end of salvation is holiness 
or perfection; but those who accept Christ 
as their spiritual head and are born into 
: e new life of the Spirit are, in Scripture 

rase, ‘saved,’ even though they have 

a attained to moral perfection. I, then, 
I was to put my answer to the question 
What is salvation in Christ? into a single 
sentence, it would be about this: It is de- 
liverance from the sins and limitations of 
this life and union with the spiritual per- 
fection of God. And this result is effected 
both by what is done for us in the sacrifice 
of Christ and by what we do for ourselves 
in a life of obedience.” 

In form these replies are somewhat dif- 
ferent; but substantially they are the same, 
except that the Episcopalian adds the con- 
dition of baptism. We suspect that if the 
interviewer had gone to Messrs. Patton, 
Willing, Thomas, Noble, and Ryder as a 
personal inquirer, he would have been 
treated in the same way bythem all. They 
would have all bidden him repent of his 
sins, Every one would have bidden him 
devote himself to an unselfish, upright, 
godly life. Every one would have told 
him of the life, teachings, and death of 
Christ, through whom he should reach 
godliness. But when we talk about the 
conditions of salvation, one gives the pre- 
cedence to consecration, another to repent- 
ance, another to faith, while ail have the 
same thing in mind. But one is looking at 
the end to be attained, which is a holy, 
unselfish life of love, the character 
which is itself salvation here and will in- 
sure the coming salvation; while another 
will think it wiser to insist most on the 
process or the means through which this 
character is attained, which are sorrow for 
past sins, the resolve to forsake it, grat- 
itude to Christ for his atoning work, 
and trust in his love for forgiveness and 
help. The Bible puts it in as many differ- 
ent ways as the Chicago divines. Some- 
times it make the condition merely char- 
acter, and this it does in the most solemn 
language, put into the mouth of the Judge 
at the last day—language that will include 
a benevolent, unselfish heathen; and again 
it makes faith the condition of repentance. 
But this is only a different point of view. 
It is considering a means, instead of the 
end. A young man wants to become a 
physician and asks direction. One tells 
him to forsake wood-sawing, and devote 
himself to,the study of the laws of life and 
health Another tells him to go to the 
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NOTICES elected a speaker in the house of repre- | ‘‘ Certainly,” replied the priest. The next | Bellevue Medi¢al School. The answers are 


in different terms, but they mean the same 
thing. And sects differ; but, with few 
exceptions, they agree not only that a life 
of unselfish hove will insure Heaven, but 
that repentance and faith are the way by 
which one enters into this path of life. 





GOVERNOR CORNELL'S MESSAGE. 


Tue message of Governor Cornell to the 
legislature of this state is a model in more 
respects than one. It is a straightforward, 
business-like paper, briefly adverting to the 
several matters that are of special interest 
in this state, brought within a readable com- 
pass, and not entering into the discussion 
of questions with which the legislature has 
nothingtodo. If he shall continue to show 
as much good sense during his term of serv- 
ice as that which marks his first message, 
the people will have no occasion to regret 
their choice. A part of the message con- 
sists in statistical information, relating to 
the debt of the state, the state canals, the 
public schools of the state, state banks and 
savings banks, the state prisons, insane asy- 
lums and charitable institutions, immigra- 
tion from foreign ports, etc. This informa- 
tion is submitted in a condensed shape, so 
that both the legislature and the people can 
readily grasp it. 

Of the special recommendations made 
by the Governor, we note three for a brief 
comment. One of them relates to a ‘“‘re- 
vision of the laws for the assessment of 
property as a basis of taxation.” And, in- 
asmuch as this subject cannot be thorough- 
ly considered during the term of an ordin- 
ary legislative session, Governor Cornell 
recommends th2 appointment of a commis- 
sion, charged with the duty of examining 
the whole question and making a report to 
the next legislature. ‘‘The laws now in 
force,” as he very justly says, ‘‘are imper- 
fect and unequal in their operation.” The 
fact isthat, under these laws, the tax bur- 
dens of the people are not equitably dis- 
tributed among different parts of the state. 
Some parts pay more and others less than 
their due proportion. It is especially true 
that this city, and also Brooklyn, are over- 
taxed, as compared with the other parts of 
the state. An immense amount of property 
that ought to afford a revenue to the state, 
does not, under the present system, pay a 
solitary dollar in the way of taxes. We 
are glad that the Governor hascalled atten- 
tion to this long-standing injustice, and 
hope that proper legislation will, as soon 
as possible, supply the much-needed 


remedy. 
Governor Cornell thinks that ‘‘the best 


interests of the state will be promoted by 
placing the highest educational advantages 
within the reach of all who seek them.” 
Here he entirely differs with Governor Rob- 
inson, his immediate predecessor, who per- 
sistently opposed any higher education at 
the public expense than that of the ordin- 
ary common schogls, in which are taught 
the mere rudiments of knowledge. We 
think the view of Governor Cornell the 
correct one. The state can well afford, 
simply asa matter of domestic policy for 
the general good, to lift its educational 
standard above the level of the common 
school. The great mass of the children 
will go no further than the common school; 
yet a portion of them will aspire for more 
and the best interests of the state will be 
promoted by furnishing the requisite facili- 
ties. On this point we are in hearty ac- 
cord with Governor Cornell. 

In regard to another point we quote as 
follows thelanguage of the new Governor: 
“The policy of making women eligible as 
school officershas been adopted in several 
states with beneficial results, and the ques- 
tion is exciting much discussion in this 
state. Women are equally competent 
with men for this duty, and it cannot be 
doubted that their admission to representa- 
tion would largely increase the efficiency 
of our school management. The favorable 
attention of the legislature is earnestly di- 
rected to this subject.” Here Governor 
Cornell differs from his predecessor, who 
vetoed a bill designed to secure the very 
end which he recommends, and thereby 
exposed himself to the animosity of the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage. Governor Cor- 
neil is right as faras he goes; but he should 
have added woman suffrage to that of eligi 
bility in respect to school officers. 
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There arein the message special recom 
mendations in regard to election and excise 
laws, which we have not space to notice. 
We are, on the whole, exceedingly well 
impressed with the first exhibit of our new 
governor. If a good beginning promises a 
good ending, then Governor Cornell has 
given the people of this state an assurance 
that the affairs of his office will be wisely 
and well conducted. 


Editorial Notes, 


One who reads The Tribune would get quite 
a false idea of the matters in discussion in 
Washington last week, at the meeting of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners and the Mis- 
sionary Society secretaries. The great subject 
was notthe impeachment of the character of 
Commissioner Hayt. The secretaries, as a 
rule, made no complaint against him. That 
was done by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, and, al- 
though the matter was left for examination by 
a committee, we think the general impression 
was that Gen. Fisk had not made out a case, 
unless it be as to Mr. Hayt’s lack of prudence 
in certain investments. The secretaries did, 
most of them, complain, however, of the 
Department, as managed by Secretary Schurz 
and Mr. Hayt, because it has not, for the last 
two or three years, kept to the policy inaug- 
urated by President Grant. Under that policy, 
the responsibility of selecting good, trust- 
worthy men for Indian agents was committed 
to the missionary societies working among the 
Indians. These, when appointed, were offi- 
cers of the Government, and responsible sole- 
ly to and removable solely by the Government. 
They had the appointment of their own assist- 
ants. Of late the Government has ina num- 
ber of cases made its own appointments to 
agencies for whose integrity of management 
the societies have felt that they were held 
morally responsible, and has in a numberof 
eases put its own clerks under them. The 
chicf complaint has come from the Method- 
ists, and then from the Friends, Reformed 
(Duteh), and Unitarianr, The sec r2taries pre- 
sented a memorial to the President on the 
subject, on the answer to which will depend 
whether the societies continue their relations 
to the Indian Department, although we pre- 
sume the Reformed Board will withdraw un- 
less Mr. Hayt is removed. Between them and 
Mr. Hayt there is a personal difficulty, he 
being of that denomination and having until 
lately had financial control of The Christian 
Intelligencer, in which, we believe, he claims to 
have sunk some five thousand dollars a year, 
while we understand thatthe present mana- 
gers of that paper are loud in withdrawing 
their endorsement from him. 





ProsABLY there is no man in the American 
Church who would hold more tenaciously to 
the doctrine of inspiration than Professor F. 
L. Patton; and yet he is now making it very 
clear that he does not regard it as a basal doc- 
trine of Christianity, or one to be first proved 
and insisted upon to unbelievers in Christian- 
ity. This is the way he puts it in The Interior, 
after speaking of inspiration eas a doctrine that 
“cannot be too earnestly kept before the 
minds of men,” that they may receive the 
truth *‘as the Word of God”: | 

“But will anyone say that without the 

doctrine of inspiration we could not know that 
Jesus was born, that he preached and wrought 
miracles, and died and rose from the dead? 
It isa great mistake to say, as many are in- 
clined to say, that we can make no argument 
for the divinity of Christ unless the doctrine of 
inspiration is conceded. The argument for 
inspiration is made no stronger by such asser- 
tions, but the argument for Christianity is 
made to appear so much weaker.”’ 
This is a point that should be kept very clearly 
in mind in meeting skeptics. Supposing they 
say that they do not believein the authority of 
the Bible; that they imagine that criticism or 
science bas proved it to contain mistakes. 
What of that? Christianity is not the chro- 
nology of the Jewish kings, nor the history 
of the creation of man. It is the principles 
and motives of life taught by One who died 
and rose again. 





WueEn The Christian at Work, in its confu- 
sion of mind as to the distinction between 
Evolution and Natural Selection, made a long 
abstract of Professor Dana’s articles in The 
Journal of Science to prove bim a Christian Evo- 
lutionist, we eould utter last week a little 
word of amusement; but when it now abso- 
lutely misquotes us and falsifies our state- 
ment, we can only be indignant and tell it to 
remember that the Ninth Commandment has 
wot been repealed. It says, quoting « let- 
ter from Professor Dana endorsing the correct- 
ness of an abstract of his articles in The Jour- 
nal of Science (we gave a similar abstract baif a 
dozen years ago): 


“* This settles the matter and 
a 


Dana is not an Evolutionist of the Marsh 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





stripe, and, hence, Taz LypEPENDENT’S asser- 
tion that the Professor ‘is the most radical 
Evolutionist we know of’ becomes conspicu- 
ously inexact.” 

The Christian at Work misstates our position 
and misquotes our language. We never said 
that Professor Dana is an Evolutiénist of the 
Marsh stripe. We could not have said it ; for 
Professor Marsh has never, to our knowledge, 
indicated what is his stripe of Evolutionism. 
We only know that he is an Evolutionist ; but 
what is his theory of Evolution we are not 
‘aware that he has ever stated. We only said 
that he was an Evolutionist, man’s physical 
structure no exception ; and we then added, 
with no reference to his “‘stripe”’ or philos- 
ophy of Evolution: ‘* What is true of Professor 
Marsh is true of the veteran Professor Dana.” 
That was literally true, as witness his letter to 
us last week. The Christian at Work quotes us 
assaying that ‘“‘the Professor ‘is the most 
radical Evolutionist we know of.’”? Thatis a 
garbled and false quotation, which substan- 
tially reverses our sense. What we said was: 


“ He is in some respects the most radical Evo- 

lutionist we know of, as he holds that the 
primary forms of animals, out of which the 
several great classes were developed, were de- 
termined by the peculiar molecular construc- 
tion of matter which favored the germ of one 
class or of another.” 
We did not speak generally, but limited our 
language definitely, as Professor Dana recog- 
nizes, in his letter to The Central Presbyterian, 
in which, as in that to us, he more fully ex- 
pands his “molecular’’ view, shows it not to 
be atheistic—we never imagined it was—and 
says it was this ‘‘ which leads THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to speak of meas ‘in some respects the 
most radical Evolutionist we know of.’”? Had 
we used the unlimited language which The 
Christian at Work attributes to us, it might 
have put us into the ridiculous position of 
classing Professor Dana with such men as 
Haeckel! The fact is that The Christian at 
Work, which we always have a liking for, is a 
neophyte in this matter and does not under- 
stand the terms used in biological discussion ; 
but that does not excuse a false quotation. 


Tue whole country may well rejoice that 
General Garfield is, in the United States Sen- 
ate, to be the successor of Senator Thurman, 
who, though a strong man, has sold himself for 
a mess of pottage, and will soon retire from 
public life as a defeated and disappointed poli- 
tician. This is one of the good results—indeed, 
the most important result—of the recent Re- 
publican victory in Ohio. General Garfield will 
be missed ia the House of Representatives, to 
which he has been elected for eight successive 
terms and in which he is confessedly the fore- 
most man on the Republican side. He is in 
every way a strong man, having a large and 
strong body, as the instrument of a clear and 
powerful mind. He is thoroughly versed inall 
legislative matters, and, withal, a brilliant, 
prompt, and ready debater. Unlike some 
Western Republicans and a much greater num- 
ber of Western Democrats, he is entirely sound 
upon all matters relating to our national 
finances. He has had the courage boldly to 
avow his convictions and resist the heresies of 
the inflationists. As the successor of Senator 
Thurman, who has conspicuously lacked this 
courage, he will transfer his eminent abilities 
and unflinching fidelity to principle toa higher 
field. No one needs any guaranty that General 
Garfield will make his mark in the Senate and 
at once take position among its strougest 
men. 





SznatoR Epmunps, being asked what he 
thought about the nomination of General 
Grant for the presidency, replied : 

‘‘ The idea of General Grant’s election now 
is very different from what it was four years 
ago. ‘Ihen it would bave been calied using 
the vast power of the Government to remain in 
office. Now the General is a private citizen, 
and, if the people wish, has as good a right to 
the office as any man.’”’ 

We are not among those who particularly de- 
sire the renomination of General Grant, and 
would be very willing to have the Constitution 
so altered as to limit the presidency to a single 
term of six or eight years. And yet we see 
nothing to object to in the view of Senator 
Edmunds.. If the Republicans of the country 
shall by a very general unanimity come tothe 
conclusion that General Grant is the best man 
to nominate, then the fact that he has twice 
been President furnishes, in our judgment, no 
reason why he should not be nominated, after 
an interregnum of four years. We doubt 
whether it would bé good policy for himself to 
accept a nomination ; yet he has the samerights 
as any other man, and the people have the 
right to nominate and elect him. His previous 
service was certainly creditable to him, and 
there can be no doubt that his experience in 
office has served to qualify him for its duties. 
The mere bugbear of a third term amounts to 
nothing with sensible people. The Republican 
party is, however, not so poor in good material 
that ft must, as a matter of political necessity, 





take General Grant. 
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Tue case of Mr. Haigh, last week arrested 
and indicted in this city for forgery, furnishes 
another melancholy instance of a man {n 
apparent respectability committing a high 
crime, or rather a series of such crimes. He 
admits the forgery, and this leaves no question 
as to his guilt. Moreover, if the rumors be 
true, then Mr. Haigh’s forgery is but a minor 
offense when compared with the crime which 
he endeavored to commit against humanity in 
furnishing the wire for the construction of the 
great cables of the East River Bridge. He 
sought, according to these rumors, to palm off 
upon the trustees of the Bridge defective wire 
for these cables; and, when detected in the 
horrid trick, he still persisted in it by trying to 
mingle the rejected wire with that of good 
quality in making his deliveries. This he did 
80 artfully that some twenty-five tons of such 
defective wire went into the cables before the 
engineers discovered the fact. To protect the 
public against the perils of this atrocious im- 
position, enough of good wire was added to 
make the cables as strong as they were origin- 
ally intended to be. It is difficult to find 
fitting words to characterize the cruel scoun- 
drelism of the act charged upon Mr. Haigh. 
There is no degree of wickedness to which 
such a man would not descend, if tempted 
thereto by his own selfishness. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Haigh will get the full penalty 
of the law for his forgery. The people will be 
glad to know that such a monster is in state- 
prison.’ Had his scheme of fraud been un- 
detected, the lives of thousands would have 
been endangered in crossing the East River 
Bridge, as the consequence of his barbarous 
selfishness. 


To the bank officers who were in consultation 
over the forgeries of Mr. Haigh, and who came 
yery near committing,if they did not quite 
commit, a felony themselves, and to all others 
who may be tempted to do the same thing, we 
commend the attentive reading of the follow- 
ing extract from the Revised Statutes of this 
state: 

‘* Every person having a knowledge of the 
actual commission of any offense punishable 
by imprisonment in a state-prison for any 
other term than for life, who shall take any 
money oo of another, or any gratuity 
or reward, or any engagement or promise 
therefor, upon any agreement or understand- 
ing, express or implied, to compound or con- 
ceal any such crime, or to abstain from any 
prosecution therefor, or to withhold any 
evidence thereof, shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by imprisonment in a state-prison 
not exceeding three years, or in a county jail 
not exceeding six months.”’ 

Perhaps the bank officers referred to did not 
quite come withia the letter of this statute; 
yet, if they did not, they had a very narrow 
escape from it. Why was not Mr. Haigh 
promptly arrested on the 26th of last month, 
when his forgeries were first discovered? 
Why the delay for negotiations with the felon? 
The probable answer is that these officials 
hoped to make some arrangements that would 
secure the payment of their claims, and per- 
haps screen the offender from punishment. 
The law, in the interests of public morals and 
the general good, forbids all such transactions. 





We have quite too many accepted manu- 
scripts on hand whose publication has been de- 
layed unconscionably by the pressure upon our 
columns. We have great patience with those 
who write to hasten publication ; but no such 
letter lately received has pleased us more than 
the following, the enjoyment of which we 
share with our readers : 


” CoLieGe, Dec. 9th, 1879. 
“To tHe Epitor of Tot INDEPENDENT: 

“‘T know you will be glad to hear from me 
—editors always liketo hear from people—and 
sol send you my annual letter calling atten- 
tion to my accepted article, entitled ‘ :,? 
of which you say, under date of January 2th: 
‘Thanks for the reminder. I will try to get 
the article in soon; but may have to wait till 
the lectures ease up.’ Now,I don’t wish to 
imply that [am in any harry about it; for I 
am not. Indeed, I don’t know but I begin to 
enjoy the delay. It removesall temptation for 
writing the sequel (editors, I know by expe- 
rience, are fond of sequels), which else would 
have been forwarded longerethis. And then I 
imagine myself, in my old age, telling the 
literary younglings around me how I once 
sent an article to THE [INDEPENDENT—a famous 
paper of that day—and then sent a letter every 
yearcalling attention to it, until, etc., andthen, 
etc., etc. 

‘But I must leave something to say another 
time, and so, congratulating you heartily on 
what you publish and also on what you don’t 
publish, Iam truly yours, 
» “ 








” 








We will try to get the article in soon; but 
may have to wait till the lectures ease up. If 
we fail, please remind us again. 


....-A Northern friend, Mr. Holmes Ammi- 
down, visiting In St. Augustine, Florida, who 
ie working hard to get up a free reading-room, 





put in order the plaza, or public park, writes 
us that little can be got for such objects from 
the native Southerners, but that the chief de- 
pendence is on visitors from the North. He 
writes : 

‘You, who are not well informed upon the 
condition of the people in most parts of these 
Southern States, cannot realize fully what it is. 
The educated and reading men, instead of ald- 
ing to improve the people and provide better 
for sustaining a greater variety of industrial 
pursuits, give their chief object to politics and 
the emoluments of office, that they may mag- 
nify their importance before the public. The 
great mass of the people are very ignorant. 
Aboutall they aspire to is to vote for what they 
call the Democratic party ; and why and where- 
fore they know not, only that they are opposed 
to Northern people, supposed to be their 
enemies.” 


....The great burning question in the Pres- 
byterian papers still is whether they were or 
were not eager in helping on reunion. They 
were just getting interested to find out wheth- 
er a man could believe in modern science and 
yet be a Christian, when this new and vastly 
more vital question was sprung upon them, 
and they give column after column of discus- 
sion to it. If we have not quite forgotten 
what is so far behind, Tut INDEPENDENT 
urged the reunion just as strongly as could be 
done by an outsider, while at the same time fear- 
ing that it would hamper that liberty of faith 
which ought to be allowed in all denomina- 
tions.- But some of the very best men in both 
the New and the Old School bodies were very 
much afraid that the union would be an injury 
either to the soundness or to the liberty of the 
Church. 

.... The Uhurchman says that King’s Chapel, 
Boston, was no exception to the rule which it 
asserts, that the Episcopal Prayer Book always 
keeps its congregations sound in the faith. It 
declares, by way of explanation, that the con- 
gregation of King’s Chapel were all Tories, 
and left the city when the King’s troops evac- 
uated it, and that an independent congrega- 
tion seized the house and made the organiza- 
tion Unitarian. It makes it clear that they 
were patriots, but not that they had not been 
Episcopalians. 

...-Thomas Moore warned Lerd Byron 
(think of it!) of the danger to religion from 
the geological doctrines of Cuvier. Now the- 
ology has accepted Cuvier’s heresy as to the 
age of the earth and r.ies on himas a sound 
pillar on which to rest because he opposed 
Evolution. For the same reason Agassiz, 
though bitterly assailed at one time for mak, 
ing several species of man, is now canonized 
as a scientific saint, his old heresy all forgot- 
ten, because be opposed development. 


.... We last week adverted to the use which 
Christian apologists might properly make of 
Professor John Fiske’s philosophical prin- 
ciples against materialism. We are gladto see 
that Professor Fiske is likely to repeat in this 
city the lectures on “‘ America’s Place in His- 
tory,’’ which he has delivered twice in Boston 
and alsoinLondon. He is not an annalist, but 
a thinker and an enynciator of principles, and 
what he has to say will be well worth hearing. 


.... The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided not to advance the Legal-tender 
case on its calendar, so as to hear the argument 
during the present term, assigning as a reason 
that it will not settle so grave a question of 
constitutional law without a full bench of 
judges, Mr. Justice Hunt being for the present 
disabled, The reason is a good one, and yet it 
is much to be regretted that the decision can- 
not be had at an early date. 


....Our readers will notice that we have 
changed the title of one of our departments 
from “ Young and Old”’ to “ Old and Young.” 
The poem and story in the first part of that 
department we hope will be interesting to 
the older readers, while the children will 
have a special! claim on the poem and stories 
that follow. Weare now giving room to that 
family department, and we mean that it shaJ) 
give pleasure to all. 

.-.-Another article this week from Col, 
Kemble replies to Secretary Scbhurz’s letter in 
last week’s INDEPENDENT. We ought to say 
that Col, Kemble is endorsed in the heartiest 
way by Dr. Twing, of the Epiecapal Board of 
Missions, in whose service he once was, and 
we have sufficient evidence that while Indian 
inspector he did not enrich himself from the 
appropriations for moving the Poncas to the 
Indian Territory. 


...-Puck has some excellent caricatures, 
but when it sets Archbishop McCloskey down 
on a milking-stool on the nigh side of the 
Irish cow, its artist quite underrates his intel- 
ligence. The Archbishop will always get on 
the right side of that cow. By the way, the 
French have the proverb “as ignorant as en 
artist,” and we sometimes wonder if the artist 
lives that knows from which side a cow k 
milked. 





public library, and historical society, and to 


cv Tha Intertor tells the story of » Mitte boy 
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who was practicing with his new Christmas 
bow and arrow, and was observed to be careful 
always to shoot his arrow into the ground. 
“Johnny, why don’t you shoot your arrow 
into the air?” asked his mother. ‘Oh! cos,” 
said Johnny, “I’m afraid that I’ll kill God |” 
The story is commended to The Observer. It 
has « childish fear that some scientist will kill 
God, 

.... The New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice is taking hold of an extremely im- 
portant matter, in demanding a separation of 
the sexes in our county penal institutions 
and the care of women by female officers. 
Their meeting at Association Hall, next Monday 
evening, will be devoted to this subject and 
will be open to gentlemen only. 

...-If every family would reeolve during the 
year 1880 not to live beyond {ts means, and 
then carry out the resolution, the consequence 
would be that a great many families would at 
the end of the year be better off than when 
they began it, and there would be fewer 
paupers to need the help of public and private 
charity. 

.... The Pope’s new official paper, The Aurora, 
carries the motto “‘Diligite homines, interficite 
errores” (Love men, destroy their errors), 
which, we presume, is a quotation from 
Aquinas. Have our many new subseribers 
noticed what is the motto of Tae InDEPEND- 
ent? There is nothing equal to it in all the 
8choolmen. 

.... The experiment in Providence, R, I., of 
setting tramps to work, and thus making them 
pay their way, {e working admirably. [It 
escsens their number and gives them a lesson 
in industry. The experiment ought to be 
tried wherever tramps are found. 

...-Mr. Denis Kearvey, the great statesman 
of California, still sticks to Senator Thurman 
as the Democratic candidate for the presidency. 
This is cheering for the disappointed Senator. 
It is possible that his California friend will 
pull him through, after all. 

...eThe Rev. Wm. M. Baker, whose attract- 
tve story is concluded this week on page 
twenty-six, is said to be the author of the 
latest novel in the “ No-Name Serier,’’ entt- 
tled ‘“‘ His Majesty, Myself,” and published by 
Roberts Bros., of Boston, 

....The Indiana Democrats are showing 
both their stupidity and their temper in their 
manner of dealing with the Negro immigrants 
to that state. Their wise way would be to 
treat these immigrants kindly, since they can’t 
xeep them out of the state, if they choose to 
come. 

...eThe repudiating constitution of Louis- 
jana has been adopted by a vote of 59,072 for 
it and 26,378 against it. The state, as shown 
by the returns of the last election, ts over- 
whelmingly Democratic and disgracefully dis- 
honest. 

....Should a husband keep his wife tuformed 
of his business affairs? By all means, for his 
own sake, as wellas for hers. She has a right 
to such confidence as his nearest earthly friend, 
and it is a bad sign in him if he does not bestow 
it. 

...-The statistics show that the deaths in 
this city in 1879 were more than three thou- 
sand in excess of the births, although there 
was during the year no epidemic, a fact not 
creditable to its sanitary condition. 

..+-Mr. Parnell is goiug about the country; 
but, while any reasonable appeal for aid to the 
starving poor meets ready sympathy, he finds 
that the attempt to raise money for political 
movements will not be a success. 

...-Governor Garcelon, in taking leave of his 
council, is said to have been “very much 
affected,” even to tears. It was time for him 
to weep. But lachrymose villainy is not 
always penitential. 

...“*The Klepto-Maine-iacs”—such ts the 
title which a Connecticut paper not inappro- 
priately applies to Governor Garcelon and his 
Council. 











WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY AND 
OTHER PREMIUMS. 


We find, on posting up our accounts, that 
we have now over two thousand (2,000) copies 
of Worcester’s Dictionary to deliver to our 
subscribers. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, the highly respected and 
responsible publishers of this great work, in- 
form us by letter that they are doing all they 
possibly can to fill every order sent to them, 
and that they will soon be filled in the 
order of record as received, If our sub- 
ecribers and friends will be patient, they 
will soon be served. We gave public notice, 
through our paper, very early in the season, 
that there would probably be a great rush for 
the Dictionary the lest of December, during 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Holidays, and advised our readers to send 
their orders at once. Those who heeded our 
advice have got the Dictionary. We expected 
large orders for this great premium, but con- 
fess that we did not expect so great a demand 
as the figures now show. 

In regard to the Rev. Joseph Cook’s books 
and the “Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ we 
will say that, in consequence of the recent fire 
in Boston, which destroyed the store of Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.—the publishers of both of 
these books—there has been some delay in our 
delivery of these premiums. We expect, how- 
ever, within fwenty days to fill every order. 

The extraordinary demand for our Premium 
Engravings—viz., the ‘‘ Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,” ‘‘ Authors of the United States,” 
ete.—has been such that we could not fill all 
the orders from. stock on hand. Within two 
weeks, however, a full supply will be re- 
ceived and every order executed. 

We are doing all we possibly can to meet the 
wants of every subscriber, and we shall not 
relax our efforts until every premium is de- 
livered. 


| Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing ip every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Tue third public rehearsal of the Symphony 
Society of New York will take place at Stein- 
way Hall, Thursday afternoon, January 15th, 
on which occasion M. Adolphe Fischer, the 
violoncellist from Paris, will make his Amer- 
ican début. The programme will include the 
Symphony Pastorale of Beethoven, Sant-Saéns 
concert for violoncello—solo, with orchestra ; 
Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolde”’ (prelude and 
finale); solo for violoncello, Chopin Nocturne 
and ‘‘ Tarantella,” by Fischer; and a new 
composition by orak. The concert, with 
the same programme, will take place on the 

following Saturday evening, January 17th. 


Mr. Vale, manager of the American Literary 
Bureau, announces a series of first-class enter- 
tainments to be given at Chickering Hall dur- 
ing the next few weeks. On January 19th and 
23d Mr. George Vandenhoff can be heard in a 
new programme of selections from Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, and other authors ; on the 30th 
inst., Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr.,in humorous 
and dramatic readings; on February 24 Mr. 
Burbank will give some of his inimitable dia 
lect recitations; and on February 9th Mr. Rob- 
erts, Jr., will close the series with a choice 
programme of new selections. 





THE annual statement of the assets of the 
Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company will be found in our advertising col- 
umns, showing a total of assets in the general 
business of the company of about thirteen and 
a quarter millions. In addition to its general 
assets, the Fidelity holds a distinct Trust Cap- 
ital of a million, as the special security for its 
trust-funds and investments, which constitute 
a very large part of its great business. The 
time and call loans of the Fidelity amount to 
over $8,500,000, secured by ample collaterals, 
which gives some idea of the extent and char- 
acter of its banking business. Besides this is 
the extensive department of Ssfe Deposits, 
which is managed with every appliance for 
perfect security and at the same time for the 
utmost convenience of depositors. The Fidel- 
ity is fully maintaining its high position 
among the money institutions of Philadelphia 
and the well-deserved confidence of its long 
line of depositors and clients.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 





Tas MusicaL HERALD.—Pastors, choristers 
aud all others who are interested in Church 
and Sunday-school music will surely welcome 
the advent of a new monthly journal which is 
to be devoted largély tothe subjects named, 
as well as to all departments of musical cul- 
ture. The new journal is a monthly of twenty- 
eight pages, is to be published in Boston, and 
is to be called The Musical Herald. The enter- 
prise has brains, as well as capital, behind it, 
and its staff of editors includes writers of 
well-known ability. There will also be many 
valuable contributors, whose names are not 
now announced. Fight pages of choice music 
will appear in each number. The publishers 
design to make The Musical Herald occupy a 

lace in musical literature that no existing 
loarnal fills. 


Tae old tna, of Hartford, a fire fnsurance 
company as well known as any financial insti- 
tution in the country, tells its annual story in 
the statement printed in another column. In 
examining his insurance policies at the begin- 
ning of the year, the prudent man will see 
that he is well insured in the tna. 








TE only new article in Ladies’ Jewelry in a 
quarter century is the Ganteline. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price, $2. Very popular. Geo. D. 
Srevens, Jeweler, 22 Broadway. (Of late firm 
A. Rumrill & Co.) 


Borrek’s FARM ANNUAL, an illustrated cat- 
alogue of garden, farm, and flower seeda, con- 
tains much interesting and valuable reading- 
matter, and will be = free to subscribers of 
Tae INDEPENDENT by addressing W. ALTEE 
Bouxpss, 221 Church Street, 





Penn. 





LIFE INSURANCE REPORT. 

oa pe — Sn Insurance Company, 

eth ann report, xa else- 
where, presents the summary of ite business 
for the year promptly on time. It claims to be 
the only local Company that bas succeeded in 
doing so annually. Among the noticeable 
features to be considered in connection with 
this Company’s business is the new and very 
liberal form of | pam it issues. All the usual 
restrictions and conditions as to occupation 
residence, and cause of death are remov 
after the policy bas been in force three years. 
Another new condition secures to the insured, 
whose premiums have been paid for three 
years, continued insurance for the full amount 
of the policy for as long a time as the entire 
reserve Will carry it. 

During thirty years of business experience 
the Company has annually added to its assets 
and surplus. The statement for the year just 
ended shows a large increase in both items, 
In referring to this Company’s long and suc- 
cessful business career, it is worthy of remark 
that none of the companies organized in this 
state before the civil war, of which the United 
States Life is one, have retired from business, 
and that all of the companies which have 
failed or reinsured were organized during or 
since the war, when the currency was inflated 
and values were unsettled. The Company 
numbers among {ts directors some of our best 
financiers, and in presenting its report so 
promptly’ gives evidence of able executive 
management The United States is sure to he 
a well manaved Company under the able di- 
rection of the president, Mr. James Buell, an 
old financier, well and favorably known over 
the entire country and also the president. of 
the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank of this citv, 
= institution likewise well known fn all the 
states. 





THE United States Mining Investment Com- 
pany, whose offices are at 61 Broadway, this 
city, has been formed to meet @ pressing and 
increasing want in financial circles of the 
United States, which is to investigate, by the 
best engineering talent, conta specially in 
the interest of the Company, as well as others 
of well-known reputation, the real merits 
and value of mining properties. Only divi- 
dend-paying mines are dealt in. In buying 
and selling, therefore, the public can do their 
business with this Company. Every property 
which is offered to investors, bearing the Com- 
pany’s indorsement, will have received the 
sanction of its board, based upon reports of 
their own employed engineers, from personal 
examination of the same; and the names of the 
Company’s officers and trustees guarantee that 
it will do what it undertakes in an honorable 
and trus' worthy manner. 

The character of the Company best appears 
by mentioning a few of the gentlemen con- 
nected with it. Mr. Edward Bates Dorser is 
the president and Mr. Samuel A. Wheelwright 
is the secretary. In the list of vice-presidents 
and directors belong such well-known men as 
Henry W. Ford, president Bank of the Repub- 
lic; James D. Fish, president Marine Bank; 
Charles M. Fry, president Bank of New York; 
Arthur B. Graves, president St. Nicholas Bank: 
Wm. H. Guion;D. 8. ee Charles L. Per- 
kins; Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr.; and others equally 
well known. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY 


ATTENTION is called to the snnual statement 
of the Provident Life and Trust Com of 
Philadelphia, which appears on page 5 Tuts 
institution has always stood on a sound finan- 
cial basis and enjoyed the entire confidence of 
all with whom it transacts business. With a 
capital stock of half a million dollars and with 
assets now amounting to $4,767,902.53, the 
Company is regarded safe beyond question. 
The surplus is $1,071,421.18, while the total in- 
come during the past year is $1,081,017.18. The 
Company’s assets are al) invested in first-class 
securities, that can be easily converted into 
cash. Under the able management of the 
president, Mr. Samuel] R. Shipley, and the 
other officers, the affairs of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company are sure to prosper. 


SONORA CONSOLIDATED. 

Tuis mine is just now attracting considera- 
ble attention, both on this coast and in the 
East, from stock dealers who have an eye to 
prospective dividends. The west drift, 100 
level, is now in 50 feet, and in ite progress has 
cut two promising ledges. The rock in the 
face of the drift is very hard, but contains 
stringers of very good ore; and the fact that 
the rock is much stained with fron is a most 
favorable indication. The, walls of the two- 
foot ledge just passed through are well de- 
fined, though the vein matter itself is much 
broken, thus affording an excellent opportunt- 
ty for following the vein by winze to greater 
depth in most favorable and promising ground. 
—Daily Bodie Standard, Dec. 31st, 1879. 


Wuitremore & Co., the well-known bank- 
ers and brokers, of 37 Exchange Place, this 
city, besides dealing in stocks, bonds, and 
other securities, make a specialty of mining 
stocks. This house transacts all orders, either 
on the New York or San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes, with equal promptness. In this city 











one member of the firm isa member of the’ 


New York Stock Exchange and another mem- 
ber is a member of the New York Mining Ex- 
change. If you cannot callin person, orders 
in writing will receive prompt attention. 
actintereen th —ne_ tah 


Tse superior silver-plated ware manufac- 
tured by the Middletown Plate Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., is well known over the 
entire country, and the increasing sales during 
the past season attest the desirability of the 
goods. In passing down-town, be sure to call 
at the warerooms of the Comgany, 18 John 
Street; or, if living away from New York, in- 

nire of any dealer in plated ware for the Mid- 

letown goods. 


I 
Reap the annual statement of the _—, 
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Iaprovep Saws.—There is probably no me- 
chanical tool with which we could less easily 
dispense than the saw. It has been in use from 
the earliest ages. When we consider the an- 
cient origin of this tool, it is rather surp: 
that it should not have been Jong before 
greatly improved in form, as it has been in the 
material of which itis made. With the excep- 
tion, however, of giving to it a circular form, 
there has been little if any change in its shape; 
and in its operative parts, the teeth, there has 
been none at all, until lately. But within two 
or three years past an ingenious improvement in 
the shape of the teeth has been introduced, by 
which the cutting capacity of the saw is doubled 
ortrebled. This improvement is the invention 
of Mr. E. M. Boynton, of 80 Beekman Street, 
New York, and has been found of such utility 
that large numbers of these improved saws are 
now in use. These saws possess several great 
advantages over the old V-tooth saws, among 
which the most important are speed, ease 
of cutting, and perfect self-clearing from the 
sawdust. After an experience of two years in 
using one of these saws, we can speak confident- 
ly of their great value, both in cutting wood 
for household use and in the heaviest lumber- 
ing. Not only is time saved, but the work is 
rendered easier and a saving of wood gained; 
and that nuisance in many « farmer’s yard— 
viz., the pile of chips which accumulate when 
an ax is used—is rendered unnecessary and im- 
possible. 

The form of teeth in the Boynton saw is such 
that as much cutting is donein the back stroke 
asin the forward one. The cutting is more 
rapid, inasmuch as the cutting face of the 
tooth is at right angles, or perpendicular to the 
surface of the wood to be cut, while the old 
V-tooth is of such ashape that it has a tendency 
to rise and jump over it. A log of buttonwood, 
twelve inches in diameter, has been cut through 
with one of these saws in eight seconds, and two 
men with one saw, once filed, have cut 26 cords 
of hard wood—beech, maple, elm, and hickory 
—in eight hours —American Agriculturist. 


GOOD HOTELS. 

Hore accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business or for 
pleasure. ‘Just where to go”’ is what every 
man wants to know, when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York City, is a very popular 
resort, ) oot the attendance there is prompt 
and satisfactory. The charges are reasonable 
and the menage complete. Try it. Families 
ean live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. Be careful to see that Grand Union 
Hotel is on the sign where you enter. 








Sr. Nicnoias Hote, Broadway. First- 
class in al] its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


“Temper is everything,” and in the pens of 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Noe rd the temper 
will be found all that is to be desired. 


Easy boots, of ere uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tae Great Howipary 
Grrts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wuitmax & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadeiphia. 


THE BEAUTIFIER. 

Toe extensive pularity achieved by 
* Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” is an instance of 
the success that attends the introduction of a 

reparation possessing the merits of this well- 
sto ae beautifier of the complexion. It is en- 
dorsed by the great operatic and theatrical 














lady celebrities, such as Lotta, Fanny Janau- 
schek, Fanny Davenport, Mile. Ti Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, Jane Coombs, Mrs. D. P. 


Bowers, Miss Sarah Jewett, Miss Charlotte 
Thompson, and many others, which is proof 
of its value purity, as compared with other 
preparations for the same purpose, since it is 
natura] to suppose that, among all the cos- 
meticsin the market, they would be sure to 
choose the best. It is nteed, by the 
analysis of the late Prof. Hadley, to contain 
nothing injurious to the skin, and there is, 
consequently, no danger in its use, as there is 
with other and inferior articles. The follow- 
ing letter from Adelina Patti explains itself : 
“Rovar ITALIAN OPERA, 
“ Covent GARDEN, yw June 16th, 1879. H 


her immediately, by next steamer, five dozen 
of your ‘Liquid Pearl.’ You can send it col- 
lect on delivery or indicate other means for 
payment. Madame Patti has been told that 
the price of five dozen amounts to $25. or five 
livres. Address, if you please, the small boxes 
Madame Adelina Patti, at the theater above 
mentioned. By order of Mme. Patti 
_- “a CHI. 
“ ure Vv ’ 
™ sa % O. H. P. CHampirm.” 


MrILBav’s Evrx1R OF CALisaYA BARK is made 
from the best Peruvian Bark and is the 
original article that has been before the pub- 
lic since 1830. It is recognized es a most pal- 
atable and efficient preparation fn all the wide 
range of cases in which a tonic is needed. 
It needs only to be known to be appreciated. 


SHAKESPEARE, wisest of men, over 200 years 
ago detailed almost every experience of the 
human heart and almost every phase of human 
life, and im one place he even seems to have 

phesied that remedy of remedies, the Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure. 








Cir. Jane Bae 
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A MINISTER relates his experience thus: 

I take pleasure in adding to your many testi- 
monials that last Legenn. | (Thanksgiving 
Day), not being able to preac account of 
rheumatic pains in the ponkien, I bought a 
bottle of St ,Jacob’s Oil, which, after using 
several aot relieved me ’ wonderfully. 

Dr. B. Pick, Rochester, New York. 

One of New York’s prominent chemists, Mr. 
Albert C. Dung, 61 Bowery, says: 

“S8t. Jacob’s Oil cured a well-known auc- 
tioneer and many other prominent citizens of 
rheumatism. It is a reliable remedy.” 





Persons affiicted with catarrh should write 
to Dr. M. W. Case, 938 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and get the full particulars regard- 
ing his po popular remedy, ‘“‘Carbolate of Tar 
Inhalants,”’ an advertisement of which appears 
on the last page. Read the following from 
the Christian V ; ** We believe we are doing 
the public good service in calling special atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Dr. M. W. Case’s 
Carbolate of Tar Inhalants for the cure of Ca- 
tarrh and Consumption. As the result of 
many years’ practice in Florida, and the care- 
ful study of chronic lung difficulties and the 
various forms of Catarrh, Dr. Case has com- 
pounded his Carbolate of Tar, which, in our 
judgment, is the best specific’ known to the 
medical profession. The Inhaler is nicely 
made and is very pleasantly used. The med- 
icines are put upin good style. In chronie 
cases the effect is wonderful, a single day’s 
test convincing ahy one of the benefit of 
using it. We would advise any one afflicted 
with any form of these nauseous and terrible 
diseases to seud for Dr. Case’s Carbolate of 
Tar Inhalant.”’ 

- a 

INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF TONIC, 
the only preparation of beef containingits extire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force- ~generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
partic ularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

New York. Sold by all druggists. 

I 
NEVER RETURN. 

It is said that one out of every four real in- 
valids who go to Denver, Col., to recover 
health never return to the East or South ex- 
cept as a corpse. The undertakers, next to 
the hotel keepers, have the most profitable 
business. This excessive mortality may be 
prevented and patients saved and cured, under 
the care of friends and loved ones at home.if 
they will but use Hop Bitters in time. This 
we know. _See other column. 





Tre Great KELLOGG conscientiously writes 
to Messrs. Champlin & Co., Buffalo, N. 

“ Dear Sirs :—It gives me ‘pleasure to add my 
name to the list of those who have already 
recommended your ‘ Liquid Pearl,’ and to ex- 
press the satisfaction it has afforded me. 

“Yours truly, Ciara Lovisr Ken.oce.” 
— 
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NOTICES. 
Awvnacax SEAMEN'S FRIEND Society 


kKooms 80 WALL St., NEw YORK, Jan. 12th) 1880. 
THE SalLor’s Home, 190 CHERRY Sr. 


the building has been remodeled and enlarged, and 
willbe free to the inspection of the friends and pat- 
rons of the Society Wednesday, January 2ist. Serv- 
ices in the Chapel at 2 o’clock Pp. u., with statement 


one Afeee, ot after which a collation will be served 
n ne n 

In be half of the’ Trustees, R. W. Ropes, C. F. Harp 
F. Sturces, W. MaTHEws, M. NILes, Comintétec, " 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








LADIES AND yo hte 1 CAN 8. 





MONEY by ordering HENR' 

BO ing Agent, ae Walker St. P.-O. Box 
1862, N.Y.City. Send postal card for “Shopping Guide.” 
BRONCHINE. 

The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 


THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT es TO THE HOUSE- 


Only a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
mand such ne F, as have been furnished by our 
most prominent cit 

VEGETABLE btn — S$ PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and give 
healthy action to the J LIVER. 

For sale by all Druggists and 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING CoO., 


46 Beaver ween 


HANFOR D’S 


NONE SUCH Fitth 


is see agar nga PURE. 
Contains no Terra See fie Rice Flour, 


t Flour, or Rony mt lost BAKING 
Powpkkrs contain So PER Cane. OF FU.Lina, 
rice fleur, wheat flour, or some 


generally corn s' 
of the other above mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of this r equalto nearly two pounds of 
almost any other kind in the market! Mosr Bakina 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO "BEING ADULTERATED, ARE PUT 
UP SHORT WEIGHT, so tes for a do — mich = 
of th  Parchas — ra -. mo un 
of the Purchase w: oe melee 
my Powder Short Faas at er Ey ED is 
purity in te in it whatever. Manuf 
Syracuse, N. For ry te PARK 
& TI LFORD. Breadway and 2ist Street. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third ots century, on oe popular basis of 








“Fair Dea’ and Low Prices.” The 
best family e is rospocssumy solicited. Orders 
from country will have the best attention. 





— WE ww i 
AGRMULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Choice Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds 
at Moderate Prices. 


A@uicuLtunists will rejoice to learn of the opening of a Sirst- 
class Seed House, which affords them the opportunity of buyi 
STKICTLY PRasH sTocK, thereby avoiding chances of loss 
= pointment, arising from planting old seeds. Particular 

on the part of re va necessary this year. as there is 
an on ancoually heavy stock of season's surplus ow the market, 

We send samples of Stapie Beets free, no that farmers can test 
their growth before buying. 

Catalogues (unillustrated,) Free to all. 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 
#he AMERICAX SEED WAREAOUSE 


114 CuamBers Sr., New Yor. 
Please meution THE INDEPENDENT. 





Thirtieth Annual Statement of the 


United States ile Insuranee (0, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
for the Year ending December 31st, 1879. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 


























To reserve at 414 cent. American bonds and mortgages..................,- 1,023,874 54 
Table (N. Y. State t Bicndandi enhetseseoned $4,014,857 00 By United States and New York City oai® 
To claims in course of settlement. . aa 83,695 00 County and other bonds.................. 2,074,382 50 
© premiums paid in advance............. 2.902 84 | By real estate 154,350 00 
To Nability for lapsed policies present ' By 
able for surrender. ..................- 5,908 00 
To accrued rents and unpresented ac- : 
CUE cvs cccsrecerastnamsindacetiananane 3.314 91 
To surplus as regards policyholders....._ 484 
Total... $4,983,226 81 balances due b: 
¢ y agents, secured....... 13,641 90 
BY bala interest accrued...........-..ciececreees 71,266 72 
By deterred pr aneme, less 10 per cent. 
i sacecanscndssensseannibdaddes 67,434 00 
By year in course of collection, less 
Sdsineassnsdnaseedbauskagedubaian 45,317 14 
Total....... svccceces seeeseeesese ess ++ M4, 083,226 81 
DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES E. BILL, D. KELLOGG 
. BAKER, | GEORGE G. [LLIAMS, 
mast & ee, | JAMES BUELL, ANTONY WALLACH, 
M. B. BO - H. K. THURBER OLIVER P. BU 
TEREMIAH Pi ROBINSO | BLVAN VOLKENBURG GEORGE W. PERKINS 
HENRY W FORD nN, EDWARD H. AMMIDOW®, ABNER 8. RICHARDS, 
EDGAR 8. VAN WINKLE £ US CATLIN, JR., et ee 
wv OGD: ; HEGEM E. H. INS, Jr. HENRY L. CLAPP, 
THOMAS GARDINER JOHN 4. LIVINGSTON | RAPHAEL BUCHMAN. 
Renan FoR HENRY LBERT," EDW. VAN VOLKENBURGRH, 





JAMES R. PLUM 


CHARLES P. FRALEIGH. 


OFFICERS. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Also President of the Importers’ axD Travers’ NATIONAL BAnx. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Secretary. 


CHAS. H. MILLER, Cashier, 


A. H. BUCK, Med. Director. 
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ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS. THE ALBANY CORN-PLANTER. 


ALAPAHA STEAM SAW MILLS 


SLOAT, BUSSELL & CO. 
are prepared to furnish, on short notice, a Superior 





Article of Long-leaf, Close-grained. Untapped av 
GEORGIA PITCH PINE. 2a 
76 BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. LANTS ALI. 
116 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. ended pe te Hine ma Medal at it the the Ge ie 
or Domestic Cargoes SAWN TO ORDER, and SAVES "ITs COs ACRES 
pe ~ ty -——4'5 or Brunswick, Georgia. OF CORN. oy TiN Stas 





seven to BT FOr fo fay, Sith Gee Planter, 
at 8 cont of from 3.50 to $4. 
VIRGINIA FARMS Gost TO PLANT FIFTEEN ACRES BY HAND. |, 
ar! man and horse, 8, . 
nt free. Now is the time to buy. M Planting, twelve men, at $1 _ sieasuanpees eoce :% 


Vv B5e. (CHAPFIN, STAPLES & Co., Richmond. vn Board, ten men, two meals each, at 5c. 
ne —————— | Wasted, one bushel of co 


~ For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 


“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED.” 


> 








TOETEICrrerrrrrrii itil 





Total cost by bend. 
Send for Circulars, e 0. H. P. CORN 
Proprietor xivanv A Agr’l Works, Albany, N. iY. 











THE 


HOENIX 


Insurance Company, 








OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital... . . $1,000,000 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
JANUARY ist, 1880. 
Cash Capital, .... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, 98,958 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance, . . 759,878 64 
SURPLUS over all Liabilities, 874,504 63 


CASH ASSETS,.... . . $2,733,341 27 





LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION OF COMPANY, 
$13,718,617 48. 


Insures all kinds of Property at Equitable Rates. 





AGENCIES IN NEARLY EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY, AND 
ON THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 





H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
‘D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


H. M. Magill, General Agent, Western Department, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. Magill, General Agent, Pacific Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Col. A. G. Dickinson, Agente General, Cuban Department, 
Havana, Cuba. 





4 GHO. M. COIT, Agent, 


150 Broadway, New York City, 
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Financial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about but little change in the business situ- 
ation. Some departments have shown 
signs of renewed activity, but it is as yet 
too early for the beginning of the general 
springtrade. Values have remained steady, 
except for breadstuffs and provisions, which 
have continued weak and declining. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports for the week were 6,915,599, of which 
$2,113,912 were dry goods and $4,801,687 
general merchandise. The exports of do- 
mestic produce, etc. amounted to $5,906,- 
669 











IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Bank Curck.—HOoLpDER oF A8 NO CLAM 
Against Drawee.—A bank in Missouri 
sold to plaintiff for value a draft, wherein 
it directed a bank in New York, where it 
had a deposit, to pay to the order of plain- 
tiff a sum less than the sum on deposit. Be- 
fore the draft was presented for payment 
the Missouri bank made an assignment for 
creditors in Missouri, in which was included 
its deposit in New York. Payment of the 
draft being refused, plaintiff brought action 
in New York against the Missouri bank 
and attached the deposit. In an equitable 
action against the two banks and the 
assignee to have the deposit charged with 
the payment of plaintiff’s claim, held (1) 
that the New York bank could not be 
charged as a debtor to plaintiff and an 
action on the draft could not be maintained 
against it; (2) that the assignment, being 
valid and prior in time to the attachment, 
transferred to the assignee the title to the 
deposit as against plaintiff's claim. United 
States Circuit Court, 8. D., New York, 
November 25th, 1879. Rosenthal vs. Mastin 
Bank et al. 

Promissory NoTe,—AcCOMMODATION.— 
CoLLATERAL.—Detendant cave his promis- 
sory note as accommodation to A, who 
pledged it as collateral for his indebtedness 
to B, who, after a portion of the debt was 
paid and after maturity of the pledged 
notes, sold it to plaintiff. Held, the plain- 
tiff took the note subject to all the equities 
between the parties, and could recover 
only to the extent of the unpaid portion of 
the debt for which it was collateral.—First 
Nat. Bank os. Werst et a/., Sup. Ct. Iowa, 
8 Northwestern Rep. 267. 

ParTNERsHtTp.—LIABILITTES OF PaRt- 
NERS AFTER Dissor.uTion RY Deata.—The 
death of one member of a partnership 
works a dissolution of the firm; but the 
partners are jointly and severally liable for 
the performance of the partnership con 
tracts and any one or all of the partners 
may be sued upon a contract made by the 
firm.—Buvers vs. Chicago R. I. & P. R. 
Co. Opinion by Rothrock, J., Iowa Sup. 
Ct., Dec., 1879. 

MONEY MARKET.—The large dis- 
bursements for interest and dividends, to- 
gether with the payments on account of 
$5.000,000 bonds bought by the Treasury 
forthe Sinking Fund, had a favorable effect 
on the market, and call loans ruled easy at 
8 to 5 per cent. on Governments and 4 to 6 
onstocks. Mercantile paper was in good 
demand. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5} to 6 per cent.; 
four months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 6 to 7 
per cent. The Supreme Court of the 
United States refuses to advance the case 
involving inquiry in respect of the con- 
stitutionality of the Legal-tender Act. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady at 973 to 97}. United States bonds 
were strong and American railway secur- 
ities in good demand. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was strong and 
rates were advanced to 4.824 for 60 days 
and 4.843 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
+ off, selling 4 prem.; Charleston, easier, 
buying }@5-16, selling 4@par; New Orleans, 
commercial $2.50@$3.00 discount,. bank 
$1.00 discount; Chicago, 60 to 70 prem.; 
Boston, par. 

SILVER.—Tk2 amount of standard sil- 
ver dollars still continues to increase in the 
Treasury vault, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury not paying it out in quantities greater 
than ten per cent. According to a state- 
ment prepared at the Treasury, the amount 
of standard silver dollars now reckoned in 
Government assets is $38,168,064; of frac- 
tional silver coin, $18,881,629; and of sil- 
ver cartificates, $4,888,658. The bullion 
value of the 412}-grain silver dollar is now 
$0.8759. We quote: 
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GOLD.—Specie importations for the 
week ending January 9th amount to only 
$10,597, of which $7,953 was gold and $2,- 
644 silver. The total since January ist is 
$12,957, consisting of $7,953 gold and 
$5,004 silver. 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active, with prices fluctuating fre- 
quently, but not widely, the week finally 
closing at an advance of 1 to 7} per cent. 
Investment securities of all kinds were active 
and firth, with the greatest activity in the 
Grangers, the coal stocks, anfi trunk lines. 
The telegraph stocks were higher and the 
low-priced shares also participated in the 
upward movement. The highest quota- 
tions of the week were generally made in 
the final dealings. 

The following willshow the changes in 
prices during the week: 

Open- High. Low- Clos- 


ing. est. eat, ing. 
Albany and Susquehanua.... 10244 103 102% 102% 


American Dist. Tel.Co....... Tike Tlkg 71K FO 
AtL and Pac. Tel............+. 42 42 8054 40% 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 56 57% 85 Tg 
Boston Land Co........+.++++ OM Mf, Om 8 
Boston Water Power......... 114 «11% «Ke 
Burl., Cedar cee andN.. 56 6 66 56% 
ada Southern... -» 686 TO 68g 6014 
.. C., C., and I... ——s, 814g 7 7B 
Chicago and Northwestern... 91% C2 8044 «92% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 196 107% 10534 10744 
Chic., Mfl.,and St. Paul..... 76 8 5% ‘Big 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul, pf.. 1014¢ 108 101 102% 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 47% «048%CO08 4634 
C., RB. L, and Pacific.......... 14946 153% 149 158 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy . 143 144% 140 144 
Chicago and Alton.......... - 101K +100% 101g 108% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ 117 117, «1117's 
Chi., St. L., and N.O.......... Fa) 83 26 = 
C.,C., and Ind. Cen ........ . @ 22% Wig 22% 
Cleveland and Pittaburgh.. . 107 10856 106% 10834 
Cam. Gaal. ..cccoccccccceccccese 33 33 a 
Canton Land...........005 «+ 58 60 59 58 
Ches. & Ohio.........+0+e000 2 §=—K 18:14 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 81 82 80 81 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 22 22 22 2214 
Caribou M...........cceeeeeeeee 5 oS  , s) 
Cent. Arizona M............ - @1 21% 21 18 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 844, 9% 83% Bg 
Del. and Hudson............+» 76 TB4 74\¢ TH 
Express—Adame...........- 107 108) 104g 107 
American........... 57% «(58 57 67% 
United States.. .... 495g 4046 454g 48g 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 105 4195 101 101 
BIO. ......ccccccccccrccccccoeces 42% 43% 41% 43% 





Hariom............+++« --- 100 162 #160 ~= 6158 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... Sig 36% & 8614 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... Oey 67% 64 674 
Homestake Mining........... 38 ba) gr on 
Houston and Texas........... ifs) Sate M4 57 
Ilinois Central.......+-+.+++ 99% 101% OK 101g 
Ind., Cim., & Laf.....ccceeee+e iy s 6 2 
Kansas Pacific. ........+++++++ 87 O74 «=8T O26 
Keokuk and D.M.......+.... 17M 7M IT 17% 
Keokuk and B. M., pf....... _- - » ea 
Louteville and Nashville..... 8734 (87% AB lg «= 8884 
Lake Shore....... «-+sse++eee- 90% 101% ORM 101g 
Lake Erie and West.......... 24 31% «4 8134 
La Plata M......-.+sececereees Blq 54g OOK a 
Little Pitteburgn. ..... cece 205, 30 2044 205% 
Michigan Central.........++++ a) 91 83154 00% 
Morrisand Essex............. 102 105 101% 104 
M., K., and Texas...........- S44 3% S44 89% 
Manhattan Rallway.......... 55 55 1) o4 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 115 121 115 119%4 
Mobile and Ohio.......++-+++ 23 25 24% 
Mar. and Cin, ist pf......... 1% 17 12 16 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf............ 10 11% 10 11 
Maryland Coal... ...+.-«-+++6. 2446 25 244 Wig 
N. Y. Contral......++ -.0+-++- +190 195 120% 193% 
N. J. Cemtral......ccseseseeees 804g 831g 8046 83 
N, Y.,N. H., and Hartford... 155 156% 155 155 
N. Y. Elevated. .........+++++.- 12% 126 120 125 
Northern Pacific............. S24 33% OC«S 33 
Northern Pacific, pf......... S7%q 8=5Tg 6K TYG 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louls.. S046 Si%q Tg 

New Central Coal............ be My Se 
Ohio and Miss..........-00+000 24 B0% 28% 30%, 
Ohio and Miss., pf........+++. 68 oe as) 504 
Ontario Silver .......-++-s00++ 89% SHY 89 
Oregon Nav.......0-.sseeeeees 10%¢ 115 104 — 
Pacific Mall........-ssereeeees S37 SOG BIG BG 
PANAING ..... 2.6. -seeeeeeeeeees 170 170 170 «170 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 112 112 «112 - 
Phil. and Reading............ 71% 71% 7% 70 
Pullman Palace Car Co..... 108 108 =:108 ~ 
Quicksilver... ....s0.ceceseeeee 20 22 20 22 
Quicksilver, pf.........-.+++4+ O24 GAR «BUX 84% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 112 112 112 ase 
St. Louis, Alt. and T. H...... 19 2% 19 © 
St. Louis, Alt. and T. H. pfd.. 43 62% 48 53 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn....... Si «BOM CSG 58g 
&t. Louis and San Fran....... 40% 44% 40 8 42ly 
St, Louis and San Fran., pf.. 50 56 50 59% 
St. LoutsandS. Fran., Ist pf.. 69 3D 69 7236 
Sutro Tunnel...........0+++++ 4% 446 3% Sy 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 394¢ «394g «88h O88 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 77 77 76 Bg 
Standard Mining............. 23% 30 28% 20% 
Onion Pacific........ seeees+s i a ed 
Western Union Telegraph.. 101'¢ 102% 993% 10214 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 43% 44% «49% 44% 
Wabash and Pacific, pf..... 63, 68g «85% 68 


The committee representing the New 
York Central Stock Syndicate have noti- 
fied Mr. Vanderbilt that they would take 
one hundred thousand shares of the 
stock on which they had the option up 
to the 10th inst. Since the first purchase 
of one hundred and fifty thousand shares 
they have made, with the aid of experts, a 
thorough andexhaustive examination of the 

, firiancial condition; and general 
affairs of the Company, at pr.sent and for 
twenty years back. They say that the re- 





sult of thie examination more than justifies 


- 








the confidence which they had in the prop- 
erty when they made the original contract 
to buy 250,000 shares. 

Nearly four thousand miles of railroad 
were opened in the United States during 
the past twelve months, the exact figures 
being 8,788. This is a record which has 
not been equaled since 1873, the year in 
which the flush times which followed the 
war came to an end. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad 
has been sold under foreclosure proceedings 
to R. G. Ralston and 8. A. Strang, of New 
York, the English Bondholders’ Purchasing 
Committee, for $6,000,000. The gauge of 
the road will be changed to the national 
gauge. 

The railway traffic of the country con- 
timues to show enormous gains. The Lake 
Shore earnings for December were $336,000 
in excess of those of the previous year. 
The earnings of the Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minn. Road show an increase of $2,792 for 
the fourth week of December, $23,945 for 
the month, and $227,554 for the year 1879. 

The New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
Railroad Company makes the following 
statement of its business for the first two 
months of the current fiscal year: 

MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
1878. 1879. Increase. 


Gross earnings. ..$1,251,301 25 $1,515,834 84 $184,448 50 
Working expen’s. 863,30988  057,63753  94,32770 


Net earnings...... 518,081 42 608,19731 40,115 89 
OCTORER TO NOVEMBER, INCLUSIVE. 
1878. 1879. Inereuse. 


Gros: earnings... $2,854,923 69 $3,220 "32 51 €874.608 82 
Working expen’s. 1,717,855 12 1,955,612 67 238,257 55 
Net earnings...... 1,137,568 57 1,273,919 84 136,851.27 
The increase in net earnings is at the 
rate of about 12 per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. Kan- 
sas and Texas issues, 1sts, selling up to 9834, 
and 2ds to 59. In Chesapeake and Ohio 
issues 1stssold up to 65 and currency 6s to 
394. TheC., C., and I. C. incomes advanced 
to 37%; Mobile and Ohio first debentures to 
714, seconds to 49, fourths to 364; Erie con- 
sol. seconds to 88; Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg firsts to 633; Lake Erie and 
Western incomes to 64; and Delaware and 
Hudson firsts, Penn. Div., coupon, to 111}. 
Wabash consol. conv. rose to 993; Texas 
Pacific incomes to 754; Chicago and N.4y. 
consol. gold coupons to 116; and Rock 
Island 6s to 1144. 

STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Tennessee old rose to 33; Arkansas 7s, 
Little R., Pine Bluff, and New Orleans R.R. 
sold at 6; Louisiana consols sold at 45; 
Alabama, Class C, at 62; and Georgia 7s, 
new, at 109. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and a fraction higher, closing as follows: 


Bid. Astea. 
Onitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10% 1 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 1¢ 1025 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10414 104 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon..... 104% 104 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 102% 102 
United States fives. 1881, coupon...... 1 10% 
Uaited States 4iés, 1891, registered.... 10 107 
United States 4s. 1891. coupon....... 1074 1 

Onited States fours, 1907. registered... 194 104 
Tnited States fours, 1907,coupen..... 14 104! 


United States currency sixes, 1895 ... 13 
Tnited States evrrency sixes, 189F.... 121% 


Tinited States currency s'xes, 18°... 122% 
United States currency sixes, 1699.... 123 


At noon on Wednesday A Assistant Treas- 
urer Hillhouse opened proposals to sell 
United States bonds to the Treasury for the 
Sinking Fund, in response to the circular 
of last Saturday inviting proposals for 
$5,000,000. The entire offering amounted 
to $7,148,000 and only $393,000 were of- 
fered as high as the Treasury limit. The 
others were all below. Of the total, 
$5,000,000 were accepted, to be paid for 
immediately. The Secretary accepted 
$3,055,000 of the sixes of 1881, at from 
104.20 to 104.25, and $1,945,000 of the fives 
of 1881, at from 103735 to 103.374, the suc- 
cessful bidders being Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the First National Bank, and Fisk & Hatch. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $366,954,050 in United 


Tnited States currency sixes | + 122 - 


| States bonds to secure bank circulation. 





United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $879,550. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, 146,500. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, 341,496,776; gold notes, 1,426,120. 
The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the correspohding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


1890. 

New York........ $167,000 

Pat wee sear ° ie 
Naneous. 843,000 
TR. wcséttadannceeccend $647.000 








THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 


increase in all items except loans. The 


gain in surplus reserve amounts to $3,388,- 
575, the banks now holding $3,819,400 
above legal limit. 

The following is the statement for the 
week in detail: 


Average Ret 
Loans Average Deposits 
Namesof and Dis- of Legal other than 


Banks. counts, Specte. Tenders. U.S. 
New York.. $9,723,000 $2,017,000 $360,000 $9,233,000 


Manhattan. 6,240,800 642,600 450,700 4,542,000 
Merchants’. 6,857,500 1,556,900 171.200 5,772.600 
Mechanics’. 6,303,000 989,000 840,000 5,154,000 


Union....... 4,547,100 1,081,300 126,000 3,871,000 


America 8,339,400 1,0°9,700 234,500 5,582,600 
Phenix. .... 4,209,000 608,000 63,000 2,783,000 
GP .cccecces 7,097,900 2,002,400 ——-—— 7,1/2.600 
Tradesmen's 3,150,900 474.400 88.300 2,148,500 
Fulton...... 1,644,000 255,700 123.200 1,187,200 
Chemical. .. 12,324,600 8,448,500 832.200 12,564.600 


Mer. Exch.. 8,675,200 662.300 207,500 3,083,500 
GallatinNa. 4,036,800 493,000 203,500 2,492,500 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,209,000 816,300 7.800 1,008,400 
M’chs.&Tra. 800,000 70,000 220,000 8§ 0,000 
Greenwich. 879,800 18,600 211.200 801,300 
Lea. Manuf. 2,689.600 408,800 155.800 2,025,400 
Sev'nthW’'d 977.300 198,900 = 73,00 972,400 
St'teofN.Y. 2,971.600 426,600 171,500 2,106,500 
Amer. Ex... 13,465,000 2,294,000 258.000 9,865,000 
Commerce.. 14,317,200 8,2°3.500 799,600 9.653.400 


Broadway.. 5,175,800 749,700 286,200 8,973,900 
Mercantile. 8,568,500 624,400 268,800 8,457,700 
Pacific...... 2,144,800 296,300 836,200 2,124,800 
Republic... 5,365,500 410,800 346,100 2,953,700 
Chatham... 3,380,200 704,500 214,800 3,398,000 
People’s.... 1,389,100 259,000 109,400 1,414,500 
North Am.. 2,130,700 246,000 71,000 2,027,800 
Hanover... 6,391,200 914,100 423,100 5,757,500 
VERE... cee 2.€07,¢00 895,100 272,400 2,407,600 


Metropoli’n 13,716,000 2,411,000 228,000 10,650,000 
Citizens’... 1.870.200 259,200 195,9¢0 1,853,600 
Nassau..... 2,258,100 95,100 151.800 2,081,900 
401,000 123,600 2,041,209 
St. Nicholas 1,948,100 56,400 328,700 1,521,700 
Shoe & Lea 8,785,000 824,300 202,300 4,092,300 


Corn Exch. 3,597,800 423,300 98000 2,201,800 
Continental 4,435,900 958,700 188,200 4,304,100 
Oriental 1,483,500 84,400 275,900 1,422,100 
Marine..... 3,008,000 775,000 92,000 8,194,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,458,700 4,557,700 £07,400 19,136,700 
ee 14,126,700 2,955,800 461,300 16,340,500 
Mec. Bkg.As 771,500 88,000 75,700 564,000 
North River 793,900 45,7 104,800 732,400 
East River.. 914,300 124600 75,100 732,700 
Man.&Mer.. 167,500 5,000 =: 71,200 256,700 
Fourth Na.. 14,901,700 2,760,400 954,400 14,152,100 
Cent.Na.... 9,006,000 1,021,000 577,000 7,605,000 
Second Na.. 2,372,000 820,000 $14,000 2,508,000 
Ninth Na... 4,739,400 960,000 263,390 4,555,700 
First Na.... 10,041,000 3,292,000 287.000 11,436 000 
Third Na... 6,929,700 1,052,600 627,000 6,814 000 
N.Y.N. Ex. 1,226,000 126,200 82500 846 200 
Bowery Na. 1,369,400 28.000 283.000 1.098.000 
N. ¥.Co.... 1,061,400 29,700 303,300 1,248.5°0 
Ger. Amer.. 2,202,000 882.800 86,700 2,282,400 
Chase Na... 2,656,400 475,200 184,300 2,570,400 


The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





January 10th. Comparisons. 

Loans..... ececceccccccce $276,116,100 Dec. $59),100 
SPOCIO. .ccccccocccccccces 51.473. Inc. 8,191,400 
Legal-tenders........... Inc. 1,874,300 
Total reserve Ine. 4,565.70 
Deposits...... oe - t Inc. 4,908,500 
Reserve required. 748. Ine. 1,227.125 
Risen dcccnineseces 3,822, Inc. 3,333,575 
Cirenlation.............+ 5 Ine. 64,300 

BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. anes ™, Aske 

America. .. 144 " Mechanics’... - 1 = 
Am’con Exch. 118 Mereant'le ..... 80 
Chase Nat. B’k.121 Merfants’. ..125 
Commerce.. Metropolitan. . 12 
Corn Exch'nge.144 New ¥ P 


Fourth Nat'....198 
Gallatin Nat'l. 183 


haps An Trad’s.220 
Leather Man’f.185 
Manhattan.....145 

The net increase in the circulation of the 
national banks for the year just closed was 
$18,985,109, making the total circulation 
of the national bank currency $340,388, 012. 
The increase was caused by the growth of 
business and the consequent demand for 
more money. 

It is stated that nearly thirty-nine thou- 
sand millions was paid during the ycar 1879 
through the twenty-two clearing-houses of 
the country, exclusive of all balances settled 
in cash. The volume of business repre- 
sented by the exchanges was larger by 87.3 
per cent. in 1879 than in 1878. A part of 
this increase was due to the gigantic specu- 
lationin stocks which culminated in No- 
vember; but, after deducting for exchanges 
possibly arising from that speculation 
double the market value of shares sold here, 
theremaining exchanges amount to $31,- 
461,040,067 in 1879, against $24,230,933,166 
in 1878, an increase of 29.8 per cent. 

The Climax Mining Company have 
declared a dividend of ten cents per share 
on the capital stock, payable Jan. 15th. 

The Ontario Silver Mining Company 
have declared the regular monthly dividend 
of fifty cents a share, payable Jan 15th. 

The Hos Silver Mining Company, of 
Utah, of which Mr. Charles G. Francklyn, of 
this city, is the president, is pronounced by 
those who know to be one of the richest 
mines in the country. A dividend of 
$100,000 has just been declared being 
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twenty-five cents a share on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable Jan. 26th. 

The German-American Insurance Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company have declared a semi-annual div- 
idend of three per cent., payable at the 
Company’s office in New York (52 Wall 
Street), on Feb. 2d. The estimated gross 
earnings of the Company for Dec., 1879, 
were $666,828, and for Dec., 1878, $505,843, 
an increase of 1879 over 1878 of $160,985. 

The Relief Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of five per cent., paya- 
ble on demand. : 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of five per cent., paya- 
ble on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
have declared their usual semi-annual divi- 
dend. 

The Union Trust Company, No. 73 
Broadway, has declared a dividend of 3} 
percent. out of the net earnings of the past 
six months, payable on demand. 

The trustees of the New York Savings 
Bank, Eighth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, have declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5 percent. per annum on all sums less 
than $1,000 and 4 per cent. on all sums 
over $1,000, payable Jan. ist, 1880. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company have declared a dividend of ten 


per cent. 

The Central Pacific R. R. Company have 
declared a dividend of $* per share. 

The semi-annual dividend of the National 
Fire Insurance Company is now payable. 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Buy and sell all issues of Governizent Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased ‘to furnish tnformation in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov, 
ernment Bonds. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others. and allow Interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou, 
pons and registered fnterest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 


i” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, end other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Wetand, and France. 
SSU 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


WHITTEMORE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
37 Exchange Place, New York. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND att og SECURITIES. 

MINING STOCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Orders promptly anand direct at the New York 
and ~—= rancisco Stogk Exchearce. DYE 

cisco, Messrs. NNY & 
eure WHITE Nev ot > pank of San yA we 


R. B VHITTEMORE Mt. Member N. Y. Stock Ex 
Wat owe NNE, Memiber N. Y. Mining Exchange. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Cougress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES _BONDS 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
Called Bends uate EXCHANGED. 
uds Substitut ‘er Banks, 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 

















25 Pine Street, New aioe al 


and Sell on Commission te and all 
bones Bonds and Stoc! 


ks dealt in at the N. Y. 
bought and sold - yt 
Ww AM TCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway | * 


Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


secured by a first mortgage upon the extension of the 
railway from Albert Lea to Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The issue is limited to $10,000 per mile of completed 
road. 

Interest payable December and June. Principal 
payable 1909. 


For sale at par and interest by 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets, N. Y. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, 


BUY AND SELL 








. 


Government Bonds, Stocks, and 
Miscellaneous Securities. 





Orrice CENTRAL PaciFic BaILRoAD COMPANY 
No. 9 Nassau St., New York, January 8th, 1880. 
THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE will be paid on Re 
sentation of Dividend Warrant Ly 9, on or oe ‘eb- 
ruary Ist, at er office, or at the et 8 Office in 
San cisco. C. P. HUNTINGTON ice-President. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. 52 WALL STREET. 


New Yorg, January 0th, 1880. 
The SIXTY-THIRD semi-annual dividend is now 
payable. HENRY H. HALL, Seoretary. 








German-American Insurance Co., Co., 


113 and 115 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 0th, 1880. 
USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE 
PER CENT. has been declared, payable on de- 
mand. JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 





LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RarLRoaD Company, } 
New Yorke Orrick, No. 52 Wau St., Rooms 9 ann 10. 


7 OTT 
The Louisville and Nashvil'e Railroad Compe ny 
declared, on the 2d instant,a SEMI-ANNUAL 
DEXD of THREE (8) PER CENT. upon the stock of the 
pany. Be [pond on and after the 24 February next. 


Divi tered in New York will be 
aid ag pm Tc of Compang Ke No. 52 Wall Street, 
ms 9 and 10. NEY, Secretary. 


New Yorx«K, January 9th, 1880. 
TRANSFER NOTICE. 


The transfer books of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company will be closed at the office of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, on the 17th inst. 
and reopen at the office of the Company, No. 52 Wal il 
8t., on the 6th February next. 

New York, January Sth, 1880. 





OFFICE OF THE NiaGaRa Fire Insurance Co.. ) 
201 Broapway, New York, Dec. 31st, 1879. 5 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
SIX PER CENT., payable on and after January 2d, 
1880. P. NOTMAN, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


@ UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, 73 BroapDway, cor. REcToR STREET, New 
York, January 8th, 1880.—At a meeting of the Trustees 
of this Company, held this day, a dividend of 344 PER 
CENT. was declared, payable out of the net earnings 
for the past six months on demand. 

A. O, RONALDSON, Secretary. 

OFFICE or Phciric ¥ Fire InsURANCE ComPany, ) 

70 BrRoapway. 4 

' Sow York, Jan. 7th, 1880, § 

55th DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared the usual semi-annual divi- 
dend, payable on demand: 
WM. A. BUTLER, Secretary. 


oF be iy LIMAX MININ y 
OFFISEOF e, Col. at MS $2. ©0.. ; 
uary 8th, eo 


DEND NO. 2% 
The Board of Trustees have this day dectered a div- 
idend of TEN (10) CENTS per share (par value $10) on 
the capital stock, payable THURSDAY. Jenaery 15th, 
prox., at the office of the company. sfer books 
close Saturday, 10th inst., ona Ay en Toe y 16th. 
retary. — 

















FFICE OF THE Siiee oe FIRE INSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY, No. 161 Broadway, New York, 
Jan. 5th, 1880. 

THIRTIETH DIVIDEND.—The regular semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on demand. 

EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 


FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF RELIEF Fire I ANCE COMPANY, 
No.1. 149 Bacapwat.” 
The Board of Directors have this day dec a 
demands dividend of five per cent., payable on 
eman 
AX. 7th, 1880. W. E. CRARY, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE ONTARIO SILVER MINING CO., 
New York, Jan. Sth, 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO. 51. 
HE REGULAR MONTHLY DIVIDEND 


for ecernber. ba payable a at tthe: omce ot WELLS. rit 
G0 & .- rae er 65 Broadway, on the 15th 
on the 1 loth inet. 











'¢ B. to esi Assistant Secretary. 





w Crev Fine Insunayce 
BROOKLY#, one ae th Oth, 1880. read 
([8® S0ARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of 
TEN PER CENT., 
Daysble on demand. 


N. W. MESEROLK, Secretary. 


He SILVER Se, New Yous co. . OF PTAH, 


Directors have dec’ 
HUNDRE 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


THE ' 
“winstow, Lantee & co., | $000r Consolidated Mining Ct,, 


IN LARGE AND SMALL LOTS. 


FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


ghtAPi Seg LAY §Pinew 


CH “Ee Wa AUKEE, AND ST. PAUL 
i PARK, AND PACIFIC 
ae ELEVATED RAILWAY 


OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
12,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


Taz Lake SHore & Micniean SOUTHERN Ratiwar Co., 
TREASURER'S 47, 


Granp CENTRAL Depot, New York, Deo. ieth, 1879. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a dividend of Four per 


BESS naa paar: AND NORTH- | Cont. upon its capital stock, payable on the 94 day of 





bg ty 4 this office. 
ANSPORT books Will be closed at 8 o'clock F. m. 


moet em e ope all on tenant oie ton. gad wal be 


the morning of Friday, OF 
ea Nassau Street, New York. 


TEZAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANT, PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


eh 45 Wall Street, New York, 
Weare authorized to recei: to $5,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds of the Texag and Pacific Rail. | GENERAL DOM TEERe FOREIGN 
way Company. Circulars containing particulars can ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
be obtained at our office. Subscription list will be CIRCULAR NOTES 
open from Monday, January 12th, until Thursday, the ON THE UNION B ANK OF LOD LONDON 
15th inst., at noon. AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Wweunmsmeorren & CO., Draw Bills ja Catan” 
64 Exchange Place. 
——-——- | GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING OOM- 
Ew Y¥ RE & SAVINGS, NK. xl EIGHTH av. 
CORNER The Trustees PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ve 
that eo ak, to to; ¢ pald 1d the deponitore on JAN. “ist 
1880, shall be at the ft PER CENT. on ali Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 


suns vmod $5 to $1,000 and FOUR ran CENT. on the 
Office 7 54 Broad St., New York. 


i of cons of —_ — hd 6 accoun 
T co’ he FIRST "OF EACH 
MONEY DEPOSITED 
C. BIDWELL, President. 
ZL. D. CoRTRIGHT, Seoretary. 
BOWERY sag BANK. 


3 BAN THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


ETS, $8,905,344.64. * SURPL 738.90. 
Asemi-annual dividend at my a rate of Ty i 
Slisumme of dvedoliare and FINANCIAL AGENCY 
per snnumon silsume of vedotiars andupward and | IS TN ANCIAL ENCY, 


of Toyuary nes ext. 

















RICHARD H.B Presideat. 
C. W. BrincxrRrnorr, Secretary. 








all sums in excess of th d . 
Gollaze and Bot ox ree thousand dollars, JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 
which shall have been deposited ot east Epes months 
gn the first day of January next. will beallowed tothe | (A PYTAT....... $200,000. 


a aay b coos ray with the provisions ot 
e Trustees. 

nae ie OENRY LYLES, Jn., Pres. 
RVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, . 

i oi Win Seaver vor cee. eteee, | Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 

bo ee for three and six months ending annery Jet, FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 

was amounts of 4,000 Bp yt pti £ ye | NOTHING BETTER. 

nove am the guveee of 1,000, pa: aete on —_ i —_—_ 


4 after January 1 1889. Interest not wi 
WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, 


pal and draw interest from 
Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


Jan 
een Ped aee interest from January Ist. = 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
Will Go well to write to of call on thocld Banking 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
HOW ES at COMPANY, 


Railroad: Company 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 11 WALL TREET) N. N. ¥. 
(Former! a A ow 
DUE IN 1908. This house transacts a general Beook 
Interest January and July. Mises riorer -y Ap ye ™ cent., payable 
MORTON, BLISS & CO. — 


cnsenaheds ne een | COS CaPE CEreerr Om 


OF NEW YORK. 
Hen upon the Company’s Iowa and Dakota Extension. E 
These bonds are issued at the rate of $10,000 per mile FR ANGIS ablished in the wee 
a pleted 4, and the 1 " | by the Tie rides KS 46 ii eccee ‘4 ee ent. 
terms of the mortgage, exceed $15,000 per mile. The a AUemt Srarer ; - ¥ 
share capital of the Company amounts to $12,279,483 fib to, $200 pe 7A. = .GLAR PRO: ale quu 


This ration has bought the business of 
old“ KANGA ‘AS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL TLITNOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 

















preferred and $15,404,261 of common stock. er Guaran 5 ortgages, 
PRESENT PRICE, 10714 AND INTEREST. 4 h the Bond Wy oe G0 gomelry, Valuable Espers. 
en @ year on nds, or @ o 
GtH DIVIDEND. a per Cent. 





Office of the STAR FIRE 0 INSURANCE Soxranr, 
ve de nna S| 4 Louis Hannibal & Ken BLDC 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this f BOR 0, 


day, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) Per Cent. was 
declared payable on demand. First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1917. 


JAMES M. HODGES, Secretary. 
Edison Electric Light | gusts: perme ot competed road, g10. 


r mile already paid in om stock 
tions an ee a in construction. 





COMPANY STOCK sane 2 a te payable in New on mh cou- 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY We offer a balance 


MOLLER & Cco., Sepees SEES, cae CaS ~~ yyy 


24 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
New York City 6 and 7 Per Cent. Bonds, No. 16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE 


Ber Sahn osname Mayflower Consolidated 

















City of Fall River 5 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Brooklyn City 6 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Jersey City 6 and 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
FOR SALE BY 
ae GOLD AND SILVER MINING CO., 
__NO, 2% NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
INVESTMENTS _ | “42 czezx courry,coorapo 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent, Interest, | °°°**”"7ae rate Or new york. “"" ° 
—— aL b ong Renny t parente at our oor Omee. STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE. 
etek Bee Capital Stock, - - - $1,000,006 
Geo. Opdyke & Co., | :0000szanzs, PAR VALUESIO. 
Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. mm EE Sy 
I N D I A N A by 8 OL. ~My, ye of the 
ag Ye near 5 boo r~*% oP Tunnels Tnetee 
FARM MORTGAGES. Levels, and Drift, through the entire workings a 
Safe and Profitable 8.000 tone. Fes pt ts ; 
I make personal | examination of all security offered. oettiimes te Se Vand the ‘ oye 
JOS. A. MOORE the opinion of the, Re Or en 








Of Host Mastast Svest, cee renepolis, | tna. mine, it is a fissure coin, whieh 
New York References: jer & | worked to an indefini depth, and it is 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Go. one 0 Sie teseaes ot and ess Peltable mimes Sn that sec 
ion oO! 
RY CLEW The Colorado Central Rallroad poe withein —— 5) few 
EE Raat IP EA ox are ee Yore | pends ec cer mca ay eee 
or trans} oO 
t tand sold for gin, A limited number of shi stock = Com- 
strictly on \. ted Bonds pany are now ae for sale at #4 Por 
or forsale. No site | Prospectus an a at On a De y 
received subject to on demand, in paid on TON & D bie 
all ly balances. office on the same floor roadway, 
and next door to the New York eo ne 
sures the execution of orders the it ed. 
The Senior Partner is in constant attendance at the TT. 








ict da dsedin wits Tuiadspweeest. | For New Terms for 











igrima.” Qur ofice has Ave Telographio. Indlontore for 1880 see page 31. 





Commercial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


SecRETARY SHERMAN, in his letter to the 
Hon. J. 8. Morrill, a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, gives his opinion as to 
the proper measure for refunding the five 
and six-per-cent. bonds that will be either 
redeemable or payable between the present 
time and the 30th of June, 1881. The 
total amount of these bonds is $772,761,700, 
on which the annual interest charge is 
$41,381,298. If funded into four-per-cent. 
bonds, the saving in annual interest would 
be about $10,500,000. The Secretary thinks 
that the present is a most favorable time in 
which to engage in the work, especially in 
view of the great popularity of the four- 
per-cent. consol, as shown by the readiness 
with which it has been taken in the mar- 
kets of this country and in those of Europe, 
as well as by the premium which it now 
bears. The great success in putting this 
bond upon the market was ‘‘ mainly due to 
the exceptionally favorable state of our 
foreign and home trade and the resump- 
tion of specie payments.” 

Secretary Sherman is not in favor of at- 
tempting to refund the remainder of the 
bonded debt into a three-and-a-half-per- 
cent. bond, as proposed in the bill of the 
Hon. Fernando Wood. His opinion is that 
the effort would be a failure, because the 
market would not take such a bond at par. 
He says that ‘‘a four-per-cent. bond, to 
yield but three and a half per cent. per an- 
num, would have to be purchased at 
$108.88, and, therefore, a three-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bond cannot sell at par until the 
four-per-cent, bonds are worth $108.88, 
with a small supply in the market, the great 
bulk of them having been absorbed as per- 
manent investments.” Morcover, the four- 
per-cent. bonds are now selling for the 
highest price ever obtained for them; and, 
in view of the prospective demand for 
money for business purposes, it is not prob- 
able that these bonds will sell for $108.88, 
the price at which they must sell in order 
to float a three-and-half-per-cent. bond at 
par. 

The views of Secretary Sherman on this 
subject are entitled to the grave considera- 
tion of Congress. It would undoubtedly 
be better, in the saving of interest, to issue 
a three-and-a-half-per-cent. bond, if it were 
practicable; but it would be a mistake to 
do so when it is doubtful whether the mar- 
ket would take it at par. So far as we 
know, the general opinion of bankers is 
that the view of Secretary Sherman is the 
correct one. He feels confident that with 
a four-per-cent. bond the entire .mount of 
the five and six-per-cents. that will mature 
by the 30th of June, 1881, may be refunded 
prior to their maturity. 





ProP.e in the interior of the country 
should all look out sharp for Wall-Street 
swindlers. Thieves and robbers go there to 
establish themselves as national plunderers 
and law-breakers. They hire fine offices, 
furnish them with fine carpets and fine 
furniture, eat fine lunches, dress finely, and 
make a fine display generally; but, like 
the charnel-house, these fine places are full 
of rottenness and dead men’s bones. 
Neither gilt signs new clothes, perfumed 
note-paper, handsomely-engraved checks, 
or anything else, can make these “‘ bankers 
and brokers” anything but downright 
swindiers, and their places of busi- 
ness anything but  slaughter-houses. 
There are plenty of good, reliable men 
in Wall Street, plenty of bankers and 
brokers who do business fairly and honor- 
ably, and they can be easily found by every 
business reader of Tre INDEPENDENT. 
A single word more. Don’t speculate. 
Don’t place your hard earnings in the 
hands of any man or firm merely for spec- 
ulative purposes, for in nine cases out of 
ten all your money will be lost. If you 
have money to invest, seek in broad day- 
‘light the advice of well-known good nien, 
of well-established bankers, and of safe, 
- old-fashioned institutions, and you will not 
be likely to go far astray. And, especially, 
‘decidedly and forever let all those men 
severely alone who promise to make you 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


even $100; for they seldom ask for more. 
Avoid this whole pack of swindlers, earn 
your money in the old-fashioned way, and 
then invest in Governments, or on bond and 
mortgage, or with a good savings bank, or 
in some other safe and reliable security. 


....Secretary Sherman, it is said, is to be 
‘‘investigated "—if authority can be had 
from Congress—in regard to the success 
and popularity of the First National Bank 
of this city. The Secretary is a very intel- 
ligent gentleman, and, doubtless, could give 
valuable information to Congress on other 
important matters, as he is a constant reader 
of Tue Inperenven’r. He might, possibly, 
tell why the stock of the Chemical National 
Bank sells at some 1,800 or more; why A. 
T. Stewart, & Co. have fifteen or twenty 
branch-houses, scattered all over the world; 
why the energetic officers of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company are not at once 
applied to by the mis-managers of the Mu- 
tual Life to reinsure all their policies; why 
Cyrus W. Field did not buy ali the New 
York Central Railroad stock of Vanderbilt 
and done with it; and why Tue INDE- 
PENDENT has ‘‘beat The World” in its 
receipts for subscriptions. Such valuable 
information congressmen cannot easily get 
without the help of some intelligent out- 
sider, like Secretary Sherman. Let the 
Secretary be ‘‘ investigated.” 


.-The first failure on account of the 
suspension of the Grocers’ Bank was 
reported on Friday last— William Johnson, 
produce commission merchant, at 236 
Washington Street, who made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors to 
Orville G. Johnson. He was a depositor in 
the Bank for some time past, and his deposit 
being locked up there prevented him from 
meeting maturing obligations, He has been 
in business many years, His liabilities are 
not large and are mainly due to people in 
the country who consigned him goods. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tur market during the past week has 
continued quiet and steady. Buyers from 
the South and Southwest are beginning to 
arrive, but the general trade is still lightly 
represented. All goods are firmly held by 
agents, and jobbers show no disposition to 
force sales. 

Corton Goons were in light demand for 
new business. 

The movement for export during the 
week has been of very large proportions, as 
compared with our returns for the same 
week in any corresponding year, the re- 
ported shipments for the week comprising 
2,186 packages from this port, 8,408 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 459 packages from 
other ports, in all 6,053 packages for the 
week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880. . .6,063 p'k’g’s, valued at.. $358,967 
Same time in 1879....1,161 p’k’g's, valued at.. 152,651 
Same time in 1878. ..2,609 p’k'g's, valued at.. 188,792 
Game time in 1877.... 264 p'k’g’s, valuedat.. 14,478 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in large movement for account 
of back orders, but the current demand was 
light. Prices were very firm and the best 
makes are still largely sold ahead. 

Cottonades were quiet. 

Cotton flannels were in light reassorting 
demand. 

Corset jeans were in moderate movement, 
but firm, 

Colored cottons were in small request for 
new business; but large deliveries were 
made on former orders. 

Print-cloths were in fair demand. We 
quote 4jc. for 64x64 cloths and 4jc. for 
66x60. 

Prints were in limited request except for 
dark fancies, a few choice styles of which 
were in fair movement. 

Ginghams were quiet. 

Dress Goops were in light demand, but 
firm. 

Wooten Goops continued quiet; but 
prices continue firm, with an upward 
tendency. Fancy cassimeres were quiet so 
far as new business is concerned; but con- 
siderable deliveries were made and fair 
duplicate orders received for spring fabrics. 
Clothiers are already making inquiries re- 
garding fall goods. For light-weight 
cheviot suitings some inquiry is shown for 
small duplicate lots; but deliveries form 
the larger share of the week's business. A 





amillionaire on a deposit of $10, $50, or 


few of the leading makes of heavy, low, 

















and medium goods are sold largely ahead at 


satisfactory prices, and samples of the 
same are in some cases withdrawn. Worst- 
ed coatings are unchanged and firm. Over- 
coatings were generally quiet; but in a few 
of the most popular makes of rough-faced 
and fancy-backed effects there has been 
considerable business done, and samples of 
certain makes were withdrawn, agents hav- 
ing taken orders for their entire product. 
Satinets, though less active than afew weeks 
ago, are moving fairly. Incloakings and 
repellants there is little doing beyond de- 
liveries. Kentucky jeans and doeskins 
rule quiet but firm, and orders were chiefly 
for small duplicate lote. Filannels sell 
steadily in assorted lots; but blankets are 
less active, though firm. Shawls and skirts 
are generally quiet and unchanged, busi- 
ness being mostly confined to deliveries. 
Carpets continued firm at the advance and 
in moderate and steady new demand. 

Forticn Dry Goons were without spe- 
cial action, the market generally being quiet 
and steady. With importers and jobbers 
business was almost entirely restricted to 
the replenishment of assortments, which in 
retailers’ hands have become much broken. 
Dress goods and silks were severally quiet 
and showed no changes from previous re- 
ports. In millinery, trimming silks, etc. 
there was also little doing. Linens, how- 
ever, were in fair request, very firm, and in 
some particulars scarce. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,113,912, 
showing an increase of $731,424, as com- 
pared with last week, and $1, 471, 634 in- 
crease, as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $1,817,467, or $296,- 
445 less than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


GEPORTART ae EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
EK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
5 td Evexine, January 12th, 1880. 
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Amoskeag.........- |Mohawk ...... peace 
_ teh Hy |Renfrew.. é 

84 Cumberland ........ 

Hf White Mtg &>.... © 

— = Fancy 

PRINTS. 
Albion .........0++ -- Hl Manchester ........ 7 
American........- |Merrimack, D..... -_— 
Allen’s fancy eccccee a |Mallory aapeussbeoe 7% 
od PPescvce osne 7 — eccccccceces 7% 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 Richmond's necetbes 
Freeman...... onanee 63 impson’ ppaeee.. rr 
Garner’s ......++++- 7 \Sprague’s........... 63 
Gloucester.......... 7 |8o bridge i ceeene 7 
Hartel... cccccoccece 4 Wash’ - 7 
Hamilton........... 7 'Wemew ——_ 
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30 
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oo Gm Bee 13} 
; ..30 6 Newmarket,K. 0 — 
Boott, C ....... 34 7 
ie Zreres 36 ed RR.36 0 8 
in Sees 4 + ee Bawe 9 
S Beeccess we Bese vkes _— 
Continental C..36 & Pray. bacacead 74 » 
Conestoga, D heves ‘| na vo Ot > 
“ 8. 188 . . v4 30 
“ AA. —Pepperell,Efine39 8} 
Duy, t aaa tee = $ rs eer : 
«foe Be Ne 
Exeter, A...... 6 TE Pequot, A oatee 3 6«8 
i Se 33 O74 a 10 
Ellerton, = * eet ai ® 
° oe e 
Harrisburg. A. .36 84) Pocasset, RES 36 «8 
B.33 74! 0.....80 7% 
Indian Head.. 36 ele - s 2 9 
«“ == 194) AA. 888 
wo 4a da lUties 0.227 36 104 
Indian Orehard : * heavy....40 21 
eh Ol. © cea 78 323 
a 2. > ee” s eacencet 86 35 
. EE ..5 8 | Wamsutta, ST = = 
Lyman, E......36 8 | “ 1:79 32) 
Lawrence, LL x : o - 35 
- wees s7i> 
ad XXX.40 10 4 ane snes eeeed 3% 69 
Langley, A ae 86 — aoned 30.6«8 
potide 74, ‘ -2 2-40 193 
Laconia, O........ 8}! - <> eee 48 14 
ania 20 | 
BLEACHED ) CRETE 45D SHIRTINGS. 
| Indian <= 
+ 36 it | eugdo Aber 10 
ion, 76.... 
Allendale......6-4 19 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
coopee af 3 | ™ _— -36 18 
Prete Masonville 
Bartlett, A.....36 9 |Nashua,E......36 1 
“ Oe = = ee sated = 5 
“ ba 88 Newmarket, H. = 
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Cabees..- 28S ° 4 © 
© ceccccceeeh «69h Peguet...e ccc 15 
- al {nme esiele 83 
ve eee a ‘ioe XX.36 1 
eee se Se 
Clinton, Al....... wl” ar ex. heavy.36 11 
oe xe 36 Hy seeseete 5-4 20 
Ra Anchor36 11 Siddecsbe ba sat 
Frultot the Loom: ‘ | - NR ani as > 
«a 88 gl heavy....100 ry 
«“ « 142 18! “ Nonp......86 13) 
} my ge bepend ro "By ee Rock 36 10 
—T See |Wamsutta 
Gold Medal.....36 9 OXX.36 13 
AOE: 33 8 | “*  eambric.36 134 
oe ne-= ° Wer _— —. 4 
+ how +; Wauregan, , 

* M..33 ‘* shirt cotton 12 
-_ « oo ~~ © Be. Sicce 4 
’s Semp. Idem: cambric.... 

‘ . ss 9 'Whitineville.- — 5 
“ue Tg 13 7] eS 
ee 3 | Al..86 12 
BB cocccevsas 36 5 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 9 |Langley, B..... 4 8& 
Sate menmeaios rt meet patie “ 
ere 8 
Se 9 Pep -_ Ce Ae * 9 
Lyman, H........ i » Gere 9 
STRIP: 
American...... 9 @103 Contden, A... 
Amoskeag..... 104@114 Otis, BB....... — @0 
"= ~ aap _- @ily Thorndike, A.. — @12 
Columbian... .— B..— @lli 
Hamilton...... 12}. 'Uneaaville, A.. — 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ey #4 = pai, = ree - = 
} ‘ a =| \Methuen, ra 8 
© Danae |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
> 4 alae ia . eo = 
— i $ enmre 
e a 12 Swift River....... 
Cordis, 7; re 16%, ol ade . 
© Ho t.38 im Willow Brk. ,No.l — 
or 7 atacecatel 32 17 


Pearl rene § S dehe ae © cceceecoses 80 143 


Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat a4 National.......... 7% 
Canoe River...... 2 ecwtas at sateen | 
Clarendon........ 7 \Pep rell. oe 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 8 \Rockport........ 83 
Laconia .........- 8}/ Manchester ...... _ 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ cf 4 ae 4 
Boston......+++++ Pearl River....... 164 
Col’mb'n b’ BORe BT Fei cede ccccnccee 
XXX brn.. 17 | Warren, AXA 15 
Everett.......c0 { 14 
Otis, AXA....... 15 = Gh ccoces 13 
ESS 13 |Gold Medal....... 
xX. 72} Par k Mills, No. 60. 13 
Caledonia, «e+ 12}/Park Mills, No. 

- » ee 11 |Prodigy.......... 12 
Economy......... 114 Ol York. .o.0.00. 13 
Far& Mars, — Be Fe Beccnccccces 1% 

No.6. 11 - aan 15 


Park Mills, No. 50. 11 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


TO MEARES 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 
Gocting Dry God Tat Spex poxscrem 
ily ‘Tee. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





Children’s 


care given 
i > 





ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
CARE. 


Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 











For NWew Terms for 1880 
see page 31, 
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. LARD. 
Weekly Blarket Review. | werter, per 00 ms.e...-- tt 
[For the week ending Friday, Jan. 9th, 1880.) Refit ed 8 50 
GROCERS’ MARKET. poome Pe ee Se ee 4 -4 
i. on oe ee 6) UR a REE hs bb<inegihwas @ 
COFFEE. Callfornia eT ee 18@36 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 14 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 18 @i9 COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
Padang... cocccocccce cocccsceseces 244 @27 BUTTER. 
Mocha. .....ce.cceeee Secccec eo tosoes 26 @27 State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 29 @37 
CI eicsicaneabaswaen aceeee 16 @20 State, pails and tubs, primago fancy. ..26 (@30 
ee eho 16 @18 Btate, tubs, EN <inaadedbbesenve -20 (@22 
Lagua Western, Creamery, fair to fancy -28 @37 
TEA Western, Dairy. choice to fancy. -22 @26 
—_— 4 30 @50 Western, Factory, fair to good........ 18 @23 
hia iijiie cine reheionmeeed CHEESE. 
Young Hyson......cesee0 ceceseceees 28 @s0 State, Factory, fancy................+- 13 @134 
English Breakfast.............++.-+. 30 @% State, Factory, good to fine : 
Uncolored SGpan.....ccsccccscccccces 30 @55 ny STS mene stote ; 
QaleER cccasdcoccscccocccescce]s covce 22 @%m% Western, Factory, far to valine... 6 @12 
SUGAR. EGG 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 71@ 8 Leng Rint, Rew Sep. aan nese tg ao 
tate and Pennsylvania............... 
Harp = a a tar 108@ 103 | Western and Canadian............... 17 @19 
Ps occ cesecsseccseess 
Rr anpcans ccm 
a oi ain Khidin so ocsmed yeas 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 
Steam Refined A.......... 9@ 8 Ros a rer 
pe a 9 Apples, Winter,mixed lots,per bbl 1 50 @ 2 50 
Farrow.—Cofflee C......cecccccoose ne = Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 50 g 275 
Apples, Greenings............... 22 @ 2 50 
Pp 
Other grades............. 74@ %§ | Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, cameo 
BBs ccccscecceecdeceneses 
MOLASSES. qlchentn. Jersey, fancy..... .. 1 87 @ 200 
Cua, Grocery Grades nominal ge Cape Cod, choice to @s80 
, bomisine_O-  > aaalaaaiaaal dalam: , . per wehbetsseRered 
“Boiling Grades ............... 3 G0 | catenin, Gene Ged, commen 
Ngw Gusnam, New Crop, Fancy....— @52 to good, per bbl . 623 @7 00 
“ “ Good....41 @50 Cranberries. + Cod, sound, "sm aso 
FISH. ite quote: No. 2 nom at $8; ight Colored... .ccccccces cove 
No.3 do., $5.75@86; do. Nova Scotia, $5.25. | 4 <a Gee DRIE , we 
Codfi sh, '$6@$6. 25 for George's and $4. 5 ‘a aoien’ Westesn Boccccccccccccesss : 4 
for Bank. Box Herring remain unchanged. | ADbles Southern............sss..6 @10 
For Barrel Herring we quote Portland | Peaches, Peeled.............-.++..-10 
a nae .90, Labrador $6, and Shore Eades, Sa OS RE St s 
pPlit$5.00. | § Blaeleberries.... 2... ccccccccccccocees 
SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- | Plums............ ..++..---seeeeeeees 16 @17 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- SEEDS. 
ns’s, $2.40; Pheenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’ g, | Clover —s. so mponss*? = 3 
1.25@$1.30; Washington's, $1,25@$1.30; | Clover New York State... — ae i 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall's, and | Canary, Smprna........0s-- 00+. _ 
Virden’s, $1.25@$1.30; other brands, $1.10 | Canary, Sicily...........ccecne, 2 65 an 
@$1.15: ota} Ground, 65@75 cents; | Canary, Spanish...............- 2 40 _ 
Mediterranean, 30 72 bushel ; Inagua, 35; | Canary, Dutch............... +. _ 
Lisbon, — and Cadiz, 25; ats less 24 | Hemp, Foreign.............++++ 15 @— — 
per cent. Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1% @200 
Linseed, Caleutta...... @ 56 lbs. 2 873@— — 
@ AL MARKET. GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


ASHES.— We quote uote 43@44 cents for Pot 
and 53@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, 
a 
| _ ASS agen 
Superfine....... Sedoooesnecsoce 
State Extra Brands........... 


State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight............ 
Minnesota Patents............ 


Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind..O., and Mich. 
nn Ind., and Il. Superfine. . 

Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 
wen Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
8t. Louis Single Extras....... 
8t. Lonis — Extras...... 
8t. Louis - 
Genessee 


White Wh 
City Mills, for West Indies... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
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SOUTHERN FLOUR. 
RE SRS IE $420 @ 
Balt., — and Georgetown. 5 15 @ 
Richmond ..... Ss ee 6 % @ 

bana 
pape ealbessapeoeseseie 15 
Pennsylvania see cnscoeseoerce 5 00 $ % 
$2 60 @ $3 10 
300@ 330 
~<a ea 
$1 45 @ $1 55 
154 @ 155 
14 @ 1% 
138 @ 146 
1388 @ 145 
— 55 @— 60 
= 60 @—* 
- — 62 
= 8 @ 6 


Pill 
= 
BS2 





48 
: 0 a 
BEANS AND PEAS. 

-_— @ 1 55 
rc gaia |= 
White Kidney... -77°°°°""" 0 @ 195 
Red Kidney... ..2227.7771 122 1% 
WE nxsaicutidiossdeiieoeis 180 @185 
wei PORK. 

bp A scccterensséetocsnedsé $12 80 

— ee, RE NR os bOann 

Wiinndmeun 1250 @ 13 
pox BAOON. 

paetinds ste * sae 

Gite cesses anual Ta 74 q % 
gmoked Hame binedeses sccccecece 10 
Smoked Strips... 22272227772 = 4 





Per Ton 
Guano, Peray’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 00 
3.40 “* 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or rregened™ 
BRD 5 ciece.050+ 200s 58 00@54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 37 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. > 
OOP. sco ccess 





-“ Ground Bone....... 
od Crescent Bone...... 27 D@: 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........00...2-0000 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, sverage...... 26 00@' 
** dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@ 
German Potash Salts per ee . 15 00@ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 BOG 
we of Potash ‘60 p- . ), per 


s 8 


SEeEaS 
Sex seessss seuese 


Sulphate of —* perl00Ibs. 4 

Dried Blood, per ton............ 

Chas. H. North & "Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New York, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of property 
and t of sales promptly rk A. 
and address letters 


___— DAVID. 1 LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. ¥. 


(REATAMERIGAY 
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= No 
| HUMBUG 


Best awit Eee eee ELT: eanare 


33 3 North Second Streot. Philadelphia. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"7*Erinting Premes, ete. Blocks for ten for 4 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31._ 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Ir is well known that several misman- 
aged life insurance companies, here and 
elsewhere, have failed during the past seven 
oreight vears. Their affairs are now in the 
hands of receivers, who claim to be hard at 
work collecting all the money possible from 
the assets of these institutions. But during 
the period referred to there have sprung 
up, here and elsewhere, a crop of enterpris- 
ing ‘‘ agents,” who have been and are now 
sending out circulars to all the policyhold- 
ers of these dead corporations, asking them 
to send their policies difect to them for 
collection. Some of these ‘‘ agents” sail 
under the flag of ‘‘Insurance Bureau.” 
This flag has been found, to the sorrow of 
many, to have more stripes than stars, and 
the special object of this paragraph is to 
warn all policyholders of these dead com- 
panies to have nothing whatever to do with 
any “insurance bureau” or other agency 
in collecting from the receivers named any 
money due on their policies. If these 
policyholders don’t know the names of 
the receivers of these defunct institutions, 
they can easily find them out, and, when 
found, information -should be sought 
directly from them. It is their business to 
give it, and if they do not or will not, we 
will expose them and call them to account 
in our columns. Another word to policy- 
holders. Don’t sell your policies to any of 
these ‘‘agents” or ‘‘ bureaus,” for, in nine 


cases out of ten, you will not get half-their 
value. 








REAL ESTATE. 


WE believe that several of our leading 
life insurance companies, which have been 
compelled to foreclose mortgages to a con- 
siderable extent and buy in the property, in 
order to protect them from loss, will, in the 
end, make a great deal of money by so 
doing. Real estate, here and at the West, 
is now steadily advancing in price, and 
will within one ortwo years, we predict, 
be worth as much as ever and will] in 
many cases go much higher. Some few 
years ago, only, a great many insurance 
companies and other corporations decided 
to lend no more money on bond and mort- 
gage, but invest it in Government bonds. 
By so doing, they have lost money, as these 
popular securities have fallen rapidly in 
price, as they have approached maturity, 
or been called in for redemption. The 
large premiums paid for these bonds 
have thus been unexpectedly lost. We be- 
lieve, in the long run, there is nothing safer 
or better for any corporation to hold than 
good bonds and mortgages on good im- 
proved property, with a margin of at least 
50 percent. These mortgages, in all cases, 
should be a first lien, and policies of insur- 
ance in good fire companies should always 
accompany them. Some corporations— 
and their number is increasing—now loan 
only forty per cent. on the face value 
of improved property, and not over twenty- 
five per cent. (at a low valuation) on that 
which is unimproved. There is no need 
whatever and no excuse whatever for 
taking second-class mortgages or other 
securities. Any institution which does this 
must be in a very bad way and should be 
immediately looked after, and, if solvent, 
placed in other hands, for more business- 
like management. 





HOW A WIDOW TOOK ADVICE AND 


Tue following incident, besides explain- 
ing how a widow lady lost $20,000 through 
the indiscreet advice of a friend, shows us 
how that friend now has the pleasure of 
advancing the widow money for her daily 
expenses, and also carries with it a valuable 
moral for many sbort-sighted husbands. 
The following account is, in every partic- 
ular, strictly true, excepting that the names 
of the parties interested are not given. 

‘‘On the 19th of February, 1878, ¥ first 
spoke to my friend, Blank, on the subject of 
life insurance. He listened with interest to 
my arguments and assented to them; but, 
considering himself rieh, he saw no abso- 
lute necessity of taking action. Besides 
this, he was in the early prime of life, with 
a grand physique. Even a casual observ- 
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er could not but note the ruddy glow of 
health, the elasticity of step, and clear eye 
of this robust and handsome man of over 
six feet in hight. Blank’s most intimate 
friend, from his boyhood up, was Dash, 
who had been his schoolmate, had been with 
him in college, and then his hunting and 
fishing companion. The two were insepar- 
able and interchanged opinions with abso- 
lute freedom. Dash was a good-hearted 
man, but without business experience. 
He had a rough and mocking spirit, and 
formed his opinions hastily and on im- 
pulse. Blank, of course, consulted Dash 
on the question of insuring his life; but the 
latter answered with an outpouring of ob- 
jections and ridicule. Blank was not con- 
vinced, but was toa certain extent influ- 
enced, and I failed to interést him, in 
broaching the subject from time to time 
afterward. 

‘‘A sudden death in Blank’s family, in 
the spring of 1879, enabled me again to in- 
troduce the question in a more forcible man- 
ner, and Blank finally consented to give the 
matter serious attention as soon as the estate 
was settled. Dash, happening to be pres- 
ent, made some off-hand,.jocular remark. 
Blank replied: ‘You and I are just the 
persons who should insure, Despair and 
Nervous are not the ones who die; but 
those like us of robust constitutions, who 
are to all appearance in perfect health. I 
never saw Blank again. A few weeks 
later, without warning, he was stricken 
down by apoplexy, and - Dash met his first 
real grief. He is now busy with the settle- 
ment of his friend's estate, and only a few 
weeks ago said to me: ‘Oh! that Blank had 
only insured his life and left some ready 
money. I find his estate much involved. 
Had he lived, it would have been all 
right; but, as it is, I need some futids in 
cash to clear it up. I, have not the money 
myself, or I would advance it out of my 
own pocket, and not say a word about it. 
Perhaps it will come out all right; but the 
estate is so tied up that there is positively 
no income, and the widow and children are 
left without a dollar, for the present, at 
least, and must be supported by their 
friends. If I had known the facts, I should 
have advised him to insure, even if, to do 
so, he should have found it necessary to live 
very economically in order to pay the 
premiums.’” 


—————— EE 
THE INTEGRITY OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MANAGEMENT. 


Tuat the life insurance companies in 
this country are generally well managed is 
shown by the official reports. Glancing 
these over, we find that the average ex- 
pense of management of twenty-seven com- 
panies was last year but seventeen per cent. 
of their income, and the average dividends 
returned to policyholders was twenty-three 
percent. Very few lines of business made 
so creditable a showing last year or, in- 
deed, during any year since the panic. 
While there have been some bad failures in 
life insurance within the past few years, the 
amount. actually lost by policyholders will 
not equal one per cent. of the gross amount 
of premiums paid. There is scarcely an- 
other line of business that can show so 
clean a record. In private business embez- 
zlements occur, forgeries are committed, 
or other rascality perpetrated, and these 
transactions are kept from the public, for 
the sake of the firm victimized. Failures 
occur among private houses, and no one 
hears about them, except the creditors, 
who make the best terms they can with the 
bankrupt. But let any trouble come to a 
life insurance company, and the fact is im 
mediately magnified and trumptgd to the 
world, and discredit at once attaches to the 
system of life insurance, which is held re- 
sponsible for the evil deeds of every thief 
who chooses to use’it asa cover for his rob- 
beries. If our banking system was made 
responsible for the crimes of every rascally 
bank officer, it would have been cast aside 
long ago. Taken all in all, life insurance 
is managed with a greater degree of honesty 
and quite as much economy as characterize 
ordinary private business enterprises. Cer- 
tainly the small percentage of loss that the 
public incurs on account of it should not 
be permitted to outweigh the beneficent 
objects obtained by it. Life insurance is 
the greatest and most commendable charity 


of the age.—Spéctator. 


9/ 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE FIZZLE. 


Tus following telegram was published 
in the dally paperssome daysago. Thefacts 
presented should convince every sane man 
that he had better give a wide berth to all 
co-operative life insurance companies, and 
our advice to our subscribers is to let these 
slippery institutions severely alone; for, 
sooner or later, we believe they will all go 
to the wall: 


“In the United States District Court 
(Chicago), Judge Blodgett dismissed the 
petition of Cook, assignee in bankruptcy 
of the Protective Life Insurance Company, 
for an assessment upon about 16,000 — 
holders to pay some sixty death losses, 
amounting to over $324,000, which hadn never 
been assessed by the company. He held 
that the mutual contribution plan adopted 
by the company was an anomalous and 
illusory one and an experiment outside of 
the beaten paths of life insurance, and 
those beneficiaries in whose behalf the as- 
sessments was asked might well have an- 
ticipated the contingency which has arisen. 
The Court could not assume to make the 
assessments which the company ought to 
have made, since to do so wedld be inequi- 
table and would impose upon the policy- 
holders burdens for which they could now 
~— po equivalent, the company being 
ea _” 





ANNUAL STATEMENTS 





AuL sensible people will now scan, very 
carefully, the annual statements of all our 
great corporations, and particularly life in- 
surance institutions, They have begun 
already to appear in print, and during this 
and the coming month will all beout. Now 
we beg to say a single word to the officers 
and managers of such institutions. Make 
your statements clear and to the point. Use 
no more varnish or words that have a double 
meaning. If you have not heretofore come 
down to hard pan, begin this new yearon 
that safe foundation. Let ug henceforth 
build on the solid rock, and not on the 
sand, or wood, hay, and stubble. 





Iv is currently reported in insurance 
circles (and also denied) that the president 
of the Mutual Life Insurrance Company, of 
this city, is about to resign his position, 
giving place to Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, 
who has great business ability and who is, 
in our opinion, able, if speedily placed in 
power, to bring that great institution out 
of all its troubles. We have never for 
au instant believed that, had Mr McCurdy 
been at the head of that corporation, it 
would have gone astray as it hasdone. The 
policyholders and managers of the com- 
pany will do a wise thing, we think, in 
making the change spoken of. 


i 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1879 (par vaiues).......$83.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 


Surplus on New York Standard (market 


Dimectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Fenry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 





Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F.T. Frelinghuy- Wililam Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
een, _ 
OFFicERs. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 


cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ‘ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


1 features of this Compe: 
TY ECONOMICA AL MANA AGEMENT ona and 

BERAL ITY TO THE INSUR 

All Forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
c. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretosy. oe 2.4 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


Fourteenth Annual Statement of the 
Assets of the Company. 


Philadelphia, Jan. Ist, 1880. 

This statement does not include TRUST 
FUNDS and TRUST INVESTMENTS, 
these being kept separate and apart from 
the ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, and 
having the additional security of a dise 
tinct Trust Capital of ONE MILLION 
OF DOLLARS. 















Real eat ate, No. Chestnut Street... $53,000 00 

Real estate, Nos. 3 and 331 Chestnut 

Street. including vaults................. 887,118 07 
Queer teal estate camidedneneees Peat pe 101,046 74 

ds and mortgages on unincum 

teal pro Mi oneesenddcovsseseccccenenenes 1,141,244 64 
GRORE GE WE Bencnccesenscsoccegccooceces 1.544.836 22 
Time loans secured by collaterals 4.980.655 09 
Call booms secured by collaterals. 8.578.570 64 
Cash 1, 80 

Total 29 

Statement of Stecks and Loans. 

United States 6s of 1881.. cocccece .000 
Dusted States funded 5s of 188i. eee 1,000 
United States funded Ss................ 100,0°0 
Pennsylvania state joap, 5 per cent...... 000 
Pennsylvania state loan en neceae 44,000 

Lehigh Valley RB. R. - 
etn tae Be ta ee A A 140,000 
Ridiey Park Association first mortgage onan 
AS a Sicamahip Company a. sees 

high Navigation Cor Company. 

Soavertinle av +ceinesennuene 10,000 
weeseres and inware Railroad 6 per ane 
oa ta Pads per rion Con 5,000 

Navigation Company 
consoll 846,000 
“U4 Car + —. stock. 86,°00 
The Car Trust of New Bea | 17,000 
a York and Pacific Car Trust Associa- oa.080 
vali” a soseapconsauavenenarsess tT ocece ee 
went a ee erento “uses ye 
Wossieebises* wiles . 
WOE WORM Bho cone vccocccasccecesccaecccccs 40,000 
Feansyivents Railroad lidated 
ortaage = enececeese S Sbisauk son 100,000 
Pennsy vania Compan con 
Gyresces. Coneva, and Gecuing aiincad «20 
se, eva, an: 
- ’ es seccecceceseosesssoocsooce 15,000 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


R. PATTERSON, Treasurer. 
«OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d. 1879. 
The Trustees, in Folks to yt Charter whe Com 
pany, submit ¢ a= ay 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1 
Premiums received on Marine oa 
from lst January to 3lst December, 


eS sansezecrenepecces 5-4 oh isk * 94,000,909 47 
miums on es not mar! 
January, } Lagssestaadsceceueseoosonnt 1,848,007 86 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... eae 38 
No Policies have been issued upon Life _——— 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

_ Hyan b ot fro: lst January, 

miums mar! oO m an 

1878, to Slet December, 1878........... 4,186,024 98 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $800,900 58 
The Company has the following Assets, ates 
Unied ‘States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10, Sa oo 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Co 





pany, estimated at 619,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Recet 1,529,250 74 
ED scctbsacskevsbebeds eebkintuae $81,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year — 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May — 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY. 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN OTT, 
ews CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
AMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
LAN GEORGE W. vee 
GORDON W AM, ROBERT L. STUAR 
NC IDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
TRG FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
H LEMOYNE, c D. 
Rae oO. LODGE, rn gt 
G8, THoM i Pr CODDINGTON 
THOMAS F. YO i , 
C. A. HAN HORACE THURBER, 
JOR D AnD. HEWLETT, RAVER 


CHARLES F. BU F Scboarr, Salient Peopoor, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
& A RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 








[January 15, 1880. 
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60th Annual Statement, Dec. 3ist, 1879, 
OF THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
= 
CaS CAGEBAL nc cccecccoccccccocccccsescosecoscosecceccecocsooosces $3,000,000 00 $4 
Reserve for Reinsurance (Fire)........2--eccecesecccccccenseeceese 1,455,685 32 
- sat a (Inland)... ....ccceceee coecccccecccecccens 7,873 10 
“ “ Unpaid Losses (Fire).......-sceececceseecseesesseesecs 180,215 64 
“ «4 6 CTnland). ...ccccdccacccccccccccccccccces 19,900 25 ¢ 
All other Claims .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescescsssesesess 48,584 21 { 
Dey WIE is <i ccnccos. na pasedeedscondbeobedseoesiccencoqensesé MET a 
TOTAL ASSETS.....cccccccccccccses $7,078,224 49 
AS mpLLews: Pur Value. Market Value. 
Real te unencum A a 
Cash on hand and in Bank He see ae 
Gross amount in ee hands of Agents and in tran rs ‘On f 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage rey 
Loans Om Collateral SECUFILY.......ccccosccescoccceccsecs sisccccecccccectesce:sesecseseess P ast'nen 
United States Currency Bonds, 6 per cent. semi-annual interest, $ 00,060. 500. 
United States — > nds, vi p quarterly rye On. 
United States Bonds, 062. 
United States Bonds 4 © 2 “ 122,000. 125 823.50 
Alabama State Bonds, 8 e sem! annual vs 10, -— ete 
nada ay a Stock, S z be = ou ne 
New Hampshire s * = bs 58,008. bya 
aa be 
rh Ca “ (Consolidated), 6 « “ = {4605 12.4142 i 
Tennessee “ ee . “ ‘ 
Hartford County Bonds. 5 “ ° 30,000. $0.400, D 
Hudson County, N. J. _J gbonds, $ a ra oe 15,000. Py 8 
_—— —_— 6 « annual " 56,000. 68 800. 
Norwich, “ “ 7 « semiannual “ 100,(.00, 115,000, 
Norfolk,” “ “ 6 : ° 26.0°0, 26,780. 
y “ “ ” “ annual « 85,000. 85,350. 
Pawtucket, R. o 7 “ ~ mi uanual . 100,000. 115,000. 
sinieseats OR ee a F 
idletown, o , 
Bloomington, Til., City Bonds, 8 = - 30.00, Hy 400. I 
Brooklyn, eY., 6 * sa s 25.000. 27,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y., “ m 1% > 5.000. 54.000. L 
] » “ 8 “ “ “ 2700. 27.540. 
Grevejand: She. 7 “ “ 80,000. 84.800. 
lev “ « e 000. 
Sincinnatl, OF hi. City Water Bonds, 7 * 50,000, 54,000. 
Ch y Bonds . ae - 50,0 0. 55,000. F 
[Sl 2: ; s Se] eS 
- o B - ” . 
"ind, City Bona, zs 10“ “ Ps bye 3.58 D 
Iron nton, Ohio, = ° : ; oe a I 
one port... Js “ q “ . “ 25.000. 27 500. 7 
Co ration Lamy 8 “ “ o 13 000. 13.390. 
“ ~ x, 6 ny “ . 10.000. 19,300. , 
Newark, Hs. Js Cit ae o yon 50 0°, 55,000, 1 
New EW. 3. City Bonds, 7 * “ ‘$2,000. 82 000. 7 
Berton Bon $ > mm, > soe] Bee 
Mtuset Te, Pa.. Ci City, School, and Water Bonds, 8 and 19 * a 154.0. 15.750. , 
Toledo, Ohio, City Special i Bonds, 73 10" “ 13,000. 14.040. : 
Toledo, Ohio, “ ater me 8 pe " ' 5,0C0, 5.500. ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., City Bonds, 5 “ & 25.0 0. 25 000. 
“ ro “ “oe 25 000, 500. 1 
Rochester, X. kK : = pa 55.000, ooo. ) 
Basi Echoo! Vineet Bope-.vernon.comm. = $s BR age 
School District, No. %, Town Woodbridge, .J., 7 * . pe 20.000. 20.000. 
Atlantic Dock y Londs 7 o a A 31,000. 81,990. 
bany and 8usq squehanDe, KR. 34 Mortg’ge Bonds, . s ps - 5.000. $3500. 
Buffalo an 2 “ 5 000, é 
Clev. a & Ind’apolis RR., 8. F. 1st “ 5 pe . 25 00. 28.750. « 
é eveland: Palit & Ashta tabula } RR + ed - 100,000. 162,000. 
| G. & Quincy RR.S.F. s . 30.000. $3,300. 
icago & Northwestorn bs sad 7 * pe = 50 000. 65.000. 
Cinn., Hamilton & Dayton > * 7 at 50 000. 60,000. f 
( bus & Xenia ys pod 7 bas pod e 50.00. 62..-:00. 
Dayton & Western pon 4 6 o = 2 000, 26.750. ( 
Harlem River & Port Chester “ First “ 7 > = = 100 900. 120 000. 
Harlem La er & Port Chester | Ame po S ys = pe ge = Lys ] 
Indianapoils and Cincinnati “ o 7 ad 8 = 25,000. 25.500. } 
Joliet & Chicago * a S.F. “* “ ~ be - pe 18 00. 18 900. 
Keokuk & Des Moines . , . = be % co ao : 
e o 4 . 700. 
Lake Shore hb. Southn “R 8. F. — 7 - pad 12.90. 12.960. 
Little Miami _ CERES, Bonds, § pA . pad KH = ze ] 
Michigan South'n & N.Ind. “General “ , « - “ 25.1000. 27, 00. 
Morris _— “Second “ 7 . - as 25.000. 2<.000. 
Morris & “ First Con.“ 7 - - nd 50,000. 62.500. ; 
84 York E Central RR. ver Rat 6 “ ps - 7 000. 78.700. 
¥. Gon. & & Hodecs River Ist Mortg. ponte, 7 ~ Pa zs —— £20,510. : 
York and Harlem 4 3 a; 
Rew For Ft. Wayne &Chic.“ “ sad 7 e : 78 55,000. 60,250. f 
Pittsb’g, Ft. Wayne S Chic." Second “ 7 » " 70 000. 87,500. 
Atlant: s Mutual Ins Ins ty pence Com n) a oY st 760. 
Shares Connec ver 000. 090. 
A) “ pm iy & ut River Compan ay 60.500. : 
. t 2 x 
a dem || see 
Sad ! . d 
4 e Pavease & Sioux City = — 0% , 
-. '- : 
ee Ce rae || Bee 
ad ‘ le 
1500 -« N. :: Central & Hudson River 80.000. 78:00. 
1,000 “ ) Re RET. A Haven & Hartford 100 00. 155,090. 
™ * Ft. Wayne & Chicago 7 000. £3 250. 
nO 60CO* Rew Yo sr oe & Harlem e os no. 88.750. 
- . « 
. « New Britain National Bank 10 000, 11,000, 
67 206© ~=—s First National Bank 6.™, 9.389, 
220 “ #=Farmers echanics National Bank 22 000. 26.400. 
50 “ #$=Merchants Bank 5,000, 5. 
50 “ Merchants National Bank 5.0), 4.250, 
200 “ Mechanics ” 20 009. 12,400. 
200 “ a “ a 008. $3,000, 
200 “ American = a 000, 2.500. 
i * aye : 900, aa do 
100Cl* cth at e Rover Beahieg Company “ * Me eneeeaeeeeees sa 95100. 
” ational hange Ban bad # W  leeccesseoccces y . 4 
ta bad ‘armers & Mechanics Nai National Bank « “ 42,000. 40.560. 
200 +“ First National Bank ne ne . 20,900. 20.800. 
g00 “ Hartford “ . - 80.00. 129,00, 
eo 0CO* a = 3 = 2 bay ones 
20 =«O* tate Bank “ “ ‘ 500 
“ American Exchange National Ban - 2 y k Cit 40.000. 
oo “ National Butchers and Drovers nank “ a om T500, “s 
100 “ National * - #  seee 10 000. 22.000. 
300 “ Nat Commerce ” - * $9 000. 89,090. 
100 “ Hanover Ls nal Bank * - * seve 10 009, 12,000, 
390 “ Importers & Traders National a “ sed © 89.000. 67.500. 
400 “ Bank of Be Beane Company < - * 20.000. 29.600, 
Am 6 Merchants Netiowal Bank. “ 8 8 ft Ba.3en. i oer. 
eo te National Bank “* “ - ome. & 400. 
ad oo 8 © enccee be! a 000. 
1.508 “ etropoliten National Bank = ° Mf eseee 87.590. 49,500. 
er : 43 Nat'l Bank’g Associat’n “ © deste 2f 700. aa nan 
a o io 4 
Hr; Foenia Rational Bank Sits een | Saat 
$50 « Na Bank of the Republic ° ° o 15 000. 17.250. 
820 “ Union N en . . 18 000. 23.200. 
150 “ New York Life &TrustCo. “ “ D oenstatin 15.00. 64.000. 
100 “ United States Trust Company. = ° © cccceses 10.900. 83,000. 
— © Union Trust Co y ~ ° ba 10,000, 18,000. 
100 * < Trust Com ” a - 10,0¢0. 11,500, 
UO INCETESE...... 2... .ceeFeeeereneeeeeesereeeteeerssenernceeeeeeeeeeeseeessaneeresneeet@OOSreeseneeeeee 1,983.20 
TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. ..........ccccccesceesseeeee eoccce oseeceeseee dt. 078,226.49 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t 8c. J. GOODNOW, Src. L. J. HENDEE, Pars’r. 





James A. Alexander, New York, Agent, 
Wo, 2 Courtlandt Street, V. Y. 
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THE 


Provident Life 


and Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESINUT 8ST. 
Annual Statement, 12th Mo., 31st, 1879. 





ASSETS—Capital Stock. 


$435,000 00 United 


cent. Loan of 1881,...........« dcoddceeedecccoce 


: 
8 


Insurance and Annuities. 


and Ground Rents..............++. Jeabbbcodssebe vcccdese 

Real No. 409 Chestnut Street. 
ve , No. 108 South Fourth Street..............0.ss.cceee. ° 
Real Estate, seven Properties bought aes foreciosure............- 


5 
338 


United States five pes cent. Loans of 


oa 
g 


BS 
58 
seach tect 
@D 
33 


Car Trust of Now Tor York, Berles A; bbe 


2RS 


3 
S555 


Loans on Collateral Sec 


Premium Notes, poche by lien on Policies 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, less cost of Collection........ 


Accrued Interest.............0000 
Cash om hand... ..cccccccsseccses ° 


ad seeeeny Consolidated Mortgage... 90 «s 


BS 
$ 
: 
& 
i?) 
ah 
Fe: 
a 
: 
a 
ry 
3 


Terre eee ee cee eee ee ee ee eer) teecee 


New York and Pacific Car Trust seven per cent. Loan.............++ 


Pre eee eee eee ee Tee ee eC eee eee eer) 


Seow eereewesereeesrere eee eeewee 


geatge 
BSESREE 
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THE, ENDERENDENT, 








THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


OF THE 
hy ‘ "7 re 
a b f if ' 
Be ' i of de . ‘ . 
, hy + 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346. and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








LIABILITIES. 
Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by Pennsylvania Standard, being the sum 


necessary to reinsure all risks............... 
Death claims not due and other liabilities. ..... j 


eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee) 


Burplus....scccccescececes evccesonccespocctace cecbongcn cone ceodccepcqnevesecects 1, 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY FOR 1879. 
Premiums and Annuities received during the year......... secdvecss $825,407 85 


Interest on Life Insurance and Annuity 


Less Agents’ Commissions.........+.+++++ eascece 


os ececccescconevecees 205,519 88 





$1,081,017 18 
62,007 39 





+ including Branch Office Rents, Salaries, Taxes, aren Examiners’ 


‘ees, and Stationery.........---++ e-seeesee 
Distribution of Surplus (dividends to insured).,......,..eeseeeeeeeeeeeee Peescccce 
the year (fifty-one ay pcbiededic dbs cbuadetbbsséeans does 

since geeres 


Losses by death dur 
Total amount paid for 
Annuities paid during 

1,158 Policies issued in 1879, insuring. 


baggy ype owns, as will be 


— oubted ceourity for 
pn ou 

es have t-f-——* foreclosure. 
Provably sell for’ more than the cost. oy 





7, 357 Policies outstanding Twelfth Month, Sist, 1879, insuring... 


Noga. in tn Otky of Phikedelph 


w dc escectesconsesebe eovvermedecece 92,527 28 


wdevcecycecnessdocccneee pesiee 1,851,588..00 


BAO YORE. 6.002 sinc osvevaneceosccgeccoccce cocspes eresrececonce 8,013 02 


pivahcel Ls asses 22}486;296 00 


nor fos tmmodiage vioinit Ground 
Php my at med yoy a 


{2 oS eee 


NOTE.—The above Statement of {of Agpets Goes not include any monays or securities held in trust, they being 


kept entirely distinct and se 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Pres’t. WM, 0. LONGSTRETH, Vico-Pres't, 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


ASA 8. WING, Ass’t Actuary. 





1. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES THE OLD AND NEW POLI- 
CIES ALIKE OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ARE 
MADE INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM THEIR 
DATE. 

2. EACH ORDINARY POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR A DEFINITE SUR- 
RENDER VALUE IN PAID-UP A&- 
SURANCE IN CASE THE POLICY 
IS FORFEITED AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 

3. EACH TONTINE POLICY CON- 
TAINS A DEFINITE SURRENDER 
VALUE IN CASH IN CASE - OF 
WITHDRAWAL AT THE END OF 
THE TONTINE PERIOD. 

4. THE CONTRACT IS CONCISELY 
AND CLEARLY EXPRESSED, CON- 
TAINING ONLY SUCH PROVISIONS 
AS ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


AMENEAT UME ISTRANE €, 


‘PHILADELPHIA, 
Insures Lives on the most de- 
Sirable plans. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 








THE CONTINENTAL 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conduetse its business wader the New 
Tosh Gnfity Re Pund Law. 
Offices = Broadway, New eee 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Breekiye. 


—— Ga 
Gress Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
(Cash Capital.....................00. 1,009,000 00 





‘GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
iee- President. 


g. H. LAMPORT, V: 
CYRUS PECK, 
C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. setieted 
A. M. EIRsy, LD. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. — 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 





bers every year. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF NEW YORK. 








Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........0.0.+-+. 915,895 35--$1,948,665. 18—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


Life annuities and reingurances.........-++0+00--s+eseeee dove copede 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. scccccecees - 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages; agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks 
Profit and loss AccOunt........ceccsecccesesecsecenccccccevesseccss 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and fm transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
ghetto New York City, and other stocks (market 


88,635 00 
8,568 98 — — $5,913,679 50 


936,213,457 61 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional pl security)... ..-..sseesescceeeedessceres 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000).............cescescececees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January 1ét, 1870... .. 2.22.0... ccc ce cence cceceesees 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
146,834 7% 
88,036 91 
806,225 98— $36,213,457 61 


Agemts’ balances... . 2.6.5 ereecececcsccccerecccecceceeecuss veces 
Accrued interest om investments to January 1st, 1870...... ccccoses’ 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.............. 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879...... 
APPROPRIATED AS. FOLLOWS: 





|, Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1870.............. - $300,486 68 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC................seeeeeeeee cocece 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid. .............-.e¢esececscees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; nom-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.............,.0.2eeseeerveceeees 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............seecceececesees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent..............- éboceocesesseccesos 2,811,436 64 


‘ $36,837,295 23 
Surplus, Rstimatd by the Mew York Ste Standard at 4 1-2 per oat, ore $6,600,000. 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. : 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Ineome from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, €1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1878, $2,064,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,605. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 

uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,496. 

TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
* ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, Wi. H. APPLETON, H.B. 4 
CHAS. WRIGHT, MLD., - - HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. &. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M.BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ap ty Hest Btn 8¢.,| medical Presidess 
anney BY Tock, MD. Sist st. examiners WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
VisedPoenbdbubdnd Aicuatss 
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Old and Young. 
THE BLUE AND THE WHITE. 
A TALE OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


—_ 


BY MARY A. BARR. 


Kine Groner Tae SidonD, in fair Whitehall, 
Pace i anxiously up and down; 

There were angry words upon his tongue, 
On his fierce, dark brow a frown ; 

Hands in his poekets, eyes on the ground, 

And a look on his face very profound. 


And yet it was only a matter of dress 
That fretted the King with care ; 
For he, and he alone, must decide 
What colors the navy should wear. 
But matters of dress were no light thing 
To such a plain little, homely king. 


For two whole days he wandered about, 
Snubbing the Court and the Queen; 
Bhyly he glanced at the ladies’ robes, 
At the flowers upon the green ; 
But he got no thought that could help him 
guess 
What color was best for the navy’s dress. 


The courtiers whispered fn little groups, 
The King was muttering low : 
“The army’s red, so ft can’t be that. 
If I had my way, I know, 
I'd say: Jolly tars, any coat is right, 
And no coat at all is best in a fight, 


“Shall it be green? Shall it be gray? 
I always thought dress a bore! 
I wish that His Grace of Bedford * 
Was one hundred miles from shore! 
I know what I'll do!” and he smiled in 
scorn— 
‘*T’ll send for my taflor to-morrow morn.” 


Bo he said, with a clearing brow and face: 
“ My Lords, ere the day turn da?k, 
Order my horses (Bedford can wait); 
I wish to ride in Hyde Park.”’ 
But just as soon as he threw away care 
The thing that he sought for came, unaware; 


For, slowly galloping under the trees, 
In the sunset’s amber light, 
Was the Duchess of Bedford, qnd her dress 
Was a habit of blue and white— 
Long dark blue folds; with a snowy band, 
On the fairest woman in all the land. 


** Now, by 8t. George!” cried the happy King, 
“I'm a prouder man to-night 
Than I have been since at Oudenarde 
~ 1 led in a glorious fight. 
I've settled a very important thing.” 
Then the nobles bowed to the laughing King. 


** Bow to the Duchess of Bedford, Lords; 
Bow to the blue and the white ; 
Those are the colors of England’s fleet— 
I have chosen them to-night: 
Blue for the ocean, white for our fame, 
Both linked with a beautiful woman’s name. 


* Joan, the Countess of Salisbury, 
Still binds with her blue silk band 
The Knights of the Garter, as you know¥ 
The noblest in all the land. 
Jeweled and honored, they stand near the 
throne, 
Those who are worthy the ribbon of Joan. 


“ But I give to the Duchess of Bedford now 
What Edward never gave ; 
Her colors shall fly in every port, 
Shall float over every wave. 
Bow to her, Lords, as she rides out of sight, 
The woman who gave us the Blue and the 
White.” 





* First Lord of the Admiralty at that date. 





GEN. ADAM ENGELHEART. 
A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER, 
AUTHOR oF “THe New TimoTay.” 
(Concluded. ) 

IL. 
THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 

WHEN we entered the parlor, all of Miss 
{sabel’s visitors had gone except a gentle- 
man, evidently of wealth and education, 
whom I hated cordially upon seeing how 
handsome he was. Being entirely at ease 
with himself, he was completely so with 
Miss Engelheart, and was entertaining her 
with a fiow of conversation, which our com- 
ing im scarcely slackened. 

‘Do you think so?” the young lady said 
to me, as I was rising in a few moments to 
leave. Her visitor had been expatiating 
upon a play which was then the rage. He 
had been extravagant in his enthusiasm 
over it. 

‘I regret,” I replied, “‘ to differ with any 
one; but I confess I do not like the play at 












all. There is but one thing I hate more, 
and that is,” and I mentioned 4 poem 
which was then having a run. 

** May I ask, Mr. Sanderson, why you do 
not like it?” the lady demanded, turning to 
me with such interest in her eyes and tones 
that [saw I had almostoffended her. As 
to her visitor, he put up his eyeglass and 
surveyed me somewhat contemptuously, 
stroking his very black moustache as he did 
so. It was dyed. 

“I dislike both play and poem,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ because there is not an atom of 
truth in either. The authors are well 
known by reason of previous successes; but 
in these productions both character and 
incident is wholly foreign to actual life. 
The language itselfis a dialect unknown to 
men. Pardon me, but I feel in regard to 
the poem and the play as I would if I saw 
a Venus represented with her head under 
her arm, or an Antinous sculptured with 
six eyes or a dozen hands. To me nothing 
is so beautiful as the truth.” 

‘Haw! Do you think so, Mr.—Mr.— 
Anderson?” Miss Isabel’s visitor conde- 
scended to say. ‘‘ For my part,” he added, 
dismissing me from existence and turning 
to the young lady, ‘what I despise most is 
Nachaw. You do not meet Apollo upon 
the streets. It is not often Venus or Diana 
is seen in Brooklyn.” 

The gentleman said it with a bow; but 
the lady could not have observed - the 
intended compliment, for she was already 
saying to me: 

‘Tam so glad, Mr. Sanderson, to know 
that you think as I. do. Hate is a good 
word. Yes, if there is a thing I do haze, it is 
falsehood. I abhor it with all my soul, 
and more heartily every hour I live. It is 
meaner than stealing. It is more cowardly 
than anger. It is” (she went on, all her 
reserve gone like ice from before her sud- 
den heat) ‘‘ more detestable than drinking. 
Gambling is more honest. Cheating has, 
at least, the merit of a motive; but 
lying—” 

** Why, Bella, what can have stirred you 
up so?” her father said, as she stopped, 
flushing at herown violence. “ You remind 
me, my child,” the General continued, 
placidly, ‘‘of that grisette in Paris—” 

‘‘Oh! Papa, please don’t!” she interrupt- 
ed him, her face pale after its flush of feel- 
ing. “Mr. Sanderson was about to say 
something.” 

It was not much I had to say, and yet a 
key-note had somehow been struck, and, 
when her visitor was gone, I was almost 
alarmed afterward at the wayio which I 
responded, as well as listened, to what she 
had to say. It wasasif a sudden summer 
had come upon the frost of our mutual re- 
serve. Her father occupied himself, like 
the true gentleman I had supposed him to 
be, in reading or writing—I did not notice 
which—at the other end of the room, and I 
spent the most delightful evening I had 
ever known. 

Tell me, if you please, how I could help 
loving her. I had known ladies as beauti- 
fuland as intelligent; as fascinating, too, so 
far as conversation and evident kindliness 
of soul went. But what I had never before 
met in such combination was a certain 
transparent truthfulness, and as much in 
the deepest depths of her eyes as in the 
purity of her clear brow. There was a 
musical accent of veracity in her tones, 
even in her laughter. Generally, I was the 
most bashful of men; but one is never shy 
of flowers, or children, or a beautiful morn- 
ing, and the young lady was Nature itself. 
It was as if we had been acquainted all our 
lives. But I must stop describing her at 
once, if Iam to stop at all. Of course, I 
ought to have gone long before; but I for- 
got todo so, wntil she was called out by a 
lady of the house, who wished to speak to 
her. 

*“*Not at all,” General Engelheart re- 
marked, as I expressed my astonishment at 
the lateness of the hour, my hand on the 
door-knob. ‘‘I was speaking of the grisette 
I met in Paris, awhile ago. But you are 
fatigued.” 

‘* By no means,” I said, greatly admiring 
the father of such a daughter. ‘‘I will be 
happy to hear.” Thereupon my friend told 
me a long and interesting incident in regard 
to the French girl. It amounted to this, 
that, when in Paris, the narrator had be- 
come intimate with a young and wealthy 
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nobleman. After some time he learned 
that this aristocrat had betrayed @ poor 
but beautifal gitl, of whom they had: both’ 
purchased their linen. I was greatly in- 
terested, although it was after midnight, 
by the dramatic way in which the General 
described the agony of the poor girl, who 
had been above reproach hitherto, with an 
aged mother dependent uponher. ‘Isabel 
is very much like her,” hesaid. ‘‘I de- 
termined to arrange it,” my companion 
added, at last. ‘‘ Going direct to the French- 
man’s room, I remonstrated with him. He 
laughed in my face. I persisted, telling 
him of the wretchedness, possibly suicide 
of the girl. -He still laughed. Then, ac- 
cording to a purpose I had formed, I de- 
nounced him, and it resulted, as I antic- 
ipated it would, ina duel. I should say,” 
my friend observed, modestly, ‘‘that I am 
as expert with my rapier as I am at bil- 
liards. As I had also anticipated, I ran 
him through. I was on the lookout, and as 
he dropped his sword I seized him firmly 
and held him erect with my left hand, my 
right still holding the hilt of my weapon, 
which I had not withdrawn from his body. 
* M. le Duc,’ I said to him, ‘I have so care- 
fully planted my rapier that you can 
recover if I merely withdraw it; but if you 
refuse a request I am to make, by a turn of 
my wrist in withdrawing it I will sever an 
artery in your side and you will be dead in 
three minutes.’ I had taken care,” the 
General added, ‘‘that we had no witnesses 
in the Bois de Boulogne, where we fought 
at daybreak. ‘Promise,’ I said to him, ‘to 
marry Lucille, and you live; refuse todo so, 
and youdie,’ He hesitated, sostrong in him 
was his pride of blood; but he saw my re- 
solve in my eye. Doubtless, his conscience 
aided me. The guileless loveliness of Lu- 
cille came to his mind. In any case, he 
promised. In two hours he was married to 
the weeping girl, at my lodging, I having 
arranged to get her and a priestthere. I 
am quite a skillful surgeon,” the General 
added, ‘“‘and Lucille made the best of 
nurses. My friend recovered, and when- 
ever I wasin France I made it a point. to. 
visit him at his chateau. He was very 
happy in the society of his charming wife 
and three lovely children. Atleast, he was 
until an unhappy, unhappy matter—” 

As my companion’s face darkened, I was 
compelled to apologize and break away, 
unable to listen further, having an - engage- 
ment over in New York very early the next 
morning- Moreover, I had become so deep- 
ly interested in the daughter that all he 
told me was tame in comparison; and, 
although I dreamed of a fair face that 
night, it was by no means that of Lucille. 

‘My friend had been looking very hag- 
gard, and he did not make his appearance 
at table for some time after this. I cannot 
say that I was inconsolable; for, not only 
did I meet his daughter occasionally at 
dinner, but she had laid aside her excessive 
reserve. I dared even to hope that she 
took some little pleasure in my conversa- 
tion, for she seemed to have almost as little 
general acquaintance in the house as iny- 
self. What added greatly to her loveli- 
ness, in my eyes, was what seemed to be a 
deepening sadness on her part, a sud- 
den reserve at times, even toward my- 
self, although our acquaintance was ripen- 
ing beyond all my hopes. Unless I greatly 
mistook, her father was the only near rel- 
ative she had, and his sickness made her to 
feel more than ever her lonely situation; 
all of which caused me to fall that much 


more deeply in love. 
I had, of course, asked continually after 


her father, as well as offered to call upon 
him and render what assistance I could. 
Her rest was evidently broken; his illness 
was telling at last_upom her; but she had 
always declined my aid with thanks. One 
evening she did not come to dinner until as 
I was leaving, and seemed so utterly worn 
out and unhappy that I ventured, very re- 
spectfully, to insist upon her allowing me 
to take her place, while she went out for a 
little air. I can never forget the sudden 
look of, so to speak, steady inquiry with 
which she fastened her eyes upon mine. 
She must have been satisfied with their 
loyal look in return, for she suddenly con- 
sented, and, leaving her at the tabie, IT 
went up-stairs, knocked at the door of their 
sitting-room, heard a call to me to come in, 
and entered. To my surprise, he was seated 
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‘fm an easy-chair, reading, a handsome dress. 
ing-gown.adding to his appearance. I had 
never seen him | sowell. There was 
»unusual color in his checks, unwonted 
light in his eyes, and vigor in his tones. 
**Mr.. Sanderson,” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing me cordially by the hand, “I 
am delighted to see you. Bella insists 
upon my not leaving my room quite 
yet; and I have allowed her to rule me, 
until Tam bat a babe in her hands. It 
is herself who invalid. But how 
have you long time?’ and the 
General spoke with animation upon a 
variety of subjects. ‘‘‘ By the by,” he said, 
at last, “‘I have not seen you since that 
night I began to tell you about my part in 
the affair of the French girl. I don’t mean 
my duel with her lover,” he added, as I was 
about to correct him. ‘‘Alas! that was the 
least. part of it. Listen!” and he told me at 
full tength the sad sequel. Notwithstand- 
ing the marriage of the girl to the noble- 
man, she had, it seems, conceived a slow 
and silent but passionate affection for the 
man who had compelled her lover to make 
good to her his great wrong. It was a long 
story, admirably told, the narrator entering 
{nto the minutest details of the manner in 
which he came to know of her infatuation, 
then to share it, so far as he innocently 
could. Thecolor faded from his cheek and 
his eyes grew dim as, in a low and sad 
voice, he recounted the way in which he 
had resisted, had remonstrated—himself 
more desperately in love with the erring 
wife, if possible, than she was with him. 
**I would not have my daughter know it 
for worlds,” he said; ‘‘ but I never loved a 
woman as I did her, although Isabel’s 
mother was then living. It was,” he added; 
the tears streaming down his face, ‘‘a wild 
but not a wicked passion”; and he told me 
how he had fled and how her suicide had 
followed. Interesting as the incidents 
were, it was the pathetic power, the sim- 
plicity of truthful narrative on the part of 
the chief actor which thrilled me as he 


spoke. ° 
“You must never allude to the subject,” 
he said, inthe end. ‘‘ It is because I know 


thatI can rely upon you entirely that I 
have been so frank in my confidences. 
There must be something about you that 
compels my trust, for I have never spoken 
as freely to any one before; but be on your 

Por at this moment his daughter came in, 
with a hasty step. She glanced anxiously 
at her father and then at me. The color came 
burning into her cheeks, and retreated, 
leaving them pallid, only to return again. 
Before taking off her hat and shawl, she 
went up to her father and kissed him upon 
the forehead. I remained only a few 
moments, talking lightly of indifferent 
matters, and then withdrew. I understood 
at last! 





If. 
EXPLANATION. 


Tne next evening Miss Engelheart came 
down to the parlor of the house for a few 
moments, in accordance with a request from 
me to that effect ina little note I had wri- 
ten her. It so happened that there was 
some unusual attraction in New York that 
night—amactor or a singer of pre-eminent 
reputation (I have forgotten what)—and we 
had the room to ourselves. She came in 
with a hesitating, almost frightened air; 
but I advanced to her, and there seemed to 
be that in my manner which reassured her 
before I spoke. ‘‘I need make no apolo- 
gies,” I said, “‘ because I know you well 
enough to be perfectly sure that you will 
recognize and appreciate my motives. Miss 
Isabella,” I went on, “‘I have been slowly 
suspecting how matters are for some time, 
and I now understand them, excuse me, 
entirely.” 

«« Has any one told you—?” she began. 

“Noone,” I said; *‘but I know all, and 
I cannot say how heartily I respect and 
sympathize with you, and” I hastened to 
add, ‘‘with your father. Allow me to visit 
him. It will be a relief to him and it will 
enable you to take the exercise you will die 
if you do not get, especially while you are 
under such a burden of anxiety. We will 
play chess, and the pleasure of his society” 
—but at that the color fluttered in her 
cheek—*‘ yes,” I added, ‘‘the pleasure of 
his company will more than repay me. It 
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is asa favor I ask it. 1 know everything. 
Apart from his—his—peculiarity, he is, I 
doubt not, the most estimable of men.” 
I felt So strong and steady as I said it that, 
in ber lonely and exhausted condition too, 
it was the most natural thing she should, 
after a little hesitation, accept my offer. 
My heart bounds as I write when, on look- 
ing back, I know that her reliance upon me 
was better medicine to her than air or 
exercise. 

As the months rolled by, she came to ac- 
cept, too, my devotion to herself and, for 
her sake, to her father (it was that which 
won her) as simply and frankly as it was 
offered. In theend I learned all. Before 
she was born, and in consequence of neu- 
ralgic pains, her father had formed the 
habit of using opium. He possessed a 
small income, far too small for his support; 
but, unfortunately, the curse of his stim- 
ulated imagination extended to that also, 
and he came at last really to think himself 
what he always assumed to be in his nar- 
ratives—that is, very wealthy. So deluded 
was he that he gradually, as the delusion 
grew upon him, abandoned his business, 
that of a teacher, and gave himself up, for 
years now and exclusively, to the reading 
of poetry and fiction. It was a curious 
study in the action and reaction of body 
and mind; but the reading confirmed the 
opium habit, and that but strengthened his 
devotion to works solely of imagination. I 
confess it touched me to the heart when I 
came tohear, long afterward, how his wife 
had consented, as it were, to his illusion, 
hiding from him the stringent economy he 
compelled her to exercise. His daughter 
had inherited and been trained to the same 
self-sacrifice; had bravely consented to it, 
to a degree which awoke the deepest ad- 
miration for her in me, although it sadly 
diminished what still remained to me of 
respect for her father. Surely, it would 
have been better if mother and daughter 
had aroused him, however rudely, to the 
facts of his poverty. It might have com- 
pelled him, as it did De Quincey, to rid 
himself of his overexuberant imagination 
bywriting and publishing his dreams as fic- 
tion, and not have them ferment in him as 
facts. But he was too indolent, as well as 
enfeebled by his vice, caring nothing for 
fame or money. And thus, steadily, by 
small and slow, almost imperceptible de- 
grees, the barriers in him between fact and 
fancy had been dissolved, until at last he 
was himself entirely unconscious, even in 
his most amazing statements, of departing 
from the truth. Although a very intelli- 
gent, even accomplished man—and in 
many things besides chess—he had 
none of the skill in calculation, in 
music, in fencing, or surgery of which he 
spoke, nor had he ever crossed the Atlantic, 
and all that he had said of his adventures 
in Harlaam, as in Paris, were purely imag- 
inary. Before Isabel could remember, his 
wife had induced him to leave a former 
home in the West, and they had boarded 
from place to place ever since, removing 
as often as his malady became known. His 
wife had died, at last, under the affliction; 
and upon the daughter rested the sucred 
but singular duty of secluding, supporting, 
and shielding her father. So far as the un- 
sleeping watchfulness of the tenderest love 
availed, she had done it. To tell the whole 
truth in regard to the man, he had beea, 
apart from his terrible weakness, the best 
of parents, his one business in his better 
moments being the education of his daugh- 
ter. They had become inmates of my board- 
ing-house but a short time before myself. 

It was some two years before Isabel and I 
were married, and we had removed to more 
than one hotel or boarding-house during 
that time. We rarely conversed in regard 
to her father’s peculiarities; but I became 
satisfied that his very name was one of the 
creations of his diseased imagination. We 
could have learned, certainly, by making in- 
quiries at the obscure village in the West, 
which he had left so long ago. But why 
ehould we? Especially as my wife is en- 
tirely satisfied with my plebeian name. 
which now heads that of our prosperous 
business house. I am convinced, however, 
that at @ very early period my father-in-law 
had taken a fancy to and slowly assumed 
not merely the name, but, by reason of his 
malady, the character also of some General 
Efigelheart, with which he had become fas- 
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cinated in the pages either of his ample 
reading or in the depths of his still more 
ample imagination. It is evident tome that 
the marvelous adventures he considered 
himself to have experienced were expe- 
rienced as those of the General, and would 
have been, I have no doubt, as natural to 
such a person as were those of Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, Macbeth to them. He was 
personating a definite individual, in a word, 
and that person had at last absorbed into 
itself his own identity. I became used at 
last to wonderful narrations, through which 
ran the vertébre, if I may so speak, of the 
most natural coherence. Had all that he 
related been accurately true, it could not 
have seemed so more perfectly. 

He died within a year after our marriage, 
and we were glad to observe how his bril- 
liant fancies slackened and ceased before 
his death. It was with him as when the 
morning sun shines full upon and pales 
and puts out the fire which burns so bright- 
ly during the night. As the effulgent real- 
ities of another life dawned upon him, his 
diseased imagination gave place to the cer- 
tainties of faith. 1 love and value my wife 
beyond most husbands, because her pecu- 
liar discipline has wrought in her a species 
of radiant and invariable truthfulness, 
which has influenced myself, knowing her 
father as I also did, and every child we have. 
It isa natural consequence, I suppose; but 
we have, every soul of us, possibly too 
great an aversion to mere fancy and senti- 
ment. Even our girls care little for fiction 
ot poetry, unless it be the very best, which 
means the delineation of Nature itself. It 
is so with ali of us in.regard to pictures 
and to preaching. Hence, it is that you 
cannot get any of us into the theater. In 
society, as in business, in politics, as in re- 
ligion, we abominate whatever is not true, 
true, true/ And it is like living in the open 
air and in the broad sunshine—we are all the 
healthier and the happier for it ! 

The writer reappears for an instant, 
merely to add that, if anybody knows a 
better basis than this upon which to begin 
upon s new year, let him say so. 





THE DREADFUL BOY. 





BY MRS. AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 





“Mamma, there’s such a dreadful boy, 
His name is Obadiah Struther, 
He took away my whistle toy 
And gave it to his little brother. 


“ And then he teased our baby, Ned, 
And soiled his coat and clean white collar, 
And pulled his Scotch cap off his head, 
And chased him, too, to hear him holler. 


“‘Then Maude and Bessie came along— 
Oh ! how they hate that horrid fellow! 
I hate him ’cause he’s grown so strong ; 
They hate him ’cause his hair is yellow, 


“*B8o Bessie made a face at him, 
And then he pushed her in the gutter; 
She fell against an fron rim, 
Ithought the sharp edge would have cut her. 


* And I must have Papa’s big cane; 
It is not safe to go without it. 
That boy will be around again; 
I think Papa should know about it,” 


“Why, Charles, my son, you look forlorn. 
How did you get so overheated? 
And see, your books are badly torn. 
I fear there’s more than you’ve repeated.” 


“¢Mamma, that dreadful Obediah ! 
I said be was a thief, you see; 
And then he said I was a liar, 
And I was mad as I could be. 


“He asked me if I’d like to fight. 
I told him no ; that it was naughty. 
But soon as he was out of sight 
I pinched his little brother Ortie. 


“ And then that child set up a yell; 
And Obadiah came behind me, 
And punched me till I nearly fell. 

I bit him ; but he didn’t mind me. 


**But, soon as I could get away, 
I came to tell you all about it. 
I want Papa’s big cane, I say; 
You see, I cannot do without it.” 


“ And so you quarreled in the street, 
And pinched your playmate’s little brother 
The dreadful boy Papa will meet “3 
Is Charles, I fear, and not another.’’ 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE SNOW. 
BY NELLIE M. CARTER. 


“Tay, Will, ain’t it jolly?” 

“Joly! I should just think so. A 
whole week at Hemlock Corners! Whew! 
what fun, Joey!” and, catching little dark- 
haired Jo in his arms, Tom caused him to 
turn a rather peculiar somersault, landing 
him head down on the floor. 

Yes, Tom, Will, and Jo Dean were in- 
vited to spend a whole week at Hemlock 
Corners. They hailed with joy the pros- 
pect of spending their last days of vacation 
at a regular country town, where there 
would be lots of snowballing, and coasting, 
and, as Tom very expressively put it, 
‘plenty of fun.” 

The night before they started it snowed. 
A high wind, whistling through the streets, 
tossed the snow into little drifts. Still the 
blinding flakes fell, and when morning 
dawned the snow was many feet deep on 
the walks, the cars were stopped, and the 
milkman’s horse floundered helplessly from 
one drift to another, as he went his accus- 
tomed rounds. 

‘*Of course, the boys can’t go. It’s out of 
the question,” Mamma said, as she passed 
a plate of griddie-cakes, at the breakfast- 


table. 
‘‘Oh! Mamma!” cried all three boys at 


once, while they dropped their knives and 
forks in dismay. ‘‘Can’t we go? Oh! I 
am sure we can. Why, Mamma, a little 
snow isn’t going to hurt us,” said Tom, dis- 
dainfully. ‘* Will and I are as strong as 
oxen, and we'll take the best care of Jo.” 

‘*Humph! Take careofme? I’m much 
obliged. Guess I know how to take care 
of myself, if I am small. Ah! you dear 
little Mammy, please let us go!” And 
eight-year-old Jo looked up into his Mam- 
ma’s face, his big, solemn eyes shining 
with the most persuasive entreaty. 

‘* Really, Papa,” said practical Will, ‘‘‘I 
know we would be perfectly safe, and then 
Mr. Archer would be so terribly disap- 
pointed. I think we ought to consider his 
feelings too.” 

‘* I’m afraid our old friend doesn’t know 
you very well, if he would feel your ab- 
sence in that way,” Papa said, with an 
amused twinkle in hiseye. ‘‘ But, really, 
dear,” added he, seriously, ‘‘I think we 
might let them go. They are brave little 
lads, arid then, no doubt, the storm appears 
worse to us from our windows than it is in 
reality. When the sun rises higher, I am 
sure this terrific cold will subside.” 

‘* Well, just as you say, James; but I do 
hope they won'trun into any danger.” And 
Mamma looked anxiously around at the 
eager faces. ‘‘ Any way, they must be well 
wrapped up.” And she buétled away, to 
find ‘scarfs, ear-tippets, comforters, over- 
coats, and thick mittens, leaving the boys 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 

At twelve o'clock they started, Tom and 
Will carrying between them a much-de- 
spised carpet-bag; while little Jo, hardly 
recognizable, so completely was he wrapped 
up in mufflers and scarfs, tugged manfully 
at the bundle of lunch. On the ferry-boat 
they wanted to stay outside; but soon 
found this impossible. The deck was one 
glare of ice and the cold was terrific. 

Now, indeed, their patience was tried; 
for, instead of crossing the river in fifteen 
minutes, it took them exactly three hours. 
Huge blocks of ice clogged the stream and 
surged up against the sides of the boat. 
Nearly the entire passage had to be cut 
through the ice. It was the last boat that 
even attempted the trip that day. 

“‘Isay, Will,” whispered Tom, “ain't 
this jolly?” I don’t believe Papa and 
Mamma knew what a day itis. I’mawful- 
ly glad we started before anyone knew 
about the weather. I like it to be little 
bit dangerous. Don’t you?” 

“You better believe I do,” answered 
Will. ‘‘ Why, this i®most as good as going 
to the Arctic regions.” 

‘But you won't see the North Pole stick- 
ing out of the snow, anyhow,” cried Jo, 
triumphantly. 

“Ha! ha! ha! laughed Tom. ‘‘ Oh! 
that’s too much, Jo. Did you really think 
the North Pole was a stick? Oh! Will, 
just think of it!” and both boys, much to 
the disgust of Jo, went off into a convulsion 
of laughter. ’ 








“Well, anyway, that’s what it says in 
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the geography; and,” Jo continued, glad to 
change the subject, ‘‘ we're almost there.” 
Oh! I’m so glad; for I’m awfully sick of 
this musty old cabin.” 

Of course, the train they intended to 
take had long since gone; and, to their 
great dismay, the boys learned that no other 
train would go to Hemlock Corners that 
day. 

Horror-struck, they gazed at each other. 
They could not return now, for the boat 
was not going back. Here they were, 
strangers in a strange city. 

“Well, my young men,” the youthful 
ticket agent said, as he complacently 
smoothed his downy moustache, ‘‘ the best 
I can do for you is to put you on the train 
for Brewsters. Then likely there'll be a con- 
veyance to take you thé Jast nine miles. 
You pays your money and takes your 
choice.” But what the choice was he 
failed to explain. 

“Oh! yes. We'll do that, of course,” 
said Will, receiving an assenting nod from 
the other two. ‘‘It will be easy enough to 
go those few miles, even if we had to walk 
them.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t think you could walk 
them in a hurry on a day like this,” an- 
swered their condescending adviser, as he 
slowly counted out three tickets. ‘But 
there, skip along. It wants but two min- 
utes of train-time.” 

When the cars appeared, the boys hur- 
ried into them, and gathered around the 
red-hot stove, while the train bounded on 
once more, cutting its way through bank 
after bank of snow. Bounded, did I say? 
No, rather crept, often stopping, to have 
some massive wall cleared, and then crawl- 
ing sluggishly onward. The boys talked 
and laughed around the warm stove. 
Boy-like, they wanted to eat their lunch 
rightaway. Oh! howgoodittasted! And 
for a little while they were very quiet, for 
their appetites were greatly sharpened . by 
their cold voyage. But their kind mother 
had prepared for them more than even they 
could eat, and so, loath to lose any of it, 
they gave it once more into Jo’s care, 
thinking they might need it later. 

Once the conductor came into the car, to 
tell them that the coal had nearly given ont, 
and that they might have to stop till assist- 
ance was sent. Again hecame with lamps, 
for the short December day was rapidly 
closing. But the coal did not give out, and 
just as the sun was going down in the 
west the train puffed slowly into Brewster's 
station. 

Will, leaving Tom and Jo to guard the 
bag, hurried off to find out about the stage 
or sleigh that would take them the remain- 
ing distance. But the crowd which had col- 
lected to see the train come in knew noth- 
ing about it and the sleepy ticket agent 
could give him no information. Stepping 
across to what appeared to be the village 
inn, he was told by the obsequious land- 
lord that noconveyance had gone over that 
road since the day before yesterday; that 
travel was impossible, the snow in some 
places being fifteen feet deep; and that he 
would be glad to give them excellent accom- 
modations for any length of time. Will, 
thanking him for his information and 
politely declining his offer; pushed on to 
inquire elsewhere. But every one said the 
same thing. Roads impassable, terrible 
storm and terrific cold. At one place, 
however, he learned that the way, other- 
wise indistinguishable, could be traced by 
the telegraph-poles, which extended all the 
way to Hemlock Corners. 

With all this discouraging news, Will re- 
turned to his brothers. Boy-like, heedless 
of the danger, they determined to walk the 
distance. And such a walk, over a track- 
less waste of snow, covered with but a thin 
crust; the wind, stayed not by house or 
tree, whistling round their heads, tossing 
back their coats and scarfs, to bite with a 
deadly touch their already chilled hands 
and faces, and laughing in ruthless mock- 
ery at their feeble attempts to struggle on- 
ward in spite of its fury. Then at every 
step, the crust being too thin to bear their 
weight, they sank knee-deep in the 
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Not that our brave little friends minded 
it much. No, indeed! They only thought 
the whole thing a splendid joke. 

‘* Let’s pretend we're persecuted people,” 





cried Will, tossing up a handful of snow in 
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e the air, to watch it descend in feathery 


flakes. 

“‘ Yes, do!” said Jo, eagerly. ‘‘ We'll be 
those people that begin with H. Huger— 
Huger—something, you know.” 

“‘Oh! you mean Huguenots. Yes, that'll 
be capital. Our few poor possessions in 
our hands (pointing to the carpet-bag) and 
a long and perilous march before us ere we 
reach a safe country.” And Tom waved 
his snow-covered mitten dramatically 
toward the distant horizon, 

*‘ Now, Jo, put your bundle on the end 
of this stick and sling it over your shoul- 
der—this fashion.” 

But alas! busy with his explanations, un- 
heeding his steps, Will suddenly disap- 
peared in a drift, and all that eould be seen 
were his heels kicking wildly in the air. 
Amid shrieks, of laughter, Tom and Jo 
pulled him out, What a sight he was! cov- 
ered with snow from head to foot, rubbing 
his wet eyes, and shaking himself in a be- 
wildered manner. 

‘Brother Pilgrims, brother Pilgrims, I 
guess you had better not do that too,” he 
said, comically. ‘‘Ugh! the snow is all drip- 
ping down my back.” 

On they trudged in the gathering twilight, 
till at last Jo exclaimed: 

“* There's all that lunch that we did not 
eat before. Goodey! Let’stakeit now. I’m 
as hungry as a bear.” 

‘- Hip! hurrah! Just the thing. I thought 
may be it was my tender conscience causing 
me all these gnawing pangs; but I guess, 
my worthy brethren, it was hunger. I say, 
boys, there’s just the spot beneath that 
rugged elm,” said Tom, poetically. 

‘Pardon, many times; but that’s a fir 
tree,” said practical Will. 

** All the same to me; only hurry up and 
pass it round, I mean the lunch, not the 
tree,” explained Tom, as they settled them- 
selves as comfortably as possible beneath a 
large evergreen, perched on a little emi- 
nence. The darkness had been gradually 
stealing on, and now it was so dark that 
they could see but a few feet around them. 

“Oh! don’t that bread smell good! Get 
up, my lad, and hand it to me. I was born 
tired,” said Will, lazily. 

‘“‘No, I won't,” retorted Jo. ‘Come, 
get it for yourself.” And he walked 
backward, carefully holding the paper over 
his head, 

‘* You won't serve me, eh? you rascal!” 
cried Will, laughing. ‘Then take that.” 

Whiz! went the great snowball through 
the air. But it did not hit Jo. It hit the 
lunch, and alas! knocked it right out of 
his hand, and it disappeared down the hill 
into the darkness. The boys gazed at each 
other in dismay. Then Jo’s mouth began to 
twitch, and then the frosty night-air re- 
sounded with their peals of laughter. They 
groped around for the missing bundle, but 
all in vain. It had evidently sunk in a 


drift. 
‘* No use looking for it any more. Really 


and truly, boys, I’m awfully hungry,” said 
Jo, now very sorrowfully. 

‘So am I,” answered Tom, cheerily; 
‘*but I guess we haven’t got much further 
to walk. I hope not, any way,” he added, 
under his breath, peering anxiously ahead 
into the darkness. 

Will and Tom still tugged that heavy 
bag, while Joey plodded wearily on behind, 
never complaining, but disdainfully brush- 
ing away the tears, which, filling his eyes, 
blurred his sight so that the figures of the 
boys ahead appeared like distorted phan- 
toms in the moonlight. The sun had long 
ago vet, and the cold, steady light of the 
moon was the only illumination to the dis- 
mal scene. 

They were very quiet now, and the only 
joke they could muster was the never-fail- 
ing question: ‘‘ Where’s Jo?” 

Then the little boy would answer, cheer- 
ily: ‘‘I’m behind.” 

Every few minutes the question was re- 
peated, and, after laughing at the monot- 
onous answer, they. would once more re- 
lapse into silence. After they had walked 
what seemed to them many miles, suddenly 
ahead of them rose a deep drift; a drift in 
which, they could well see, they would sink 
far above their heads. They could not turn 
aside and go round it, for the drift ex- 
tended right and left toa great distance. 
'Fom, stupid with the cold, sank down in 
the snow, refusing to move, Fully aware 
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of his. danger, the. other boys, greatly, 


alarmed, gazed at each other helplessly. 

Suddenly Will turned and shook Tom 
roughly. ‘Follow me!” he muttered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I know whattodo.” Lifting 
up the bag with all his might, he flung it 
from him. It skimmed lightly over the 
frozen, crust and shot right ahead across 
the drift; and then, much to the amazement 
of the other two, Will lay down in the 
suow and, quickly rolling over and over, 
soon found himself in safe quarters. Tom 
and Jo followed, and thus in such a novel 
way they overcame their first great obstacle. 
Afterward they frequently came to such 
drifts; but by this means they passed them 
all in safety. 

The cold grew more intense, if that were 
possible. The wind had died away, but 
the still night-air was even more terrible. 
The sky, which before had been clear, was 
now covered with deep blotches of clouds; 
clouds that sailed majestically through the 
heavens, but alas! too often crossed the 
face of the still radiant moon. 

The boys did not speak at allnow. They 
seemed to feel they needed all their breath 
for their wearisome work. Numb with the 
cold, stiff in every joint, more and. more 
feeble after every exertion, they crept 
slowly and painfully on. Each one feared 
the same thing; not one of them dared 
breath it to the other. A horrible dread 
had seized their hearts; yet they traveled 
on in silence. Yes, they feared, they knew 
with a terrible certainty, that the cold, 
treacherous snow would be their only 
shroud, and that the silent, unpitying 
moon would be the only light they would 
see in this world ere they sank down to 
die in their icy bed. . The last house they 
had passed seemed far behind. They 
could not retrace their steps to it. No, they 
would press on. Maybe they were even 
now nearing the town. Poor boys, they 
little knew that the town was far, far away 
in the distance. They would have four 
long, weary miles to go before they reached 
its shelter, and they could not walk there 


ow. 
% But even they soon gave up this hope, 

for the moon had hidden itself totally be- 

hind a mass of lowering black clouds, and 

they were stumbling on in utter darkness, 

Fifteen minutes more they plodded on, 

each breath they drew giving them infinite 

pain. Then Will, the brave, the fearless, 

sank to the ground, too dumb to care for, 

too drowsy to feel his danger. 

‘*Let’s die together,” whispered Tom, in 
a husky voice. ‘Come, Jo!” 

But Jo, dear little soldier Joey, unheed- 
ing his words, witha wee little, pitiful smile, 
knelt in the snow, clasping his stiff hands, 
and, raising his little white face to Heaven, 
he prayed. At first his poor blue lips re- 
fused to move. Then, in a low, sweet voice, 
he cried: 

“O God! take care of us; take care of 
me and Tom and Will. We're so tired. 
Send an angel down, please, dear Jesus, to 
carry us to Heaven. We can’t go alone. 
And oh! bless Papa and Mamma.” Then 
his voice broke and big tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

“Oh! Will! oh! Tom! Wake up, do! 
Oh! won’t God hear us, we're so lonely!” 

Byven as he spoke the clouds parted sud- 
denly and revealed the moon, which seemed 
to smile down on them a sweet good-night, 
No, it wasn’t that either. It was— 

“Tom! Will! Look! look! What's 
that? Please some one wake up! Oh! do 
look! What’s that dark thing there ahead? 
It isn’t the snow. It’s—oh! it must be a 
house!” 

Startled by Jo’s eager tones from the dull 
stupor which had been gradually stealing 
over them, both boys raised their heads, to 
gaze in the direction toward which Jo was 
frantically pointing. 

Yes, there it was. Abut two hundred 
yards in front of them leomed up a small 
house, almost hidden in the drifts. Still, a 
house; yes, for them a shelter, a safety from 
this horrible death. Eagerly now they 
trudged on, dropping their bag in their 
haste, stumbling over each other as they 
clambered nearer and nearer to their blessed 
refuge. Yes, yes! there was a real house— 
no phantom of their imagination—the moon 
lighting up its little windows; the snow 
resting against its sides, kissing the worn 
gray shingles with its icy lips; and, best of 





all, the tiny wreath of blue smoke curling 


up from the dark old chimney, 

The fence and gate were buried in the 
snow; but on their hands and knees they 
crept slowly up to the door. Here they 
knocked, and then dropped down in the 
snow, waiting, with bated breath, for some 
answer. But after the echo of their knock 
had died away all was silent once more. 

“Of course, everyone’s asleep. Let's 
pound harder.” 

This time the bark of a dog answered 
them, and oh! joyful sound! steps were 
heard coming toward them, and a gruff 
voice called out: 

“Who's there?” . 

Too tired to answer, they waited. The 
squeaky bolts were withdrawn, the latch 
clicked, and the door opened, Old Farmer 
Hughes stood, filling up the doorway with 
his bulky figure, gazing at them,in mute 
astonishment. At last he found his 


voice, 

‘Liza, old gal! Liza, I say! Come down 
quick! Never mind how you look!” he 
shouted at the top of his lungs, and then 
with his rough but tender hands he lifted 
Jo up, and, bidding the others to follow, he 
stalked ahead into the cheery kitchen. 

Oh! how pleasant was the warm room. 
The fire, which was soon roaring and crack- 
ling under the farmer’s skillful hands; 
the— But wait 2a moment. I am going too 
fast. They didn’t enjoy this all at once. The 
heat of the room, after the terrible cold 
they had endured, caused frightful pains to 
shoot all over their bodies. But Liza, the 
kind farmer’s wife, waiting for no explana- 
tion, bustled around, bringing out blankets, 
which she heated before the fire; making 
them change their stiff, frozen garments for 
some of her “‘old man’s duds,” as she ex- 
pressed it; rubbing their hands and feet 
with snow, which the farmer brought in; 
pouring steaming tea down their aching 
throats; and, at last, after they had been 
sufficiently thawed out, bringing them close 
to the fire, to get thoroughly warmed. 
After a substantial meal the boys found 
their tongues, and for an hour the kind old 
couple listened in astonished silence to their 
wonderful story. 

‘Wal, did you ever!” wasall Liza could 
say, when they had finished. While the 
old man, slowly shaking his head, mut- 
tered: ‘‘ No, I never, in all my born days. 
Who'd a-helieved it.” ‘ 

For a little while they all sat gazing at 
the fire. The boys, too much worn out to 
to feel like talking, were glad to lie back in 
their chairs and enjoy the exquisite feeling 
of warmth that was gradually stealing over 
them. But another sensation was also 
stealthily taking possession of them, and 
soon little Jo’s head began to nod down, 
down on his breast. When Mrs. Hughes 
saw this, she jumped up, hastily exclaiming 
about her forgetfulness: 

‘He'll’ be wanting his bed, poor httle 
lambie; and I’ve no doubt, young gentle- 
men, you'd both be the better of a good 
sleep,” she said, hurrying away to fix a 
place for them. She soon returned, with a 
flickering candle in her hand, and bade 
them follow her. 

She led them to the spare room, as she 
explained, where a fire had just been lit; 
and, stopping only long enough to thank 
God for his wonderful deliverance, they 
tumbled into bed. 

The sun was high up in the heavens be- 
fore they awoke and gazed in wonderabout 
the strange room. Then it all came back 
to them. 

“Oh! how funny I feel,” said Tom, as 
he tried to lift himself up. ‘I’m as stiff as 
Jupiter. How are you?” he said, turning 
to Joey. 

“Pretty achey,” responded the little fel- 
low. ‘‘ Well, let’s get up, anyway.” 

With many ohs! and ahs! and with now 
and then a suppressed groan, they at last 
managed to get on their clothes, which had 
all been dried out and put in their room 
long before their eyes wereopen. Hobbling 
into the kitchen, after a cherry “‘good- 
morning,” they found, to their surprise, 
that it was past ten o’clock. 

The farmer wouldn’t hear of their leav- 
ing him that day; and, indeed, they were 
not able to. They were stiff and sore in 
every limb, too tired yet to do much more 
than sit before the kitchen-fire and watch 





Liza at her work. They were only too 
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willing to accept of the farmer’ 's hospitality 
for another night. 

The next morning, feeling strong and 
well once more, they started in the farmer’s 
sleigh for Hemlock Corners. Lita bade 
them an affectionate farewell, and stood at 
the gate, wrapped in a shawl, watching 
them till at a turn of the road they were 
lost to view. 

It was a lovely morning and the cold, 
bracing air made the’ boys very hilarious, 
They sang, whistled, and shouted, The 
old farmer laughed till the tears came to 
his faded eyes. Then, too soon, the boys 
thought, they turned into the village street 
and were trotting swiftly along to Mr. 
Archer’s house. At their knock the door 
flew open. The tidy little servant-maid 
stood staring at them in amazed silence. 
Then the boys, laughing at her astonish- 
ment, pressed forward, and saluted her with: 
‘Hallo! Jane. I say, have you lost your 
wits? Where’s the folks? Let us in, old 
girl, will you? We're flesh and blood. 
Don’t stare so.” 

Amid the clamor of their voices, a lady’s 
voice was heard calling over the stairs: 

“* What is it, Jane?” 

“Why, Mra.—” 

“It’s us,” cried Jo, Ee his 
grammar. 

‘* What! the boys?” and, with a little 
scream of delight, she flew down-stairs, and 
was hugging, kissing, and crying over them 
tooall at once. Then Mr. Archer came out 
of his study, and he too shook hands, first 
with one and then another, and ended up 
by hugging his wife. This made them all 
laugh, and then, as soon as they could get 
their breath, the boys told. once more the 
story of their wonderful walk. 

After they had finished, and had been 
cried over and hugged again, a knock was 
heard at the door. : 

“*Come in!” cried Mrs. Archer. 

** Please em,” said Jane, again staring at 
the boys, ‘‘there’s some one outside as 
would like to see the young gentlemen. 
He’s at the kitchen-door.” And, having 
imparted this news, the little maid disap- 


‘“‘Who can it be?” exclaimed all the 
boys at once. ‘‘ Well, anyway, let’s go 
and see.” And they all rushed for the 
well-known kitchen, followed more slowly 
by Mr. and Mrs. Archer. 

A young boy stood in the doorway, with 
a big carpet-bag in his hand, and he awk- 
wardly lifted his hat when he saw the boys, 

‘‘Mr. Hughes sent me with this. You 
left it in the snow, and he thought mayhap 
you might like it.” 

“Oh! yes,” cried Will. ‘‘That’s our 
bag. I thought we’d never see it again. 
We're ever so much obliged.” 

What was the matter with the boy? He 
still stood there, jerking his hands in and 
out of his pockets, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, and blushing 
most painfully. At last he stammered out: 

** Are you the boys what took that walk, 
day afore yesterday, in the snow?” 

“Why, yes; we did take a walk then,” 
answered Tom. 

** Would you mind very much?” the boy 
went on. ‘A few of me friends and neigh- 
bors want to take a look at you!” and, not 
waiting for an answer, he disappeared, and’ 
before the boys could say anything the 

. doorway was blocked up by a sea of heads, 
extending out to the back gate, gazing in 
astonishment at them. 

‘*You’s the ones what took that walk!” 
said one. 

‘‘Aye, but they’re the plucky fellows!” 
exclaimed another. 

“Ain’t they, though? Indade, they’re 
young heroes, they be. Say, young mis- 
ters, could yer give us a grip of your hand 
afore we go? We're proud of you, we is,” 
sang out one little Irish Mick. 

‘* Yes, yes; do, do!” cried they all. And 
in one minute, greatly to the astonishment 
of the now bewildered boys, they solemnly 
marched in, one by one, and gravely shook 
hands with them, then walked quietly away 
down the road. The boys looked at each 
other for one moment, and then burst into 
loud peals of laughter. 

‘*Hark!” said Jo, suddenly. ‘‘ What are 
they about now?” 

Loud on the clear morning air rang out 
their shouts: “‘Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 





for the boys who took that walk! Three 
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cheers for the plucky little chaps! Hip! 
hip! hurrah!” And the hills echoed again 
and again: Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
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1. The upper part of the frame denotes that 
department of the medical art which relates 
to food. 

2. The lower part denotes the power that 
has control of naval affairs. 

8. The left-hand side, read downward, indi- 
cates a state of unrest. 

4. The right-hand side means to oblige. 

5. The oval of the picture is a compound 
word. The first half, beginning at the lower 
left-hand star and read upward, denotes one 
of the most valuable products of the earth. 
The last half, beginning at the upper right- 
hand star and read downward, is an image or 
representation of something. The entire word 
gives the true title of the puzzle. 

6. The diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, ancient; 3, 
a book of pictures ; 4,an urgent request; 5, a 
consonant. A. B. R. 

EASY ENIGMAS. 
I. 


I am a word of six letters, 

My 1, 2 is a salutation. 

My 4, 5, 6 is familiar to gamblers. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6 is a trial of speed. 
My 1, 2, 6 is a garden utensil. 

My 6, 4, 3 is a part of the head. 
My 38, 2, 6, is an animal. 

My whole is a boy’s name. 


It. 


Iam a word of six letters. 

My 1, 2, 3 is & traveler’s yehicle. 
My 1, 2, 3, 6 is a farmer’s vehicle, 
My 1, 2, 6 is a small animal. 

My 4, 5, 6 means to decay. 

My 2, 3, 6 means skill. 

My 6, 5 is a preposition. 

My 2, 6 is a preposition. 


My whole is a garden vegetable. A.B. R. 


A CROSS OF DIAMONDS, 


A cross of five diamonds.—The corner dia- 
monds depend upon the central diamond for 
three letters on each of its sides. 

Central diamond.—1. A consonant; 2, a 
public notice ; 8, visages ; 4, clear produce ; 5, 
a@ consonant. 

The upper right-hand diamond.—1, a conso- 
nant; 2, frolic; 8, vapors; 4,a man’s nick- 
name ; 5, a consonant. 

The upper left-hand diamond.—1, a. conso- 
nant ; 2, a famous dog ; 8, a viear (often spelt 
differently); 4,a small piece of cloth; 5,a 
consonant. 

The lower left-hand diamond.—1, a conso- 
nant ; 2, humanity; 3, withers; 4, the year 
1880 ; 5, a consonant. 

The lower right-hand diamond.—1, a con- 
sonant ; 2, propelling ; 8, sedate ; 4, united ; 5, 

& consonant. M. B. H. 


PUZZLE OF SYLLABLES. 

Find the first word. Drop the first syllable 
and annex anew syllable to the last one of 
the first word, and so on until you have all 
the words. 

1, @ part in music; 2, an instrument of 
music; 3, a male fowl; 4, @ monk; 5, a 
mask; 6, one bereaved; 7, a vision; 8, a 
small bird; 9, something small but nice; 10, 
not pleasant to the taste; 11, dread. 

Morner D. 
CENTRAL EXCEPTIONS. 

1, except the central letter from otherwise 
and leave an exclamiation; 2, from sound, and 
leave a part of the face ; 8, from a raft, and 
leave a plain ; 4, from achfld, and leave a store- 
house ; 5, from an animal, and leave a tube; 
6, from a quantity of anything made at once, 
and leave a musical composer ; 7, from an 
irrational animal, and leave good qualities of 
the highest degree ; 8, from atemporary house, 
and leave two; 9, from to produce, and leave 


® box; 10, from a shore, and leave expense ; | 


Tl, from a peculiar gum, and leave an inflam- 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in anchor, but not in ship. 

My second ’s in falling, but not in slip. 

My third is in dandy, but not in fop. 

My fourth isin candy, but not in drop. 

My fifth is in bonny, but not in sweet. 

My sixth is in wrestling, but not in feat. 
My seventh’s in often, but not in then. 

My eighth is in rooster, but not in hen. 

My ninth is in orange, but not in fig. 

My tenth is in branches, but not in twig. 
My eleventh’s in coolie, but not in slave. 
My twelfth is in hero, but not in brave. 

My thirteenth’s in tropic, but not in line. 
My fourteenth’sin forfeit, but not in fine. 
My fifteenth’s in ballad, but not in song. 
My sixteenth’s in badness, but not in wrong. 
My seventeenth’s in magic, but not in skill. 
My eighteenth’s in action, but not in will, 
My nineteenth’s in painting, but notin brash. 
My twentieth’s in linnet, but not in thrush. 
My whole is good work after play, 


For you have had your holiday. a % 





Loaicat.— His Honor: “Prisoner, you 
say you are homeless ?” Prisoner: ‘‘ Yes, your 
Honor.” His Honor: ‘* You haveno means of 
existence, whatever?’ Prisoner: “ No, your 
Honor.”” His Honor: *‘ Very well. (After a 
pause.) The court condemns you to pay a fine 
of $5.” 





Tus is to give notice that all citizens troubled with 
Coughs or Colds should at once procure a bottle of 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. It is for sale by all druggists 
and costs only 25 cents a bottle. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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only low price Press that will 

do Ist. c work, Received high- 
mtennial award. by Sot 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
EXysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. : 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


' For New Terms for 


“Not for a Day, but for a Lifetime.” 





ceived unasked for, 
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The Emma Abbott Grand English Opera Com; 
on the Haines ane yee tia 4 


Messrs. Haryes Bros., 124 Fifth Avenue, New 
York : 


Gentlemen :—During our rehearsals of “ Paul 
nia,” “‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ and 
“Carmen”? at your warerooms, we had eve 
opportunity to FULLY TEST your NE 
RIGHT PIANO-FORTES, and found them 
singularly sdapted for the heaviest as well as 
the lightest music, combining therefore great 
power with sweetness of tone, and in eve 
respect 8 OR INSTRUMENTS. Their 
tones likewise are brilliant, rich, and clear, and 
sustain the voice most admirably. 
Appreciatively yours, 
EMMA ABBOTT, TOM KARL 
A. E. STODDARD 
WM. MACDONALD, 
PAULINE MAUREL, ELLIS RYBE, and 
WILLIAM CASTLE. 


OctTosEr, 1879. 
Messrs. Hatnes Bros.: 
Gentlemen :—I consider your Upright Piano- 
forte the best in America. 
G. RIZZO, 
Royal Conservatoire, Naples. 





“They give the utmost satisfaction to our 
customers, both as to DURABILITY and 
QUALITY of tone. 

“8, SICHEL & CO., Halifax, N. 8.’’ 


‘They have given such general satisfaction 
that I shall use them at my future concerts IN 
PREFERENCE TO ALL OTHERS. 

“Mue. IVAN C. MICHELS 
“of the London Theater Royal.” 


“The Haines new U t Piano-fortes 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS Pr VENNESS OF 
TONE and SYMPATHETIC QUALITY, COM- 
BINED WITH BRILLIANCY. 

“ HARRISON MILLARD, New York.” 








mable substance ; 12, from a tree, and leave a 
man. . 


1880 see page 31. 








HAINES BROS. 
ARE WARRANTED. 


A. 
HAINES UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTE 


The Best is the Cheapest, the ‘World Over'! 


y] 


MANUFACTURERS O 


Soar and Upright Pane Fira 


No. 124 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Between 17th and 18th Streets, West. 


Represented at all the Principal Musical Centers. 


THE 


Haines Upright Piano-forte 
Stands at the Head of all the Upright Pianos Manufactured in the World. 
The Haines Bros, Square Piano-fortes are Unequaled, 


Read a few of the many Thousand Encomiums re- 
The success of the VEW HALVES 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE is unquestionably with- 








“Your Upright Piano has given me much 
satisfaction IN EVERY PARTICULAR, and 
especially for its unusual eyenness and bmni- 
Hancy of tone. Sicnor MARZO, N. Y.” 


“We congratulate you on the success of 
‘our new ht Piano-fortes. They are 
EAU?TIFUL IN STYLE AND FINISH, EX- 
CELLENT IN TONE, AND STAND IN TUNE 
SOLID AS A ROCK. 
“HUNT BROS., Boston ”’ 


‘As song is from word, so far above any 
description of mine is your Upright Piano, 
and J know of no better’ answer to give you 
than to make a second deposit for another of 
your splendid instruments. 

* A. ULRIC HJERSTEDT, 
“Grenna, Sweden.”’ 


“Tam not writing a testimonial per se for 
your lovely Pianos; but merely wish to express 
to you what great pleasure and catisfaction 

our Pianos — ES LY YOUR UP- 

IGHTS—have given me. They are weauti- 
fully finished: the ash, French walnut, rose- 
wood ebonized, antique, etc., cannot but 
satisfy the most exacting taste. 


““M. .P.. ZELLE 
** Zeller’s Conservatory of Music, 
‘Lancaster, Pa.”’ 





**The Upright Piano-forte selected at your 
warerooms arrived safely at myhome. Since 
then several of our ox men here have played 
upon it, and they indorsed in each case my 
own CONSCIENTIOUS opinion—viz., that-it is 

magnificent specimen of work, grand tone, 
and exquisite touch, that CANNOT BE SUR- 
PASSED BY ANY ENGLISH SPECIMEN at 


ANY price. 
“W. F. ANNESLEY, 
** London, W. C., England.”’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAINES BROS. NEW UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES were the most popular 
and most sought after of all the Pianos lately exhibited ai the SEVENTH REGI- 
MENT ARMORY FAIR, New York, more than four times the number of these 
justly celebrated instruments having been disposed of thin those of any other 
make exhibited. 


Do not fail to see and hear them, at the Salesrooms, No. 124 Fifth Ave. 


Write for Catalogues and Information as to Prices, Terms, etc. 
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Larm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to thosé of our Subsoribers who are 
specially interested. 


Wa are asked often and repeatedly, at all 
seasons and from every quarter: “Tell us 
something about roses. Tell us how to treat 
them. Whatcan we do to have a rose in our 
window?’ We can answer each query best by 
answering all at once, end simply stating how 
roses may be suecesgfully grown in the draw- 
Ing-room. 

The Rev. Reynolds Hole says, in his admira- 
ble book about roses, that “he who would 
have beautiful roses in his garden must have 
beantifal roses fn hisheart. He must love them 
well and always. To win, he must woo, as Ja- 
cob wooed Laban’s daughter, though draught 
and frost consume. He niust have not, only 
the glowing admiration, the enthnsiasm, and 
the passion, but the tenderness, the thought- 
fulness, the reverence, the watchfulness of 
love.” 

That is the key-note of success not only in 
the cultivation of the rose, but every other 
flower, as well. It simply means “ knowledge is 
power,”’ without which you cannot succeed, 
with which yon ¢annot fail. For house cal- 
ture the rose is not as desirable as many other 
plants, if continuous bloom is the main object; 
neither is it as showy in the greenhouse as 
many other plants. Ever-blooming roses—that 
is, a bush always in flower—is one that a florist 
would delight to see, particularly if the bud 
was, from ite form, size, and color, available 
for the retail trade. The rose-house a large 
portion of the year is about as unsightly and 
as uninteresting as any branch of floriculture. 
The combined seasons of flowering do not ex- 
ceed five months in the year; the other seven 
months are periods of rest and preparation. 

With proper care and attention, roses can be 
grown in a satisfactory manner in the conservy- 
atory or drawing-room. To that end, we would 
advise all such as must have roses to commence 
operations by throwing away all the old, scrag- 
ay plants they have had in pote for years, and 
commence anew. Then get some new plants. 
The best for the purpose are those that have 
been growing in the open border for one or 
two years, It matters but little what variety 
you prefer. Take any Hybrid Perpetual, Tea, 
Bourbon, or Noisette, one that has had a good 
freezing and at rest. Take up carefully, so as 
not to injure the roots, and pot in a strong, 
rich soil. The best for this purpose is well-rot- 
ted tarf three parts and well-rotted manure 
from the cow-stable one part. When rotted 
turf cannot be obtained, get the next best. Any 
new soll, that which underlies the sod of a 
meadow, is good. Avoid, as you would avoid 
failure, soil from the vegetable-garden or from 
the woods. Leaf-mold, however well adapted it 
may be for many plants, is not the home the 
rose loves, Choose a heavy clay in preference 
to a light, sandy soil. A heavy, sweet loam is 
the more desirable. In choosing pots, do not 
select too large a size. Use those that will 
comfortably hold the roots, that should be 
shortenedin somewhat, but not bruised. Cut 
off with sharp pruning-shears or knife, say one- 
third the length. Be careful to have the roots 
evenly distributed through the pot, press the 
earth firmly around the roots, and thoroughly 
water. No fear of overdoing it. 

As soon as potted—or before, if more con- 
venient—the plant must be well pruned or cut 
back. This point is one of the essentials in rose 
culture and must not be overlooked. It is a 
simple thing to show one how to prune the 
rose; but a difficult task to tell how to do it 
properly. New wood of nearly all roses usual- 
ly starts from the root. In that case cut back 
to within four inches of the ground. If the new 
growth—that of the past year—has started 
from above the root, cut still closer in—say to 
within two inches of the old wood. Do not 
in any case leave any old wood for the purpose 
of flowering. When the young wood starts from 
the root, cut the old entirely away. When 
these operations are completed, set the pots in 
a cool, dark room or cellar, where they should 
remain say four weeks, unless in the mean- 
time they commence rapid growth, in which 
case they should be brought into full light 
and heat. That of the living-room is quite 
sufficient. After the watering the plant 
received when potted, no more is required un- 
til brought to the light. At this point much 
care is to be observed. Give no more than is 
actually necessary. During-the first stages of 
growth absorption by the plant is slow. In- 
crease the amount as the growth increases. 
As soon as the first leayes are fully developed, 
sprinkle every morning with tepid water, For 
this purpose a rubber hand-sprinkler is the 
most convenient. From this time onward 





give the plants all the licht and sun possible. 
‘Do not let them get 2 chill, neither draughts of 
cold air, which will sukely cause mildew, from 
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which plants rarely recover. When the room 
needs yestilation, loWer the windows only 
sufficient for the purpose. As long as artificial 
heat is used, do not raise the windows to admit 
warm air from outside, even though the tem- 
perature is higher than within. As a prevent- 
ive of mildew, the plants should be lightly 
dusted once a week with the flour of sulphur. 
This is best applied by making a small bag of 
rather closely-woven flannel, into whith put 
the sulphur, and shake over the plants as 
lightly as possible. Shonld the green fly 
(apbis) fut in an appearance, immediate steps 
toward their destruction must be taken. The 
most effective is fumigation, which, as a rule, 
ie inconvenient im the living-room. The next 
best plan is to dip the plant in strong soap- 
suds and rinse off with clean water. Follow 
this plan daily as long as it is a necessity. 

A strict compliance with these iustructions, 
under favorable conditions, will bring not 
only roses, but good roses; far better than 
many of our greenhouses yield, with the in- 
different treatment they are tod apt toreceive. 
After foWering, the Tea roses should be cut 
well back, and they will come into bloom 
again, or they may be transferred into the 
open border. The Hybrid Perpetuals should 
be set aside, and planted out in the border as 
soon as the weather will permit. Roses forced 
into bloom in the house this winter should not 
be brought in next. They will not do well 
forced two years in succession. Put out young 
plants in the spring for blooming the follow- 
ing winter.— Floral Cabinet. 





IMPROVEMENT IN FARMING. 





It is surprising to see so many farmers all 
over the country trying to plow so much land 
that they cannot possibly half do the after- 
work necessary to keep the land and crops in 
proper trim. Let me describe how many farm- 
ers plow. They strike a furrow across the 
field, then turn to the left and sail round next 
the fence, throwing the furrow upon the fence- 
corners. and continue thus unti] the field is 
finished. By this method the team tramps a 
great deal of plowed land at each end of the 
land. The object of plowing is to lay the soil 
up lightly, preparatory to sowing or planting. 
Ifthe man understands his business, he strikes 
a furrow six or seven paces from the fence, 
across the lot, turns to the right and back-fur- 
rows theland until finished, and each subse- 
quént land the same way. With a little care 
at the ends, he can finish each land squarely 
and turn over all the land, and his team will 
tramp down no plowed land at all, except 
when going through the last time, finishing 
up the dead furrow. Land plowed twice and 
subsoiled will almost certainly produce a big 
crop. ’ 

Tile draining is an important improvement. 
If you cannot put in as many tile as you would 
like at once, do a little of it every year, com- 
mencing at your lowest places, putting in tile 
large enough to receive subsequent branches. 
You will find that the more tile you putin the 
more money you will want ‘to cover up in the 
same way. The results will be so satisfactory 
that you will strain every nerve to increase 
the tileage every year. You can commence 
operations on tiled land from ten days to two 
weeks earlier in the spring, and will not have 
to wait after a heavy rain until the weeds 
get ahead of you. 

The improvement of worn lands next 
claims attention. There are many ways to 
do this. Some will tell you to sow buckwheat, 
and turn the crop under; others, clover and 
the various crops. I think red clover is first 
and sowed corn second in the list of green 
manures. No other crop will make as heavy a 
growth in the same time as corn, and | believe 
you can bring land, especially sandy soil, up to 
a high state of fertility quicker and cheaper 
than with clover. All concede that red clover 
contains the needed elements of fertility to a 
large extent. The trouble, generally, is that 
few farmers have the courage to plow under a 
good crop. It looks too much like waste. 
You should not let a hoof touch a clover field 
which you intend to improve until September 
or October; then turn it under, seed and all. 
Next spring plow again, about two inches 
deeper than in the fall, and sow oats lightly on 
it, because you must have more clover, which 
will come up very thick. You can pasture 
this for two years, when the land will be in 
good condition for three judiciously rotated 
crops. When you get the land iuto good.con- 
dition, it will not cost much to keep it so. You 
may say you cannot afford to wait so long 
without the use of your land; but remember it 
will be worth two or three times as much as 
when you began to clover it. You cannot 
bring up worn land without expense, and I 
have shown you the quickest and best way to 
do it, If you adopt the method of thoroughly 
cultivating a part of your farm, a part will 
will have to rest, for want of time and labor to 
work it, and this part)may as well be recuper- 
ating as not. We count on {ts costing us $50 


_seed is sufficient for five acres, and it has been 


“bushel. The yield per acre in 1878 was from 





to. $60 per acre every year for fertilizing 
material for our garden-lands, as rich soil is 
necessary to force our early crops and produce 
the enormous amount of vegetables they do.— 
Ohio Farmer. 

ee 


ANEW CEREAL FOR THE WEST. 


In the regions of Western Kansas, where 
there fs liable to be a lack of rainfall in any 
season, and where corn especially must have 
plenty of moisture to produce a crop in paying 
quantities, a grain that will not merely be a 
succedaneum, but will absolutely take the 
place of corn, has been experimented with 
during the past three seasons, and it is believed 
to be demonstrated beyond a doubt that it 
will add very much to the value of Western 
lands. 

This grain is called here Egyptian or rice 
corn, and, so far as known, has not been 
cultivated in any other part of the United 
States. The seed was obtained from the dis- 
play made by the Egyptian Government at the 
Centennial Exposition. The name is derived 
from the resemblance of the grain to rice, and, 
so far as it has been experimented with, has 
proved a success, both in wet and dry seasons. 
While growing, this crop can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from sorghum. The seed forms at 
the top of the stalk, inlarge bunches, and, as 
it ripens and gets heavier, bends over and 
hangs down, not unlike a cluster of grapes. It 
belongs to the sugar-cane family and is 
cultivated in the same manner and as easily as 
sorghum or broom-corn. One bushel of the 


put in here with a wheat-drill. In harvesting, 
the heads only are gathered, and a good 
threshing-machine will clean ready for market 
two thousand bushels a day. The specimens 
raised this year weigh sixty pounds to the 


sixty to seventy-five bushels. This season 
(which, as said above, has been a very dry one) 
the yield was forty to forty-five bushels per 
acre. No scientific analysis has been made of 
this new grain as yet; indeed, it is scarcely 
known, except in some two orthree counties 
in Western Kansas, where it has been grown 
by several farmers who desired to find some 
grain that would serve in the place of corn as 
a food for stock. The trial by these men has 
satisfied them that for horses, cattle, sheep, or 
swine it is superior to maize, and farm animals 
to which it is fed give it the preference to corn 
when both are laid before them. When ground 
into meal, the rice-corn is about equal toa 
mixture of one-third wheat flour and two-thirds 
corn-meal. 

The value of this new grain to the people of 
Western Kansas can hardly be estimated, when 
considered as a sure yield in any season, and it 
will enable the stock-raiser to fatten his herds 
at home, instead of shipping them east, as has 
heretofore been mostly the custom for fatten- 
ing. The vast plains in the western portion of 
this state, so celebrated as grazing grounds, by 
— of the buffalo grass with which they 

covered, and its excellent climate, will be 


doubly valuable if further expertment con- 
firms the value of this hitherto unknown 
grain.—Chicago Times, 
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4.~TON SCALES. 
THIS PRIOE, $35, 


includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Scale in complete weighing order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best iron lever sca’s, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and illustrations tn circulars. 

OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y- 


New Implements. 
THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 
Buy the erage Pa Hay,and Fod- 
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CLARK’S ‘ROOT CUTTER. 
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Higganum _Manufg Co Corporation, 
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W. aries Bonracd Co" ‘8 Seed Warehouse, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN| $2.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dj 
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Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 
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Power Send for for Illustrated 
Circular. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone ee Lime. 
Ground Bone, “ee Bone Flour. 


New gre ome. ico tk 150 rewt Street. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & pl 


Bell pk gree me West Trey, N. Mi 














VASELDWE. ) i 


Youmay hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If oras wound or a bara 

peace to the household shall turn, 
Om the shelf should be found ‘‘ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vascline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not elseseen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the troubi is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


con ORFs Y 1. ‘ou sufferi 
asthma, “Bre Bronch' - or AY Of the va 
pe 7 aromas that 
“ ? ate enn pon 4, 0.4 eure ~ 
” a safe and This is no quac 
preparation ; but | but LF oe prescribed by the med- 
ity of gay b WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston Sold by 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


AT no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospects of 
THE INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased #0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large, as at the present 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined tifat no stop shall be made in 
our-onward movement,» and we therefore 
invite public attention toour NEY, TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 

One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years; in ad- 


One subscription with one NEw sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 


One dubséription’ with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 


One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in — im one 
rem 

One subscription with four sw sab- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 

On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 

ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 
We ask : old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his su » to invite at least one 
person to join him fn ordering the paper. 
) In almost every city, town, Or village it 
would be @ very easy matter, we think) for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with hig own, five in all—in-order to get 
our lowest ‘club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be Raatemosty in- 
creased during the present ; 

We shduld be very} oe have) some 
friend, ih evcry locality start a movement 


‘this month to séoare @ large club of new 


subscribers on the very liberal terms now 


offered. A few hours’ rial. only! sould 


produce} we think, very large results. 

Tue INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably; in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in Ameriea. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, Toe INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 

newspaper. Every copy of the 
contains 82 pages (while others print 
aly fees 8 to 24), and each’ is of a 

bly larger than moet other 


“tan oer Ahan ally anit 


week than any other weekly newspaper, 











We believe we have now more clergymen 
bers than any other jourmél of any 
sort America, That list has been greatly 
g the past year, andit now 
best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
Tue INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
general welfare of the people. . It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading’names among our present 
writers and contributors, With such solid 
strength andsuch powerful help, Tam INDE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 


THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, ALD., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan, HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE W ASHBUBN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWOCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 

Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

R. & STORRS, D.D., LLD., 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 


Prot. ©. H. TOY, D.D. 
———— 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the 


change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co.,' patentees, of ‘the best Binder in use, 
to ‘supply thOse who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year... ‘The 
eover has satis henene lia embossed 


PAUL H. HAYNE, 





the usual price is $1. A cut of the File 
or Binder iz ay 
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STOVE POLS 


— Fullependent, | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) 

26 bed (6mos.). in advanes (postagedres) 1.50 
13 9 (3mos.), * 

4 bed (lmonth), ™ 

2 (weeks), ™ 

1 Number (1! week), ae 

$2 Numbers, after 3 moftths, 

$2 pe after 6 months, 


t# Remittances must be made in ‘Motiey/Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the mey in a Keots- 
TERED LETTER. The present re tion system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 60. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and red by law payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 


bs ed on the subseription books with- 


. mes ‘enter 
outtne money in advance. 
~ — Rs 


are particularly requested to note 
moe ss of oe subscriptions, and to forward 
a Se ore. with or witheut 


ner of t the Daper je & sufticient receipt 
su Recei for eoney 


are indiwated Ld 
pation on. CY the little ye 
RF TY feh change is 
tter thy money 
3 roa # Shee postage stanp is received 
e sen 
" Messrs PEXMPSO LOW & A cO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in ‘Vand, n to receive subscriptions 


and ee HE INDEPENDENT, 
P..-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
4 takes & larly from the 
post-othen "whether directed t¢ his name oranother’s 
ir a subscribed or not—is responsible 
in 


per disconiiimed, he 
es. Or ieee Bn my~~ d may con- 


2 a oe outers 
must pay a 
waotes a perenne is biwinagh 


& The courts wes weer oe 
for, is prima 


pepeeerers age 
removing an ana prod 
facte evidence of tatentionst fraud 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE Line = LNSERTION. 
lines to the es Ww solumn.) 
eae | at Puget maree 


time. 





(st ¢ 
(twelve “* oe. Fs wl (iuewe - 
‘ = LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


um 
4 times bp month). 
13 . three months 
“ (twelve 
Pesuss BR’s NOTICES ATR 
it ACH TIMR 
CIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS P2R AGATE 


Pirty Ceanrs A LINE. 
not srcteding four 
Inge, er -_ twenty-Aver Cents a 
ents Stor advertising m 


in sdvan 
Address all letters to ate «ors - 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, w York Clty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880. 


Pensons desiring to order other periodicals 
pa Soe $0 thee, aarep eto send — 
su ons throu 8 0 of the 
or 3 panlieations will be safipfied. in con- 

THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the weirineia in addition to the regular sub- 
——— price. of Tue InperenDentT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the pepecsive publishers, without premiums, 
postage pa 


Reg. Price, 
$1 50 





Agricutturfst 

Appleton’s Joumal (Monthly). ae 
Atlantic Monthly 

Demorest’ 6 


The Mastrescd Christian. Week} 
International Review (new subs. 
Saranac 


bear oeh sense 
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be Wide: Awake” on 
Moandiea DoS Young People.. 1 7% 
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SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 


Middletown, Ceoun.; 
13 John Street, New York, 


POR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
za 'T. B. BYNNER, 
"| 518 BROADWAY 


(8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 








DIAM 





JEWELSY, 








REED’S PATENT 
REGULATING CHECK AND DOUBLE 
QUICK KINDLING DAMPERS. 
COMPLETE SUCCESS! 


ses, secured by 
of the m. REA iy and Pat 
No, 63 stone at, Basten, 
JOHN rer and Des 
Decorative Painter and Designer, 
Mural Decorations for and and Des 
ma a 


in Fresoo, 
and Domestic Build 





"rast aa ty 0Oo~.'8 AV ERE ire morAic 
{aa 3° pega earth ee et 
‘FISHERMEN! 
TWHKES AND I NETTING, 


WM. FE. HO OPER 4& SONS, Baltimore.M@, 
ie, ae Pricelist, naming your County and 


State, at 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
road machine. 
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68 Su. HE POPE M'F'G on 

Ww. & B. DOUCLA 
MIDDL 
CONN. 
ansiee: 





es Bon Tare | 
CONSUMPTION 
Liver Giend ResePh use of Oamun’s Cod 


cure for 


CHAS, A. osmuN; . 
13 Seventh Avenue, New Work. } 





OUR FRESH STOCK.OF Ee 


WHITE HOLLY 
18 NOW READY, 
This, With our complete assortaient of 
RARE AND a nn 
embracip, 


the attention 
Send for pricelist. 


GEORGE ow. READ & 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New Part. 


FLELD CLASSES. 





Opera Gt 

Te ORT P REBOCRD ee ae 
. Ra 249 
Send ‘or dow thia pa of 146 








J. T. NOYE & SONS, dedeses Y. 
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_ Sold by all drew! 


For ‘Yew Forms for¥066 
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G@N DEPENDENT. 


‘soil: the bands, because ink*eannot escape, 
writing, and when as in use the« “pen is 















except in the act of 





LY SEALED. 


Report No. 1185 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 









**The point of the Penis aAcTUALLY a OF" IRIDIUM ( y , 
It is at once tastef and useful, for the 
service rendered 18 NOT .cosTLy. , Wer y é of» the 
instrument.” The Scientific Ameriean says: “ur of it 
demonstrates to us that <4 lie supplies himself witht Kin 


Pen possesses a good thing.” Not 
to a lady or gentleman. z 

Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there 
| Co is 4 aon ietoncton in the Market. 2 | 


All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing” 
materials should e€amine the ‘“‘MacKuxwon Pen” at their stationers, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


200 Broadway, N.-¥. 


g more appropriate 





All persons owning one of our Pens of the first seomvetaceans Ges eas 9 us 
registered mail, to be mad Over, CAE £ok ae Sarena Sey be done at 
by registered i * price and . warranted for three y 





ROBERT KELSO 00, 


__ 8a" Send for. Descriptiv 
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KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 





QUADRUPLE 


-Electro-Plate, 


t- No, 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 


ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
AR éLWAYSON HA 
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NOVELTIES IN : 
W a ae PRESENTS 
' 8 LTyY. 
roa , CONN. 








shiavet Desay Se a Joy Forever. 
Rn. T. GOURAUD’S 








-EBsterbrook’s Superior Steel Pens. 


For Sale by all 
The Most Popular in Use, 
Leading Nes. : ‘ 
048, 14, E20, 383, 161. , 3 


STATIONERS. 
Works, Camdeu. N. J. THE ENTERBROOK 


Office of Dr. M. W. rth yh Arc 
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nary treatments are worse than 
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E. WALKER'S SONS, 


- / BOOK*MAKERB; 
Re. 14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





OF ALL KINDS. 
| Bena P deste stem) for 


dears Kew ork 





Our Book Bindery is most comrLeTz 


Cata- 
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ANCIENT? POTTERY, 
CHINA trees GEVRES ene SUREDER, © 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A~BRAC WASHINGTON, D:0. °° 
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Introduced by J. Mrumav, in 1830. 
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